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PREFACE. 


Those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  what  is  known  as  “ Rescue  Work,” 
can  form  no  idea  of  the  difficulties  and  perils  which  all  such  work 
involves,  of  the  blessings  and  consolations  which  attend  it  when 
faithfully  and  wisely  done,  or  of  the  amount  of  valuable  information 
which  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  past  fifty  years  is  able  to 
bring  to  the  assistance  and  guidance  of  those  who  now  attempt  the 
Christ-like  work  of  rescuing  the  fallen.  An  experience  of  nearly 
eighteen  years  as  vicar  of  Portsea,  and  for  the  last  four  of  these 
years  as  chaplain  to  H.M.  Prison  at  Portsmouth,  was  a perpetual 
unfolding  to  me  of  the  meshes  in  which  vice  first  captivates  and 
then  captures  its  victims,  and  of  the  skilled  Christian  environment 
needed  to  counteract  this  terrible  evil. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a double  need.  On  the  one  hand 
too  many  professing  Christians  repudiate  all  responsibility  for 
these  outcasts  of  society.  They  will  say  no  prayer  for  their 
conversion,  give  no  alms  towards  agencies  that  are  set  on  foot  to 
win  them  back,  and  sometimes  even  suspect  the  motives  of  those 
who  are  giving  themselves  to  this  work  with  untiring  sacrifice.  It 
was  so  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  history  has  been  repeating 
itself  during  all  the  centuries  that  have  passed. 

On  the  other  hand  the  work  is  one  which  eminently  needs 
special  qualifications  and  special  training.  Few  who  have  been 
engaged  in  it  are  not  conscious  of  mistakes  which  they  have 
themselves  made,  and  have  not  seen  serious  evil  arise  from  well- 
intentioned  but  unwise  efforts  to  rescue  the  fallen. 

It  is  to  meet  the  latter  need  that  this  handbook  has  been 
prepared.  Mr.  Maddison  has  had  special  opportunities  for  knowing 
the  minds  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  rescue  work  throughout 
the  country.  He  has  been  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  this 
manual  by  those  who  are  best  qualified  by  long  experience  to 
advise  others,  and  I shall  be  disappointed  if  one  result  of  his 
labours  is  not  at  once  a stimulus  to  the  work  of  which  this 
book  treats  and  to  give  a wise  direction  to  it.  The  experience  of 
many  minds  and  many  years  will  thus  be  made  available  for  the 
guidance  and  help  of  those  who  are  willing  to  take  some  part  in 
discharging  a duty,  the  responsibility  for  which  must  really  lie  on 
the  entire  Church  of  Christ. 

Edgar  Newcastle. 

August,  1898. 
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RESCUE  WORK. 


Chapter  I. — Introductory. 

Definition  of  the  term  “ Rescue  Work” — Extent  of  the  work — How  it 
can  best  be  done — Where  are  the  workers  to  be  found  ? — The  effect 
of  the  work  upon  the  worker — Spheres  of  work — General  effects 
and  results  of  the  work — Charles  Kingsley’s  advice. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  our  subject, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  define  what  we  mean  by  the 
term  “ Rescue  Work.” 

All  efforts  to  raise  our  fellow-creatures  from  the 
degradation  and  slavery  of  sin  to  a life  of  liberty  and 
hope  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  indeed  be 
regarded  as  Rescue  Work.  Custom  has,  however, 
singled  out  one  particular  sin,  and  has  labelled  work 
undertaken  to  deliver  woman  from  its  thraldom  as 
Rescue  Work.  We  need  not  discuss  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  the  custom — we  must  acknowledge  that  there  is 
a convenience  in  it.  The  adoption  of  it  in  no  way 
involves  us  in  any  admission  that  man  has  not  as  much 
need  of  deliverance  from  this  sin  as  woman,  or  that 
this  sin  is  worse  than  all  others.  We  use  the  term  as 
a generally  recognized  and  somewhat  appropriate  one, 
and  as  certainly  reminding  us  that  the  deliverance 
sought  must  be  one  from  sin — from  the  power  of  the 
Devil  ; and  that  nothing  short  of  real  conversion — the 
turning  of  the  heart  from  the  bondage  of  Satan,  and  its 
surrender  to  Jesus  Christ — will  effect  the  necessary 
change  of  life.  In  short,  that  the  work  is  one  that 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on. 
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Two  important  questions  suggest  themselves  to  the 
thoughtful  enquirer  in  reference  to  this  subject. 

I.  — What  is  the  extent  of  the  work  ? 

II.  — How  can  it  best  be  done  ? 


I. — What  is  the  extent  of  the  work  ? 

9 

This  question  suggests  two  considerations— the 
number  to  be  rescued,  and  the  number  engaged  in 
Rescue  Work.  Who  shall  measure  the  extent  of  the 
work  to  be  done  ? It  is  hardly  possible  to  form  an 
estimate.  Yet  some  have  ventured  to  do  so.  We  are 
told  that  the  number  of  these  misguided  women  in 
London  alone  is  83  per  10,000  inhabitants.*  With  the 
population  at  5,650,000  (according  to  the  census  of 
1891  it  was  5,653,332),  the  proportion  of  83  per  10,000 
gives  the  appalling  figures  of  46,895.  And  if  we  reckon 
the  total  urban  population  at  three  times  that  of  the 
metropolis,  we  obtain  a total  of  140,685.  We  may 
hope  that  this  is  an  excessive  estimate,  as  making  no 
allowance  for  the  effects  of  the  many  Rescue  Agencies  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in 
these  figures,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  rural 
population  is  comparatively  exempt  from  the  evil 
referred  to — an  assumption,  alas  ! that  no  experienced 
worker  in  country  parishes  could  endorse.  We  can 
hardly  be  accused  of  exaggeration  then,  if  we  set  the 
figure  at  125,000 — a number  equal  to  the  population  of 
the  three  counties,  Westmoreland,  Huntingdon,  and 
Rutland. 

“ Imagine  such  a population  (says  a writer!)  existing 
all  together  in  one  city,  and  all  stricken  with  some  foul 
disease  ; then  imagine  25,000  pure  and  healthy  maidens 
going  there  every  year  to  recruit  their  numbers,  and 


* Mulhall’s  Dictionary  of  Statistics, 
t Female  Mission  Report,  1S93. 
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after  a few,  very  few  years  (for  such  a life  is  of  short 
duration),  to  die  without  repentance,  without  hope. 
What  agitation  ! What  legislation  there  would  be  ! 
What  volunteering  to  watch  and  warn  the  intending 
victims  ! 

“ Such  an  abomination  would  assuredly  be  stamped 
out,  no  matter  at  what  cost.  And  yet  something  like 
this  goes  on  year  by  year,  and  remains  undetected  ex- 
cept by  those  who  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  evil. 

“ Surely  a nation  that,  in  the  infancy  of  its  prosperity, 
could  afford  twenty  millions  to  emancipate  slavery, 
should  now,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  greatness,  put  forth 
its  strength  to  blot  out  this,  the  worst  kind  of  slavery.” 
“ Amongst  these  misguided  young  women  there  is 
often  a physical,  always  a spiritual  destitution,  and 
sometimes  a mental  imbecility.  They  need  wholesome 
food  for  the  soul,  a friendly  hand  to  lead,  a friendly 
voice  to  cheer  and  strengthen  them.” 

Thus  far,  in  gauging  the  extent  of  the  work,  we  find 
the  prospect  depressing.  Let  us  for  a moment  consider 
who  are  engaged  in  the  work.  Here  again  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  form  an  estimate  : but  there  are  figures  to 
be  obtained  which  are  encouraging. 

There  are  about  300  Magdalen  Institutions  in  England, 
and,  reckoning  an  average  of  four  workers  for  each  In- 
stitution, we  have  1200  specially  engaged  in  the  work. 
But  this  by  no  means  represents  the  total  effort  put 
forth.  We  have  besides,  Ministers,  City  Missionaries, 
District  Visitors,  Workhouse  and  Hospital  Chaplains 
and  Visitors,  Prison  Chaplains,  Discharged  Prisoners’ 
Aid  Societies — all  taking  some  part,  and  many  of  them 
a very  active  part  in  this  Rescue  Work. 


II. — How  can  the  work  he  done  ? 

The  question  opens  up  a wide  field  of  practical 
enquiry.  The  first  thing  we  want  to  know  is — how  to 
catch  the  women  ? how  to  become  fishers  of  women  ? And 
I think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  women  are  the 
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best  qualified  for  this  work — indeed,  as  regards  certain 
departments  of  it,  all  will  agree  that  it  is  woman’s  work 
and  woman’s  work  only  ; and  I think  we  may  go  a step 
further  and  say  that  it  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
given  over  to  women.  This  does  not  imply  that  men 
should  have  no  share  in  the  work — far  from  it.  As 
already  hinted,  there  are  classes  of  men,  especially  the 
clergy  and  medical  men,  who  have  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities of  initiating  rescue  efforts,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  they  more  generally  recognized  their  responsibilities 
in  this  matter.  But  even  they  best  fulfil  their  mission 
in  this  respect  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  woman 
worker  as  soon  as  possible  in  every  case  they  wish  to 
befriend.  The  services  of  men,  too,  are  required  in 
consultation,  in  organization,  in  financing,  and  in  giving 
legal  advice.  Still,  in  the  main,  Rescue  Work  is 
woman’s  work — it  is  a woman’s  mission  to  women.  A 
woman  Can  enter  into  a woman’s  feelings,  sympathize 
with  her,  and  draw  from  her  her  tale  of  sorrow,  and 
give  her  such  advice  as  will  be  most  helpful  and 
reasonable.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Brinckman  is  very 
emphatic  upon  this  point.  He  says  : — * 

“ As  regards  this  work  in  the  streets  being  done  by 
men,  I think  it  ought  not  to  be. 

“ The  women  do  not  believe  in  it,  that  it  is  done  with 
the  best  intentions,  and  often  attribute  the  worst  motives 
to  the  proceeding. 

“ If  a man  desire  to  do  anything  in  this  Rescue  way, 
let  him  have  a card  printed  with  the  address  of  a lady 
worker,  who  will  see  any  woman  he  gives  the  card  to  at 
a suitable  time  and  place  stated  on  the  card. 

“ If  he  is  solicited,  and  replies,  ‘ should  you  wish  at 
any  time  to  get  away  from  this  sort  of  life,  come  to  the 
address  on  this  card,’  he  may  now  and  then  do  some 
good  ; but  most  often  cases  sent  by  men  in  this  way 
never  turn  up. 


* Notes  on  Rescue  Work.  London  : G.  J.  Palmer  & Sons. 
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“ Many  of  them  are  spoiled  by  men  saying  they  will 
help  with  money  if  the  woman  wants  any,  in  order  to 
get  away  from  her  sin.  Promises  of  pecuniary  help  are 
often  made  in  far  too  lavish  a way  by  men,  when  a 
woman  would  see  that  little  or  no  money  was  needed, 
and  the  girl  only  pretending  to  be  in  earnest  to  get  it. 

“ If  a man  really  wishes  to  help  one  of  these  women 
in  this  way,  it  is  far  better  to  put  some  money  with  the 
lady  worker  to  use  or  not,  according  to  how  she  sees  the 
case  go  on. 

“ There  are  exceptions,  but  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  when  men  take  in  a small  way  to  practical  Rescue 
Work  in  making  acquintance  with  these  women,  there 
are  generally  good  reasons  for  wishing  they  would  not 
attempt  it,  and  would  keep  out  of  it. 

“ The  best  help  they  can  give  is  in  trying  to  be  pure 
themselves,  and  to  keep  up,  wherever  they  can,  a pure 
tone  towards,  and  a pure  treatment  of  all  women  ; and, 
if  they  can,  give  and  collect  money  for  Rescue  and  after 
work  to  be  handed  over  to  trustworthy  and  discreet 
hands  to  use  for  the  best. 

“ Now  and  then  medical  men  can  be  of  great  use  in 
putting  you  in  the  way  of  seeing  one  of  these  women. 
They  must  observe  all  reticence  about  their  patients  ; 
but  sometimes  they  see  a young  woman  ill  at  her 
lodgings,  and  the  offer  to  send  a lady  friend  ‘ who  will  be 
nice  and  won’t  bother  you  ’ is  gratefully  accepted. 

“ The  chief  help  that  doctors  can  be  in  this  work  is  in 
proclaiming  the  truth  that  incontinence  is  not  necessary  to 
health — that  a young  man  who  is  temperate,  occupied, 
works  hard,  and  takes  plenty  of  exercise,  can  really  in 
every  way,  get  on  much  better,  keeping  himself  pure.” 

But,  seeing  that  this  is  woman’s  work,  where  are  the 
workers  to  be  found  ? 

There  is  work  for  women  of  different  social  ranks, 
and  perhaps  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  suitable  women 
in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life  than  amongst  those  a little 
higher  in  the  social  scale.  Are  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  the  constant  outlook  amongst, 
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say,  the  domestic  servants  and  working  women  that 
come  to  them  in  preparation  for  confirmation,  to  intro- 
duce to  the  notice  of  any  who  may  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
suited  to  this  work  the  advantages  and  blessedness  of 
it  ? Do  the  Ministers  of  other  Churches  and  the  lay 
workers  amongst  young  women  often  concern  them- 
selves to  introduce  a suitable  woman  to  Rescue  Work? 
And  if  the  Churches  are  not  preparing  women  for  this 
work,  does  this  not  account  for  the  fact  that  Institu- 
tions for  the  rescue  of  women  find  it  impossible  to 
obtain  the  class  of  workers  they  need,  and  are  often 
compelled  to  accept  the  services  of  persons  whom  they 
know  too  well  to  be  unsuitable  ? 

There  is  no  advantage  in  disguising  the  fact,  that 
one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  Rescue  Work  is  the 
difficulty,  amounting  almost  to  an  impossibility,  in 
obtaining  the  right  class  of  women  for  Missionaries, 
Matrons,  Assistant  Matrons,  and  above  all,  Laundry 
Matrons.  And  we  look  to  the  Churches  to  supply  this 
deficiency.  Are  we  to  look  in  vain  ? 


The  Effect  upon  the  Worker. 

It  has  been  objected  to  ladies  entering  upon  this 
sphere  of  Christian  labour,  that  they  will  be  con- 
taminated, that  their  own  purity  will  be  injured,  that 
they  cannot  touch  pitch  without  being  defiled.  Much 
no  doubt  depends  upon  the  motives  and  intentions  of 
those  engaging  in  this  work.  If  it  is  taken  up  from 
any  motive  short  of  the  desire  to  promote  the  Glory  of 
God  and  save  perishing  souls  there  will  be  special 
danger.  But  if  the  workers,  conscious  of  their  own 
insufficiency,  go  forth  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  the 
sense  of  His  Presence,  ever  seeking  His  blessing,  help, 
guidance,  and  protection,  they  are  as  safe  here  as  any- 
where. Nay,  safer ; for  the  more  earnestly  and  honestly 
we  seek  to  help  other  souls  against  any  vice,  the  more 
God  helps  our  own  souls  to  the  corresponding  virtue. 
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Spheres  bf  Work. 

Hitherto,  in  dealing  with  the  question — how  to  catch 
the  women,  we  have  only  considered  the  worker  and 
her  qualifications.  Let  us  look  now  at  the  fields  of 
labour,  the  places  and  opportunities  for  meeting  and 
influencing  those  we  wish  to  rescue.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  Hospitals,  Workhouses,  Infirmaries,  Police 
Courts,  Prisons,  houses  of  ill-repute,  lodgings,  the 
streets,  and  at  special  tea-meetings.  In  each  of  these 
spheres  of  labour  a different  method  of  procedure  must 
be  adopted. 

In  the  Hospital,  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  have 
rare  opportunities  of  influencing  those  under  their  care, 
and,  upon  the  discharge  of  the  patients,  to  place  them 
in  charge  of  outside  Rescue  Workers. 

In  Workhouses  and  Infirmaries,  there  are  often, 
and  there  should  be  always,  Workhouse  Ladies’  Visiting 
or  Aid  Committees.  Each  case  requiring  help  can  be 
carefully  watched  and  investigated,  and  the  most  suit- 
able Rescue  Agency  can  be  selected  to  give  the  girl  a 
fair  start  when  she  leaves. 

At  the  Police  Courts,  the  magistrates  and  the 
police  have  the  best  opportunities  of  befriending  the 
fallen  ; but  Missionaries  also  supplement  their  efforts, 
and  make  good  their  deficiencies ; indeed,  there  is  more 
than  a little  danger  of  this  being  overdone.  The 
unseemly  sight  has  been  too  often  witnessed  of  Mis- 
sionaries, male  and  female,  contending  with  each  other 
for  “ a case,”  as  it  is  termed.  Perhaps,  therefore,  two 
or  three  general  rules  of  action  may  be  recommended 
here  in  regard  to  Police  Court  Work. 

1.  A girl  should  in  no  case  be  handed  over  to  a 
Missionary  without  the  Magistrate  being  acquainted 
where  she  is  to  be  immediately  lodged. 

2.  A Missionary  should  not  undertake  a Police  Court 
case  without  having  some  opportunity  of  making  in- 
dependent enquiries  concerning  her ; a remand  for  a 
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few  hours  will  often  be  sufficient ; but,  if  not,  a longer 
remand  should  if  possible  be  obtained. 

3.  Rescue  Work  at  Police  Courts  should  only  be  en- 
trusted to  Female  Missionaries,  each  Magistrate  being 
furnished  with  the  address  of  the  local  Missionary,  for 
whose  aid  he  can  send  at  any  time. 

In  Prisons,  the  Chaplain  may  usually  be  relied 
upon  to  avail  himself  of  the  peculiar  opportunities  for 
Rescue  Work  that  may  from  time  to  time  be  presented 
to  him,  and,  in  so  doing,  he  will  gladly  seek  the  co- 
operation of  the  Lady  Visitor  of  the  Discharged 
Prisoners’  Aid  Society. 

The  visitation  of  houses,  where  the  women  we 
seek  to  rescue  live,  is  a much  more  difficult  matter,  and 
is  fully  dealt  with  in  a future  chapter.  Some  common 
lodging-houses  are  quite  accessible,  the  Superintendent 
being  friendly  to  efforts  made  to  rescue  “ the  poor  girls ; ” 
but  in  some  a hostile  reception  is  certain,  and  great 
caution  has  to  be  exercised  in  all  approaches  to  those 
in  authority. 

Work  in  the  streets  of  large  towns  and  cities  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  trying  of  all — trying  to  the  health,  for 
it  is  in  the  dark,  cold  nights  of  winter  that  the  Missionary’s 
invitation  is  most  likely  to  be  listened  to ; trying  to  the 
patience,  for  five-sixths  of  the  addresses  she  receives 
prove  to  be  false,  and  much  precious  time  has  to  be 
wasted  in  waiting  about  to  meet  girls  whose  promises 
are  more  often  broken  than  kept ; trying  to  the  faith, 
for  night  after  night  she  sees  girls  on  whom  she  has 
exerted  her  utmost  powers  of  persuasion,  and  for  whom 
she  has  agonised  in  prayer,  and  all,  apparently , in  vain. 

Midnight  tea-meetings  are  the  least  promising- 
sphere  of  labour.  At  a late  hour  of  the  evening,  those 
who  can  be  brought  together  are  mostly  excited  with 
drink,  and  any  desires  of  amendment  of  life  they  may 
profess  must  be  enormously  discounted.  If  shelter  is 
offered  and  accepted,  it  is  only  for  the  night.  In  the 
morning  the  situation  is  differently  regarded  to  what  it 
was  under  the  excitement  of  the  previous  evening,  the 
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cost  of  the  promised  change  was  not  then  fully  counted, 
the  craving  for  liberty  and  license  asserts  itself,  and  the 
Rescue  Worker  has  no  alternative  but  to  yield,  and  let 
her  hoped-for  penitent  depart  with  words  of  loving  and 
solemn  warning.  Not  io  per  cent,  of  women  brought  in 
to  midnight  meetings  accept  the  offer  of  shelter  for  the 
night  in  a Refuge,  and  not  20  per  cent,  of  these  remain 
in  the  Refuge  ; indeed,  so  unsuccessful  are  midnight 
meetings  in  London,  that  they  are  rarely  held,  afternoon 
or  evening  tea-meetings  being  substituted,  and  these, 
we  fear,  are  but  a little  more  successful.  Some  may 
possibly  be  reached  by  these  means  who  would  not  listen 
to  the  call  of  the  Gospel  in  any  other  way ; but  it  is  a 
grave  question,  whether  as  much  harm  as  good  is  not 
done  by  bringing  together  in  large  numbers  women  and 
girls  of  this  class.  Certainly  if  the  greatest  care  be  not 
exercised  in  the  issue  of  the  invitations,  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  reception,  and  in  providing  sufficient 
workers  of  the  right  sort,  the  harm  done  will  outweigh 
the  good. 


Effects  or  Results  of  Rescue  Work. 

As  regards  the  effects  or  results  of  Rescue  Work, 
it  is  a common  objection  urged  by  those  who  will 
not  help  the  work,  either  by  their  labours  or  their 
means,  that  every  rescue  inevitably  means  another  fall; 
and  this  argument,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  is  freely  used 
to  “paralyze  Rescue  Work.”  It  should,  therefore,  be 
refuted  whenever  it  is  heard.  To  quote  from  a writer* 
upon  this  aspect  of  our  subject — “ Human  beings  have 
wills  and  consciences  of  their  own,  and  are  no  slaves  to 
an  imaginary  law  of  supply  and  demand.  If,  indeed, 
‘Rescue’  Work  were  the  only  thing  which  was  being 
done,  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  preventive  work, 


* T.  Ll.  Murray  Browne,  p.  477,  Quarterly  Paper,  Guild  of  SS.  Paul 
and  Silas,  April,  1896. 
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vigilance  work,  and  educational  work,  and  if,  moreover, 
public  morality  were  non-existent,  then,  indeed,  there 
might  be  some  excuse  for  the  opinion  in  question  ; but 
a country  in  which  such  a state  of  things  prevailed  would 
be  a very  different  country  from  the  England  of  the 
present  day.  If  we  are  to  talk  political  economy,  it 
would  be  only  fair  to  remember  that  to  diminish  the 
supply  of  an  article  tends  to  diminish  the  demand,  i.e., 
by  making  it  more  costly  and  more  difficult  to  obtain. 

“But  in  truth,  the  maxims  of  political  economy  have 
little  to  do  with  the  question.  It  is  not,  I suppose, 
seriously  contended  that  the  rescue  of  an  individual  here 
and  there  from  the  ranks  of  vice  will  produce  any  effect 
whatever  on  the  general  average  of  recruits.  It  is,  of 
course,  conceivable  that  if  (to  speak  plain  English)  a large 
number  of  women  were  taken  ‘off  the  streets’  by  Rescue 
Work,  procurers  of  both  sexes  might  be  stimulated  to 
increased  efforts  to  supply  their  place ; and  now  and 
then  they  might  be  successful.  Even  so,  the  fault  would 
lie  with  the  woman  who  chose  to  yield  to  temptation. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
mere  fact  of  Rescue  Work  tends  to  rouse  public  opinion 
in  both  sexes.  The  fact  that  a large  number  of  people 
of  both  sexes  are  willing  to  spare  no  expense  and  trouble - 
in  order  to  rescue  a woman  from  a life  of  misery  and 
shame,  produces  an  effect  in  itself.  Women  who  hear 
it  ar e,  pro  tanto,  deterred  from  joining  a class  so  regarded, 
while  some  effect  must  surely  be  produced  upon  the  con- 
sciences or  the  compassion  of  the  less  vicious  of  vicious 
men.  Anyone  who  has  read  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Merrick’s 
‘Work  among  the  Fallen,  as  seen  in  the  Prison  Cells' 
will  see  how  very  small  a proportion  of  ‘ first  falls  ’ are 
due  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  deliberate  seduction, 
from  whatever  cause.” 

[See  also  Brinckman  on  supply  and  demand,  pp.  123 
— 125,  “Notes  on  Rescue  Work.”] 

It  must  be  admitted  that  no  reliable  statistics  can  be 
given  as  regards  the  results  of  Rescue  Work  in  this 
country.  We  can,  of  course,  collect  figures,  and  show 
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that  the  300  Rescue  Agencies  have  under  their  care  about 
6000  every  year,  and  that  there  are  always  vacancies  in 
the  Homes  and  Refuges  for  about  1200  more  women  ; 
but  we  cannot  show  very  precisely  what  proportion  of 
those  helped  continue  to  do  well  for  a lengthened  period 
after  leaving  the  Homes,  because  many  of  these  find  it 
desirable,  almost  necessary,  to  conceal,  by  every  means, 
the  fact  that  they  have  ever  been  in  a Home;  and  com- 
munication of  any  kind  with  the  Missionary  or  Rescue 
Worker  would  imperil  their  regained  position. 

In  one  or  two  of  the  small  Homes  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  who  have  left,  and  we 
have  evidence  from  the  Committee  of  one,  that  90  per 
cent,  do  well,  and  from  that  of  another,  three-fourths 
“ are  definitely  and  ultimately  rescued  from  a life  of  sin 
and  degradation.”  These  results  would  probably  be 
somewhat  above  the  average  for  all  the  various  Rescue 
Agencies  in  the  kingdom  ; they  are,  however,  sufficient 
to  give  encouragement  to  the  workers,  yet  probably  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  mere  inquisitive  collector  of  sta- 
tistics, who  would  like  to  weigh  each  soul  in  the  balance 
with  the  money  expended  upon  her  rescue.  There  is, 
indeed,  plenty  of  evidence  of  glorious  results  to  stimulate 
far  more  extensive  and  vigorous  efforts  in  the  application 
of  those  remedies  to  which  Charles  Kingsley  referred 
when  he  said — 

“Approach  these  poor  women  as  sisters.  Learn 
lovingly  and  patiently  (aye,  and  reverently,  for  there  is 
that  in  every  human  being  which  deserves  reverence, 
and  must  be  reverenced,  if  we  wish  to  understand  it)  ; 
learn,  I say,  to  understand  their  troubles,  and  by  that 
time  they  will  have  learned  to  understand  your  remedies. 
For  you  have  remedies.” 
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Chapter  II. — Terms  used  and  their  Meaning. 

It  would  be  of  considerable  advantage  if  all  interested 
in  Rescue  Work  would  agree  to  attach  a definite  meaning 
to  the  terms  they  use.  The  following  have  been,  as  far 
as  possible,  adhered  to  in  this  book,  and  if  these  terms 
should  be  generally  adopted  in  the  future,  much  con- 
fusion would  be  saved. 

I.— Magdalen  Institution.  A general  term  for  any 
Home  or  Institution  for  helping  fallen  women  or  girls. 

II —H  ome.  An  Institution  for  the  reception  of  peni- 
tent women,  where  they  remain  under  training  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  six  months. 

III. — Refuge.  A house  of  probation  (generally  con- 
nected with  a Home),  where  the  girls  are  retained  for 
periods  of  less  than  six  months,  pending  their  admission 
to  a Home  or  their  disposal  otherwise. 

IV. — Shelter.  A house  where  girls  are  received  for 
not  more  than  two  or  three  days. 

V. --Open-alI-night  Shelter  or  Refuge.  A Shelter 
or  a Refuge  that  is  open  at  all  hours  of  the  night  [Or- 
dinary Refuges  are  not  open  all  night  (see  page  204)], 
and  no  proper  training  can  be  expected  in  such  a Refuge, 
as  there  are  no  arrangements  for  it  ; therefore  the  girls 
should  not  be  kept  there  for  long  periods. 

VI. — Mission  House.  A temporary  house  of  recep- 
tion for  girls  brought  in  by  Missionaries  and  other  out- 
door workers.  The  girls  are  retained  pending  enquiries 
and  arrangements  being  made,  whether  for  admission  to 
Homes  or  for  restoration  to  friends,  or  for  suitable  em- 
ployment. 

VII. — Maternity  Home.  A house  for  the  reception 
of  girls  previous  to  confinement.  They  are  usually  sent 
to  an  Infirmary  or  Maternity  Hospital  for  confinement, 
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and  subsequently,  as  soon  as  practicable,  return  to  the 
Maternity  Home. 

VIII.— Medical  Home.  A Home  receiving  cases 
which  would  be  otherwise  eligible  for  a lock  ward  only. 

JX- Retreat.  A Home  for  Inebriates  only. 

X. — Superintendent,  Matron,  Sister  in  Charge. 

The  resident  Superintendent  of  an  Institution.  We  think 
the  word  “Lady”  prefixed  to  Superintendent  unnecessary. 
It  also  causes  misunderstanding  and  inconvenience  for  a 
non-resident  lady  to  be  styled  Honorary  Lady  Superin- 
tendent. Honorary  Secretary  is  far  more  suitable. 

XI. — Assistant  Matron,  Workroom  Matron,  Laun- 
dry Matron,  are  names  given  to  the  assistants  in  Homes 
and  Refuges. 

XII. — Indoor  Missionary,  or  Missionary  in  Charge. 

The  lady  at  the  head  of  a Mission  House.  Her  assistants 
are  termed  Assistant  Missionaries.  It  is  misleading  to 
call  the  workers  in  Mission  Houses  Matrons  and  Assistant 
Matrons. 

XIII. — Children’s  Rescue  Home.  A Home  for 
training  children  under  14  years  of  age  who  have  fallen. 

XIV. — Cases.  Some  objection  has  been  made  to  the 
use  of  this  term,  because  it  is  supposed  to  indicate  an 
undesirable  “professionalism,”  and  a lack  of  feeling.  But 
we  know  of  no  other  word  that  will  convey  the  general 
idea  of  girls  or  women  requiring  help  of  some  kind. 

XV. — Preventive  case.  This  term  should  only  be 
applied  to  a girl  known  to  be  unfallen.  We  think  the 
expression  Uncertain  case  should  be  used  to  convey 
the  idea  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  she  is  fallen  or 
unfallen. 

XVI. — Hopeless  case.  This  term  should  never  be 
used  without  some  qualification,  and  then  only  concerning 
one  who  has  been  repeatedly  helped,  with  no  apparently 
good  result. 
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XVII.— Girls.  The  common  use  of  this  term  is  open 
to  objection.  It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  use  it  in  reference 
to  women  above  a certain  age. 

XVIII.— Penitent.  Is  happily  less  frequently  used 
than  formerly,  as  applied  to  every  inmate  of  a Home, 
but  this  is  no  reason  why  the  thing  signified  by  the  word 
should  be  less  sought.  There  is  just  a little  danger  of 
not  looking  for  true  penitence,  and  not  striving  after  it. 
It  need  not  be  very  demonstrative,  but  there  should  be 
some  certain  indication  of  it  in  every  inmate  of  a Home 
before  she  leaves  it,  or  the  hope  of  her  real  reformation 
must  be  faint  indeed.  While,  therefore,  the  familiar  and 
general  speaking  of  these  girls  as  penitents  is  undesirable, 
the  word  should  not  be  abandoned  in  private  consultation 
concerning  a girl’s  training  and  disposal. 

XIX. — Penitentiary.  Partly  for  the  above  reason, 
we  think  the  use  of  this  word  should  as  much  as  possible 
be  given  up  as  the  term  for  a Home.  In  America  the 
word  Penitentiary  describes  a place  of  reception  and 
training  to  which  women  are  committed  by  the  criminal 
courts  ; in  fact,  in  some  places  they  are  nothing  less  than 
prisons,  and  this  is  another  objection  to  the  general  use  of 
the  word  for  a Home  in  which  a woman  is  a voluntary 
inmate.  A few  of  the  old  Homes  have  the  word  Peni- 
tentiary as  part  of  their  title,  and  this  probably  cannot 
at  once  be  altered. 

XX. — Unfortunate.  Misfortune.  In  speaking  to 
fellow-workers,  it  is  always  desirable  to  be  as  distinct  as 
possible.  The  world  speaks  of  a fallen  woman  as  an 
unfortunate,  and  there  is  a certain  class  of  masculine 
women  who  object  to  a woman  who  has  lost  her  virtue 
being  spoken  of  as  fallen  ; but  the  latter  expression  has 
at  least  the  advantage  of  veracity.  Nor  are  the  words 
misfortune  and  trouble,  as  often  used,  free  from  the  ob- 
jection of  causing  great  confusion  and  inconvenience. 
A lady  at  a distance  writes  and  asks  for  advice  concerning 
a young  woman  who  has  had  a misfortune . It  is  impossible 
to  gather  from  her  note  whether  the  girl  has  just  sinned 
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once,  or  is  expecting  her  confinement  within  a month,  or 
what  is  the  position  of  affairs,  and  the  lady,  who,  no  doubt, 
used  the  word  misfortune  out  of  false  delicacy,  has  to  be 
asked  to  speak  in  plainer  English. 

As  regards  other  objections  to  the  use  of  these  am- 
biguous terms,  we  may  quote  the  remarks  of  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Brinckman,  who  says  : — 

“ In  all  your  intercourse  with  young  women  who  have 
fallen,  keep  the  one  principle  fixed  and  firm,  that  the  sin 
is  sin,  and  if  you  have  to  talk  about  it,  use  no  word  that 
expresses  less.  The  first  time  or  so  when  you  seek  to 
help  a young  woman,  just  after  her  first  fall,  and  you  are 
making  friends  and  leading  her  to  trust  you,  take  no 
notice  if  she  speaks  of  her  fall  as  ‘ having  met  with  a 
misfortune  ; ’ put  that  right  presently.  But  if  her  father 
or  mother  or  anyone  else  comes  to  you  about  the  case, 
and  speaks  of  her  fall  as  ‘ having  met  with  a misfortune  ’ 
— as  if  she  had  accidentally  caught  a bad  cold  or  sprained 
her  ankle — then,  never  mind  whether  it  is  a common, 
well-understood  expression  or  not,  tell  your  listeners  in 
plain,  firm  tones  that  if  you  are  to  help  their  daughter, 
there  must  be  no  cant,  hypocrisy,  or  cowardly  cloaks  for 
making  light  of  sin  used  in  your  presence  ; tell  them, 
too,  that  perhaps  if  they  had  been  more  faithful  in  speaking 
of  sin  by  its  right  name,  may  be  all  this  sorrow  would 
never  have  come  about.*  Having  spoken  out,  then  be 
sure  you  manage  to  bring  about  a friendly  parting.  If 
the  parent  is  really  sorry  (one  has  seen  men  sobbing  like 
children  over  their  daughter's  fall),  then,  of  course,  say 
nothing,  or  correct  very  gently  at  this  first  interview  ; 
otherwise,  never  tolerate  the  expression  ‘ unfortunate  ’ 

from  the  lips  of  anyone 

“Women  speak  of  a young  woman’s  fall  as  a ‘mis- 
fortune 3 if  her  sin  results  in  her  having  a child  ; in  other 
words,  it  is  a ‘ misfortune  ’ for  her  fall  to  be  thus  exposed. 


* the  writer  it  will  be  observed  here  does  not  refer  to  children  who  have 
been  ruined  by  violence. 
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. . . . Sinned  is  the  most  expressive,  simple,  truthful, 
and  therefore  the  kindest  word  to  use.  Keep  to  it.  They 
who  use  the  term  do  not  in  their  hearts  believe  the  fall 
to  be  a misfortune  ; for  suppose  the  girl  recovers  after 
her  confinement,  does  the  world  in  general  get  up  a 
subscription  for  her,  carry  her  back  in  triumph  to  her 
father’s  house,  and  present  an  address  of  sympathy  and 
congratulation  to  her?  Often,  her  father’s  house  is  made 
too  hot  to  hold  her,  respectable  and  non-respectable  folk 
make  her  feel  herself  looked  down  upon,  and  having  a 
child,  even  if  her  parents  signed  a bond  to  entirely  provide 
for  it,  would  be  certainly  no  recommendation  for  the 
obtaining  a situation.  She  finds  soon  and  plain  enough 
that  her  fall  which  was  called  a misfortune,  is  practically 
not  now  so  regarded,  and  she  should  have  been  spared 
the  cruelty  of  the  lie  that  at  the  first  made  light  of  her 
sin  and  helped  to  lead  to  it.” 

Rescue  Work  and  Rescue  Worker  maybe  regarded 
as  general  terms  applying  to  all  classes  of  work  amongst 
all  sections  of  the  fallen,  the  word  Fallen  being,  for 
convenience,  applied  to  only  one  class  of  sin  when  used 
in  connection  with  work  amongst  the  outcast. 
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Chapter  III. — Departments  of  the  Work. 

The  Outdoor  Worker. 

Instructions  for  the  guidance  of  young  women  sent  by  railway — Sugges- 
tions for  the  Outdoor  Missionary — Overlapping — Women  with 
children — Indiscriminate  visitation  of  bad  houses — Visiting  those 
who  live  in  houses  of  their  own — Work  in  the  streets — Some  induce- 
ments to  quit  sin — The  placing  of  girls  in  Homes — The  chief  object 
of  the  Missionary — Country  and  other  workers. 

RESCUE  Work  covers  so  many  varieties  of  Christian 
effort  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  particularize  the 
spheres  of  labour,  in  offering  hints  to  the  workers  and  in 
describing  their  duties.  We  shall  therefore  deal  with 
the  subject  under  the  following  heads  : — 

The  Outdoor  Worker. 

The  Prison  Visitor. 

The  Workhouse  Visitor. 

The  Indoor  Workers — 

(1)  The  Indoor  Missionary. 

(2)  The  Superintendent  and  Head  Matron. 

(3)  The  Senior  Assistant. 

(4)  The  Housekeeper  and  Kitchen  Assistant. 

(5)  The  Housework  and  Needlework  Assistant. 

The  Committee,  Secretary  and  Chaplain. 

The  Visitor  to  the  Homes  and  Mission  Houses. 

The  following  are  the  remarks  of  a provincial  Honor- 
ary Secretary  on  the  subject  of  The  Outdoor  Worker : — 
Rescue  Work,  the  rescue  of  fallen  women,  is  essentially 
women’s  work,  and  should  be  the  work  of  Christian 
women.  A Christian  woman,  impelled  with  love  to  the 
Saviour,  is  the  one  who  will  be  best  able  to  draw  to  Him 
those  erring  sisters  whom  she  seeks  to  save,  and  will  be 
best  fitted  to  endure  the  difficulties  which  will  inevitably 
present  themselves  in  the  work. 

When  and  where  possible,  it  is  desirable  that  a lady 
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should  help  the  outdoor  Missionary  as  Honorary  Secre- 
tary. This  lady  need  not  be  one  who  can  give  her  whole 
time  to  the  work  as  the  Missionary  does  ; she  should  be 
able  to  be  found,  and,  if  possible,  spoken  to  at  any  hour, 
for  Rescue  Work  cannot  be  tied  down  to  special  business 
hours.  Her  duties  will  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  To  direct  the  course  to  be  taken  by  the  Missionary  : 
when  two  work  together  one  must  lead,  and  that  should 
be  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

2.  To  confer  over  the  cases  to  be  dealt  with,  and  accept 
the  responsibility  for  the  course  taken. 

3.  To  take  pains  to  be  seen  out  with  the  Missionary 
that  she  may  be  known  in  the  town  to  have  a lady  at  her 
back,  and  not  to  be  acting  alone. 

4.  To  be  on  the  Committee  of  the  Association  which 
employs  the  Missionary  and  report  to  them  from  month 
to  month  on  the  course  of  the  work. 

5.  To  be  ready  in  any  specially  difficult  case  to  accom- 
pany the  Missionary  (if  she  think  it  advisable). 

6.  To  introduce  the  Missionary  to  magistrates,  police, 
clergy,  ladies,  etc.,  either  personally  or  by  a note. 

7.  To  speak  with  any  girl  brought  by  the  Missionary 
to  the  Temporary  Home,  persuade  her  to  abandon  her 
present  life,  and  encourage  her  to  do  better  for  the  future. 

An  essential  requisite  in  starting  Rescue  Work  in  any 
place  is  the  Missionary,  who  will  seek  out  the  fallen  girls, 
show  them  that  she  wishes  to  befriend  them,  and  let 
them  know  that  there  is  someone  at  hand  who  cares  for 
them,  and  is  ready  to  help  to  raise  them  up.  This  must 
not  be  the  same  person  who  has  charge  of  the  Temporary 
Home  or  Mission  House  in  which  the  girls  she  may 
influence  are  received.  There  must  be  a Matron  or 
indoor  Missionary  in  charge  of  that  as  well.  The  out- 
door Missionary  must  be  quite  free  to  go  when  and  where 
she  is  required. 

Such  a Missionary  must  be  strong,  and  have  good 
health,  and  a cheerful  spirit,  she  should  not  be  old,  but  of 
course  not  too  young  ; the  best  one  I ever  knew  began 
when  she  was  31.  She  should  have  a good  temper,  and 
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not  be  touchy  or  ready  to  take  offence,  and  should  work 
well  with  others,  be  quiet  in  manner,  but  eager  at  heart 
for  her  work,  with  quick  sight  and  hearing,  and  a power 
of  knowing  faces  again  when  once  seen.  The  agent 
alluded  to  above  was  once  offered  ,£100  a year  if  she 
would  go  into  the  detective  business,  but  the  “ poor  girls,” 
for  whom  she  lived  and  in  whose  cause  she  laid  down 
her  life,  were  dearer  to  her  than  any  money. 

I well  remember  the  lesson  taught  us  on  first  beginning 
our  work.  A girl  of  a rather  superior  class  met  our 
Missionary,  and  knowing  something  of  her  errand  said, 
“ I don’t  believe  anybody  cares  how  we  live ; as  for 
Christian  people,  I don’t  believe  in  them  ; if  they  were 
Christian  people  they  would  have  some  care  for  such  as 
we  are.  Why,  in  the  court  where  I live  there  is  not  any- 
body comes  once  in  a month,  and  then  they  never  speak 
to  such  as  I am.  Why,  if  it  was  me,  and  I knew  the 
lives  of  misery  that  are  being  lived  here,  I’d  go  down  and 
drag  them  out ! I don’t  believe  you  do  care.”  We  deter- 
mined that  thenceforward  it  should  be  known  amongst 
them  that  at  least  there  were  some  who  cared.  We 
never  qpuld  find  that  girl  again,  but  during  ten  years 
we  dealt  with  1200  cases  and  saved  75  per  cent. 

As  time  goes  on  and  the  Rescue  Work  becomes  known 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  cases  to  help.  One  tells  another 
and  friends  ask  for  advice  over  girls  who  have  gone 
wrong  ; but  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
original  object  : — “To  let  it  be  known  that  help  is  there 
for  anyone  willing  to  be  helped,  and  this  in  Christ’s  name 
and  for  Christ’s  sake.” 

A second  dictum  is  this  : — “ We  cannot  expect  to  help 
any  who  are  not  willing  to  be  helped.”  They  cannot  be 
forced  or  cajoled,  and  it  is  fatal  to  the  work  to  misrepre- 
sent what  can  be  done  for  them.  If  a girl  cannot  be  per- 
suaded, she  must  be  left  for  the  time  ; prayer  is  then  our 
only  resource. 

The  duties  of  the  outdoor  Missionary  would  be  gener- 
ally as  follows  : — 

1.  To  work  in  the  streets,  especially  at  night,  in  order 
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to  know  the  girls  by  sight,  and  the  places  where  they 
lodge. 

2.  To  speak  to  any  that  can  be  addressed  when  alone, 
if  occasion  serve,  and  tell  them  that  she  is  a friend  ready 
and  able  to  help. 

3.  To  have  at  hand  some  of  the  small  books,  of  which 
a list  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  (see  page  205),  to 
distribute,  having  first  written  on  them  the  name  and 
address  of  the  Missionary,  or  the  Mission  House. 

4.  To  attend  the  Police  Courts  and  take  charge  of  any 
girl  the  magistrates  may  wish  to  place  under  the  care  of 
the  Association.  If  there  is  a Police  Court  Missionary, 
to  co-operate  with  him  or  her. 

5.  To  co-operate  with  the  Prison  Chaplain,  and  the 
Discharged  Prisoners’  Aid  Society. 

6.  To  visit  the  Lock  ward  of  the  Infirmary  or  Work- 
house,  with  a view  to  influencing  those  who  may  be 
leaving. 

7.  To  follow  up  cases  met  with  in  the  streets,  and  such 
as  may  be  heard  of  while  doing  so  : one  case  successfully 
dealt  with  often  leads  to  another. 

8.  To  travel  with  girls  going  to  distant  Homes,  or  to 
make  arrangements  for  their  journey  where  this  is  not 
necessary,  and  see  them  off,  in  charge  of  the  guard. 

To  facilitate  the  sending  of  girls  by  rail  with  safety, 
copies  of  the  following  form  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Female  Aid  Society,  32,  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W., 
for  3d.  a dozen. 

Instructions  for  the  guidance  of  Young  Women  sent 

by  Railway. 

1st. — Those  who  send  young  women  by  railway  should 
be  careful  to  see  that  they  are  supplied  with 
a copy  of  these  Instructions  before  starting. 

2nd. — The  young  woman  on  arriving  at  Station 
should  hold  these  Instructions  in  her  hand 
folded,  until  Messenger  speaks  to  her,  who  may 
be  known  by  the  fact  of  her  having  a corres- 
ponding paper. 
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3rd. — If  the  Messenger  should  not  arrive  in  time  to 
meet  the  train,  the  holder  of  these  Instructions 
should  go  into  the  waiting  room,  and  there 
remain  with  her  luggage  until  the  Messenger 
arrives. 

4th. — But,  if  through  any  mistake,  the  Messenger  does 
not  arrive  within  half  an  hour,  the  holder  of 
these  Instructions  should  consult  a Railway 
Official  as  to  the  best  means  of  getting  to 
(insert  full  address) 

Railway  Porters  all  wear  uniform  and  have  numbers. 

(Two  copies  of  these  instructions  should  be  filled  up 
by  the  friend  of  the  passenger,  one  copy  to  be  sent  to 
the  person  expected  to  meet  her,  if  possible  two  days 
before  the  young  woman  starts,  and  one  to  be  given  to 
her  to  hold  in  her  hand  at  the  station  at  which  she  is  to 
be  met.) 

9.  To  work  loyally  and  pleasantly  with  the  ladies,  the 
indoor  Missionary,  and  other  workers,  and  to  see  that 
what  is  done  in  Christ’s  name  for  the  saving  of  souls  is 
not  marred  by  pride,  touchiness,  or  selfishness. 

10.  To  keep  clearly  before  her  constantly  that  the 
ultimate  end  and  aim  of  her  work  is  the  saving  of  souls 
from  sin  and  ruin. 

Suggestions  for  the  Outdoor  Missionary. 

1.  Never  let  anything  induce  you  to  eat  or  drink  the 
smallest  thing  in  a bad  house,  and  do  not  stand  near  a 
table,  or  where  a person  would  come  up  behind  you 
unawares. 

2.  Be  on  your  guard  if  the  woman  keeping  the  house, 
or  anyone  in  it,  offers  you  anything  to  smell. 

3.  Stand  if  possible  near  the  door,  and  see  that  it  is 
not  shut  upon  you  ; at  the  same  time,  avoid  any  appear- 
ance of  suspicion  or  fright. 

4.  Whatever  may  meet  your  eyes,  make  no  observation 
upon  it,  and  do  not  appear  to  see  anything  but  the 
business  upon  which  you  have  come. 
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5.  Your  duty  does  not  take  you  in  such  a house  to  any 
room  but  the  downstairs  sitting  room. 

6.  Do  not  scream  or  appear  disconcerted  if  attempts 
are  made  to  frighten  you,  that  you  may  be  deterred  from 
coming  again. 

7.  If  money  is  offered  you  in  such  a place,  do  not  touch 
it  with  your  hands,  nor  receive  it,  even  if  offered  on  the 
plea  of  helping  a rescue  case  or  the  Society  you  work 
for  ; have  nothing  to  do  with  it  ; say  that  any  such  con- 
tribution must  be  paid  to  your  superintending  lady,  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society  you  represent. 

8.  If  the  Honorary  Secretary  goes  with  you,  arrange 
with  her  to  leave  together  as  soon  as  you  feel  it  well  to 
come  away  ; it  is  best  to  settle  that  first. 

9.  If  she  is  with  you,  let  neither  show  the  least  curiosity 
to  see  or  hear  anything  but  the  one  business  about  which 
you  have  come.  Such  people  are  apt  to  be  very  sus- 
picious, and  think  a second  person  has  come  as  a spy. 
An  injudicious  look  or  word  from  her  companion  may 
endanger  the  Missionary’s  future  safety  among  the  same 
people. 

10.  Always  keep  eye  and  ear  open  as  to  any  children 
about.  The  law  now  can  be  successfully  used  to  prevent 
them  from  being  brought  up  in  such  places,  and  a word 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  or  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  in 
London  will  generally  suffice.  (For  this  purpose  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  have  addresses  of  streets  and  courts, 
and  the  numbers  correct ; they  should  be  written  down  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  done,  outside  without  attracting 
attention.) 

11.  Be  well  acquainted  with  the  law  on  all  points  which 
affect  Rescue  Work  (see  page  183). 

12.  Be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  police,  without  being 
intimate  with  individual  policemen.  Where  it  is  possible, 
deal  with  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  and  when  a case 
is  committed  to  them,  let  them  work  it  out  in  their  own 
way  ; leave  it  to  them,  and  let  them  have  the  credit. 
Their  help  is  often  needed  to  recover  the  box  of  clothes 
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belonging  to  a rescued  girl,  and  such  matters.  (See 
further  hints  under  heading  “ Co-operation  with  Police,” 
page  175.) 

13.  In  dealing  with  girls,  be  careful  not  to  make 
promises  as  to  what  can  be  done,  how  long  they  must 
stay  in  a Home,  or  when  a place  of  service  can  be  got  for 
them.  Always  speak  the  truth  to  them,  and  do  not  try 
to  save  them  by  any  misrepresentation  of  facts.  Better 
lose  a case  for  a time  than  deceive  them  in  any  way. 

14.  Parents  and  friends  often  give  much  trouble,  and 
are  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  rescue  and  future  welfare 
of  their  children,  though  they  are  a great  help  when  their 
influence  is  on  the  right  side.  In  dealing  with  them,  your 
Honorary  Secretary  will  be  often  of  great  use,  and  two 
are  better  than  one,  as,  if  there  is  a witness,  they  cannot 
say  afterwards  that  things  were  said  and  done  which  were 
not.  The  girls  most  often  saved  are  those  who  have 
praying  mothers  or  fathers. 

15.  A register  should  be  kept  in  which  each  case  dealt 
with  is  entered,  with  necessary  addresses  and  dates, 
indexed  for  future  reference,  and  added  to  if  anything 
further  is  done.  The  book  should  be  carefully  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  and  seen  by  no  one  but  the  Missionary 
and  the  Honorary  Secretary  (see  page  199). 

16.  It  will  be  a great  help  in  the  work  if  you  are  a 
total  abstainer,  and  if  this  is  known  to  be  the  case. 

17.  Even  the  dress  of  the  Missionary  is  of  importance. 
It  should  be  dark,  and  not  easily  seen  at  a distance,  neat 
and  scrupulously  clean,  but  not  observable  ; black  is  really 
the  best  wear  for  the  work.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  dress  should  be  becoming.  A uniform 
is  not  recommended. 

Here  let  it  be  remarked  that  experiences  differ  on  some 
points.  Locality  and  other  circumstances  affect  the 
character  of  the  work  of  the  Missionary  to  a great 
extent. 

Another  provincial  Honorary  Secretary  suggests  that 
the  outdoor  worker,  besides  visiting  cases  to  whom  she 
is  directly  sent,  should  visit  the  places  where  fallen  girls 
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and  women  are  to  be  met  with — recognizable  as  such — 
and  either  make  acquaintance  with  them  there,  or  trace 
them  to  their  abodes,  and  then  visit.  The  opportunities 
and  difficulties  of  access  to  this  class  depending  largely 
on  geographical  and  other  peculiarities  of  each  separate 
town,  a Visitor,  if  a stranger,  should  carefully  study 
it  under  guidance  of  someone  well  acquainted  with 
local  circumstances  affecting  the  morale  of  the  town. 
Avoid  visiting  too  frequently  in  any  one  street.  Look 
out  for  the  largely-prevailing  evil  of  young  women  lodging 
in  single  furnished  rooms,  alone,  or  two  or  more  together, 
either  “ kept  ” by  some  man  of  the  lower  orders,  or 
practically  “ on  the  streets,”  but  cleverly  evading  the 
laws  against  brothels.  By  watching  the  public-houses 
and  vaults,  many  may  be  seen,  spoken  to,  or  traced, 
but  they  should  not  be  spoken  to  in  the  company  of  men. 
The  “ turn-out  ” of  theatres,  music  halls,  dancing  classes, 
and  of  musical  and  other  evening  entertainments  at 
public-houses  should  be  watched. 

The  Missionary  must  be  ready  to  suit  her  offers  of  help 
to  the  special  features  of  the  case  and  the  disposition  and 
previous  conduct  of  the  girl,  either  by  returning  her 
to  her  friends,  placing  her  under  medical  care,  sending 
her  to  a Home  for  a year  or  two,  getting  employment  for 
her  if  absolutely  unwilling  to  go  to  a Home,  furthering 
her  marriage,  if  she  is  living  with,  or  attached  to  a man 
whom  it  seems  right  she  should  marry. 

Those  who  advise  a girl  to  enter  a Home  should  try  to 
convince  her  that  her  present  position  is  one  of  peril  and 
misery  (if  she  has  not  realized  it),  and  can  lead  to  nothing 
better,  holding  out  the  privilege  of  the  safety  and  training 
in  a Home,  and  bright  prospect  of  a happy,  useful  life,  such 
as  God  created  her  on  purpose  to  lead  and  to  enjoy,  telling 
her  she  will  learn  to  like  work  and  regularity  by  degrees, 
and  that,  if  she  prays  sincerely,  God  will  change  her 
desires,  and  she  will  really  enjoy  leading  a good  life. 
The  cases  we  find  oftenest  fail  are  those  where  conscience 
is  not  touched,  but  parents  or  relatives,  in  distress  and 
horror,  call  in  the  Visitor,  and  among  them  all  the  girl 
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is  over-persuaded.  Because  in  many  cases  going  into  a 
Home  is  the  best  course,  and  results  prove  it,  it  does  not 
follow  that  anything  is  lost  by  the  refusal  of  a certain  girl 
there  and  then  to  enter  a Home. 

The  two  agents,  viz.,  the  Missionary  and  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  being  secured,  a third  requisite  will  be  a Tem- 
porary Shelter  or  Mission  House. 

In  Rescue  Work  it  is  of  no  use  to  say  to  a poor  girl 
who  may  come  under  your  influence,  “ Come  again  on 
such  a day  and  I shall  be  able  to  help  you  to  leave  your 
present  life.”  It  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  say,  “ Come 
with  me  now,  I can  take  you  in  at  once,  where  you  will 
be  kindly  treated  and  find  yourself  in  a comfortable 
home  among  friends.” 

Hints  as  to  the  management  of  the  Mission  House 
will  be  found  on  pages  hi  — 114.  There  is  much  to 
recommend  the  plan  of  the  outdoor  Missionary  living  at 
the  Mission  House,  but  it  has  very  often  been  found  to 
work  unsatisfactorily. 

In  the  foregoing  observations,  the  writer,  in  setting 
forth  the  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  describes 
w|jat  has  been  found  practicable  in  a large  provincial  town. 
No  doubt  it  is  most  desirable  that  each  outdoor  Missionary 
should  have  the  supervision  and  assistance  of  such  a lady 
— and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  same  amount  of 
supervision  cannot  be  exercised  unless  all  the  active 
help  is  given  which  has  been  insisted  upon — in 
London,  however,  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to 
secure  the  services  of  ladies  willing  and  able  to  give  such 
aid.  The  outdoor  Missionaries  there  keep  a journal  briefly 
recording  their  daily  work,  and  these  journals  are  read 
weekly  by  the  Committee  or  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
is  always  accessible  for  any  counsel  and  advice  that  may 
be  required  between  the  Committee  Meetings.  This 
arrangement  throws  much  more  responsibility  upon  the 
Missionary,  who,  however,  is  usually  trained  in  the  first 
instance  by  working  for  a time  under  an  experienced 
Missionary.  The  regulations  under  which  the  Mission- 
aries in  London  work  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  I. 
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Overlapping. 

Too  often  it  is  found  that  more  than  one  agency  is 
trying  to  persuade  a woman  to  go  into  a Home.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  woman  is  apt  to  imagine  that  she  will 
be  conferring  a great  favour  by  accepting  an  offer  of  help, 
and  that  those  who  importune  her  derive  some  pecuniary 
gain  by  her  entering  a Home.  As  soon  as  it  is  discovered 
that  another  agency  is  interested  in  the  woman,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  ensure  co-operation  (see  Chap.  XIV.). 

Women  with  Children. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  difficult  cases  to  deal  with. 
A woman  will  often  say  that  she  must  supplement  her 
earnings  by  sin,  in  order  to  support  her  child  or  children. 
A woman  can  very  often  support  one  child  by  honest 
industry  if  it  is  boarded  out.  In  any  case,  the  Missionary 
should,  if  possible,  see  the  child  or  children  and  the  foster- 
mother.  If  convinced  that  the  mother  is  paying  more 
for  the  maintenance  than  she  can  honestly  earn,  the 
foster-mother  may  be  induced  to  make  a smaller  charge, 
or  it  may  be  found  possible  to  interest  friends  to  contribute 
a little  to  the  cost  of  maintenance,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
amount  to  what  the  mother  can  pay  out  of  her  fair  wages. 
In  that  case,  the  Missionary  should  satisfy  herself  that 
the  mother  does  not  continue  in  sin,  and  that  the  child 
is  properly  cared  for. 

Indiscriminate  Visitation  of  bad  Houses 

is  not  desirable.  It  seems  necessary  to  mention  this,  lest 
the  previous  observations  on  pages  8 and  21-22  should  be 
misconstrued.  They  only  have  reference  to  visits  paid 
to  girls  already  known  to  the  Missionary.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  Rev.  Arthur  Brinckman’s  remarks  and 
advice  upon  this  subject  : — 

“ It  is  much  easier  now  for  ladies  to  go  into  many  of 
these  places  than  it  would  have  been  some  years  ago  ; 
but  while  there  is  less  risk  of  various  kinds  of  insult  and 
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danger,  not  much  good  is,  or  can  be,  done  in  this  sort  of 
way,  except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances.  If 
you  can  get  the  women  to  come  to  see  you,  they  will  be 
far  more  likely  to  let  you  help  them  away,  than  by  your 
going  to  see  them.  If  you  go  to  see  a girl  in  a house  in 
which  the  landlord  or  landlady  lives,  the  object  of  your 
visit  will  soon  be  guessed,  and  in  various  ways  they 
would  defeat  your  good  intentions.  If,  too,  there  are 
other  bad  women  in  the  house,  chaff,  ridicule,  threats, 
drink,  would  all  be  used  to  counteract  your  efforts. 

“ Where  a girl  lives  in  a quiet  lodging  of  her  own.  the 
visit  of  the  lady  (coming  by  appointment)  is  all  easy 
enough,  and  good  may  come  there,  as  elsewhere  ; but 
regular  house-to-house  visiting  where  these  girls  live  in 
numbers  does  little  good,  and  workers  who  would  be  quite 
up  to  such  efforts,  and  likely  to  do  well  in  them,  are  few 
and  far  between.  When  the  landlady  is  most  civil,  the 
opposition  to  your  efforts  will  often  be  the  most  persistent 
and  successful,  though  you  would  not  guess  it  by  her 
manner  to  yourself. 

“Girls  you  have  got  to  know  will  sometimes  tell  you 
that  you  may  come  and  see  them  at  their  lodgings,  and 
you  may  then  go,  and  so  keep  up  the  acquaintance  which 
you  hope,  God  willing,  will  end  in  the  winning  of  their 
souls  ; but  that  is  very  different  from  going  to  a bad 
house,  not  knowing  a girl  who  lives  in  it  before  you  ring 
the  bell  for  admittance. 

“ If  you  can,  as  some  can,  have  a girl  to  supper  at  your 
own  house,  with  a hint  that  she  may  bring  any  other  girl 
she  likes,  you  will,  like  this,  soon  get  to  know  as  many 
as  you  would  have  in  this  house  visitation,  and  know  them 
better,  too. 

“ When  you  go  to  see  a girl  in  a bad  house,  be  sure 
that  you  ascertain  from  her  exactly  which  is  her  room, 
which  floor,  front  or  back,  and  also  the  maid-servant’s 
name  and  the  landlady’s.  Address  them  by  name,  saying, 

‘ I am  come  to  see  Miss  ,’  and  walk  straight  up  at 

once  to  her  door.  If  you  ask  if  she  is  in,  or  can  you  see 
her,  you  will  most  likely  receive  the  assurance  that  she 
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is  out,  or  left  that  morning  with  a friend  for  Brighton,  or 
gone  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  somewhere  away. 

“ A girl  in  a bad  house  once  wrote  to  me  to  get  her 
away  into  a hospital.  The  lady  I sent  was  told  that  she 
had  been  removed  to  a hospital  the  day  before.  I sent 
another  lady,  telling  her  to  go  straight  up  to  the  girl’s 
room,  and  there  she  was  in  bed.  She  was  brought  to 
St.  Agnes’  Hospital,  recovered  and  emigrated. 

“Of  course,  only  women  should  visit  these  girls  at 
their  houses. 

“ If  a girl  dying  in  a bad  house  send  for  a clergyman 
to  come  to  her,  go  to  her  he  ought.  In  a case  like  this, 
which  will  not  often  happen,  God’s  servant  must  leave 
his  character  in  his  Master’s  hands,  and  do  his  duty.  As 
for  precautions,  leaving  word  with  a trusty  friend  where 
you  are  going,  or  telling  a policeman  near  the  house  the 
nature  of  your  mission,  asking  him  what  sort  of  house  it 
is,  as  a pretext  for  your  information,  I think  the  simplest 
way  is  to  say  nothing,  and  to  go  straight  and  do  what 
you  can. 

“ Always  ask  the  time  at  which  you  had  better  call,  if 
you  know  one  of  the  girls  in  the  house.  As  a rule,  not 
before  twelve,  but  in  many  cases  later  in  the  day  is  much 
better.  Drink  has  not  lost  all  its  bad  effect  early  in  the 
morning;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  a landlady  gets 
rude  from  drink  later  in  the  day. 

“ Always  enquire  judiciously  of  the  girl  you  visit  if 
there  is  a girl  ill,  or  anyone  quite  new  to  the  life,  in  the 
house. 

“It  would  not  be  a bad  scheme,  if  judiciously  worked, 
if  there  was  a little  fund  in  each  district,  out  of  which  to 
pay  a few  shillings’  reward  to  charwomen  and  others  who 
gave  information  to  the  Incumbent  or  District  Visitor  of 
any  new,  ‘ just  beginning’  sort  of  case  in  a house.” 

Visiting  those  who  live  in  Houses  of  their  own. 

On  this  subject,  the  same  writer  suggests  : — 

“ You  ought,  if  possible,  to  get  some  little  introduction  ; 
you  have  no  right  to  walk  into  anyone’s  private  house 
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without  leave  or  some  introduction.  The  best  way  would 
be  to  send  in  a nicely-worded  note,  your  card  with  it — 
‘ I should  be  so  much  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  see  me 
for  two  minutes.’  If  you  are  asked  to  come  in,  simply 
say,  ‘ How  good  of  you  to  see  me  ; do  not  be  angry  with 
me  for  venturing  to  intrude  upon  you,  but  I do  so  want 
to  tell  you — and  I hope  you  will  believe  it — that  if  ever 
you  should  in  any  way  want  a friend,  and  I can  help  you, 
do  send  for  me,  and  let  me  have  a good  try.’  This  may, 
or  may  not,  lead  to  further  conversation  ; if  it  does,  all 
well  ; if  not,  apologize  once  more  for  the  intrusion,  say 
good-bye,  try  and  shake  hands,  and  retire. 

‘‘  I think  this  is  a better  plan — writing  a note  and 
asking  permission  to  enter — than  that  suggested  by  Miss 
Hopkins  in  ‘Work  in  Brighton’  (page  66),  where  she 
advises  you  ‘ to  ask  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  stating  that 
you  have  called  on  business , and  then,  having  once  got  in, 
trust  to  kindness  and  tact  and  simple  human  friendliness 
to  gain  a footing.’  . . . To  act  on  this  advice  would  lay 
oneself  open  to  the  reproof  of  the  ‘ lady  of  the  house  ’ — 
‘ Why,  I was  told  you  came  on  business  ; thought  you 
might  be  my  milliner’s  sister  with  a new  thing  in  bonnets 
or  skirts.’  And  if  you  were  at  once  bowed  out,  it  would 
not  be  a matter  for  surprise.” 

Work  in  the  Streets 

has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  first  duties  of  an  outdoor 
Missionary.  We  would  add  a few  brief  hints  in  relation 
to  this  department  of  the  work. 

1.  Avoid  the  crowded  part  of  the  streets.  In  a crowd, 
such  as  that  at  the  top  of  Waterloo  Place,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  there  is  much  excitement  and  little  chance 
of  success. 

2.  Usemuchtact  in  addressing  women.  An  experienced 
worker  suggests  addressing  her  in  some  such  way  as 
this — “ I beg  your  pardon  for  speaking  to  you,  but  do 
you  happen  to  know  any  young  woman  who  is  ill  or  in 
trouble,  whom  I could  be  a friend  to?  ” This  may  elicit 
the  reply,  “ What  do  you  mean  ? ” and  may  lead  to  further 
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explanation  and  conversation.  Cut,  of  course,  all  cannot 
be  approached  in  the  same  way. 

3.  Never  speak  to  drunken  women. 

4.  Rather  lose  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  a woman 
than  run  the  risk  of  making  the  mistake  of  addressing  a 
person  you  ought  not  to.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down  for 
preventing  such  mistakes,  which  are  rarely  made  by  an 
experienced  worker.  Perhaps  extra  care  is  needed  in 
speaking  to  women  early  in  the  evening.  Loitering  about 
is,  of  course,  suspicious  ; accosting  men  is  conclusive. 

5.  Do  not  go  to  public-houses  and  low  places  of  enter- 
tainment, or  any  place  of  amusement,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  hold  of  these  women. 

6.  Women  who  have  asked  for  and  received  shelter  at 
a late  hour  in  the  evening  have  generally  proved  unsatis- 
factory cases.  Having  received  refreshment  and  sleep, 
the  next  morning  they  change  their  mind  and  desire  to 
depart.  It  is  usually  best  to  let  them  pass  the  night  in 
the  Casual  Ward,  and  to  pay  them  an  early  visit  next 
morning,  or  give  them  an  address  of  a Mission  Plouse, 
where  they  can  be  admitted  at  an  early  hour  next  day. 

Some  Inducements  to  quit  Sin. 

Under  this  heading,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Brinckman  gives 
the  following  suggestive  heads  of  thoughts  and  remarks, 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  found  useful  when  trying  to 
persuade  women  to  come  away  to  a pure  life. 

“ ‘ Very  hard  to  give  it  up,  because  I am  not  like  some 
girls,  miserable  in  it.  I rather  enjoy  it  all,  and  in  many 
ways  have  had  plenty  of  pleasure.’ — Yes,  that  makes  it 
harder  to  come  away  ; but  I shall  have  all  the  greater 
good  hopes  of  you  and  your  future  happiness  and 
usefulness.  God,  who  knows  what  the  struggle  costs 
you,  is  not  an  unmoved  witness,  and  will  more  than  make 
all  up,  and  bless  you  now  and  hereafter. 

“ ‘ Humiliating  to  be  known  by  good  people  to  have 
been  a fallen  woman.’ — Good  people,  who  are  really 
good,  will  never  despise  you.  If  you  are  truly  sorry, 
and  trying  to  do  well,  I would  sooner  be  you  than  those 
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who  despise  you,  for  God  must  be  very  jealous  over  His 
penitents.  Another  year  of  sin,  and  you  may  be  dead,  or 
never  have  the  chance  to  get  away,  and  then  always  be 
wretched.  If  you  settle  down  in  a good,  honest  life,  you 
will  be  happy,  and  think  of  the  year’s  preparation  as  the 
best  year  of  your  life.  Never  mind  now  about  looks  and 
dress  ; the  former  will  not  spoil  by  a more  restful  life, 
and  will  last  all  the  longer.  The  time  must  come  when 
the  most  beautiful  must  see  corruption,  and  the  last 
dress  be  a shroud. 

“ Depend  upon  it,  I am  not  the  only  one  who  wants  you 
to  give  up  this  sin  and  come  away  from  it.  God  wants 
you.  Will  you  refuse  Him?  The  angels  want  you  ; 
may  be  some  of  the  holy  dead  are  now  yearning  that  you 
should  live  more  worthy  of  God  and  your  calling. 

“ You  will  learn  something  useful,  and  so  be  better 
provided  for  in  later  years. 

“ As  you  are  now,  you  do  not  save  money.  You  would 
not  like  to  live  and  die  in  the  Union. 

“You  may  get  diseased,  and  for  life. 

“You  may  never  know  anyone  who  really  cares  for 
you  and  loves  you  as  you  are  now.  In  a new,  good  life 
some  will  love  you,  and  you  them. 

“ You  cannot  draw  one  breath  or  live  one  moment  unless 
God  allowed  it. 

“ What  if  He  suddenly  takes  you  as  you  are  ? 

“ You  know  better  than  to  think  men  really  care  for 
you,  whatever  they  say  or  give  you.  They  speak  of  you 
to  others  in  the  most  contemptuous  fashion,  however  kind 
or  generous  they  may  seem  to  be  to  you. 

“ Do  not  think  a good  life  need  be  a dull  one  ; it  is 
the  brightest  of  all.” 

“You  were  made  for  something  better ; this  life  degrades 
you.  You  are  doing  no  good  to  anyone  like  this.  In 
time  you  may  be  living  a useful,  and,  therefore,  a more 
happy  life. 

“ Think  of  others.  In  this  life  you  tempt  the  children 
of  others  to  their  ruin. 

“ We  shall  have  much  to  answer  for  as  to  the  wrong 
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done  by  others  through  our  faults,  as  well  as  for  our  own 
sins. 

“ God  in  His  own  Word  tells  you  that  this  bad  life 
shuts  you  out  from  heaven. 

“ Whatever  excuses  any  make  for  it,  God  says,  ‘ Do 
it  not.’  Obedience  is  safest,  even  if  hard  at  first. 

“ Your  friend  saying,  ‘ If  you  leave  off  sin  with  him,  he 
will  go  and  do  worse,  or  kill  himself,’  is  not  to  be  listened 
to  ; this  is  a very  old  trick  to  keep  women  in  sin. 

“ Do  not  say  you  will  come  at  a future  day  after  much 
pressure,  or  when  sick  and  tired  of  your  life.  Come  now, 
of  your  own  accord  ; you  will  soon  be  happier  than  you 
are  now. 

“ Those  who  have  left  sin  and  lived  well  have  proved 
this. 

“ Those  who  have  lived  as  you  have,  when  near  death, 
have  said  often  and  often,  if  life  came  over  again  they 
would  never  sin  like  this. 

“ Less  uneasy  feeling  within.  Conscience  quieter, 
more  hope  in  the  future,  more  hope  for  ‘ beyond  the 
grave,’  less  fear  of  death. 

“ There  are  moments  now  when  you  feel  miserable  ; 
drink,  fresh  pleasures,  fresh  excitement,  fresh  sin  will 
not  keep  these  dark  moments  away. 

“ Fancy  an  eternity  of  them. 

“ Remember,  in  this  life  of  fornication  you  may  often 
be  committing  adultery,  doubling  your  guilt. 

“Your  going  into  a Home  for  a year  or  so  is  not 
wasted  ; you  will  be  glad  in  time  that  you  did  so. 

“You  will  be  judged  by  God  Himself.  Think  what 
He  did — came  on  earth  and  suffered  that  you  should  be 
saved  from  sins,  that  you  should  not  commit  them. 

“To  show  you  what  an  awful  thing  sin  is  to  have  cost 
such  a sacrifice. 

“ Flow  dreadful  to  be  lost  ! 

“ Many  will  tell  you  there  is  no  hell. 

“ That  God  never  said  there  was. 

“ That  punishment  does  not  last  for  ever. 

“ God  would  not  deceive  you.  If  there  were  no  hell, 
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and  if  everlasting  punishment  were  not  true,  He  would 
not  again  and  again  have  expressed  Himself  as  He  has 
done. 

“ Heaven  is  eternity  of  joy,  glory,  pure  love,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  who  is  love. 

“ A few  years  of  brave  effort,  and  it  will  be  yours  by 
God’s  grace. 

“ You  feel  you  have  no  strength  against  temptation  ; 
after  a bit,  bodily  and  mentally  the  temptation  will  be 
less  powerful. 

“‘Unkind  in  Homes.’ — I will  promise  you  solemnly 
to  take  you  away  if  really  unhappy.  Not  the  next  day, 
though,  as  you  may  not  always  settle  down  at  once  ; and 
sometimes  a girl,  when  things  go  wrong  in  a little  way, 
gets  in  a pet,  and  wants  to  go,  and  next  day  she  would 
be  very  sorry,  and  would  implore  to  stay. 

“ ‘ God  never  forgive  you  ! ’ — I am  ready,  you  see,  to 
be  friends  with  you,  and  my  love  is  a mere  drop  in  an 
ocean  compared  to  God’s,  so,  of  course,  He  will  forgive 
if  you  will  be  sorry  and  amend. 

“ ‘ I do  not  want  to  give  up  my  liberty.’ — What  came 
of  your  freedom  ? You  are  not  over  happy  now,  are  you  ? 

“ If  you  go  to  a Home,  it  will  just  get  you  into  the  way 
of  regular  habits  and  hours,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to 
take  your  place  in  the  world  in  some  good  way,  easier 
than  you  could  now. 

“ Our  Lord  gave  up  His  own  will  and  liberty  thirty- 
three  years  for  us  all,  so  it  will  be  a little  offering  in 
return  for  His  love  to  give  up  yours  in  a small  way  for 
a year  or  so,  and  to  gain  much  by  doing  so.” 

The  placing  of  Girls  in  Homes. 

This  question  will  be  referred  to  fully  in  a future 
chapter,  but  it  is  mentioned  here  to  warn  the  outdoor 
Missionary  to  be  perfectly  open  with  a girl  before  sending 
or  taking  her  to  a Home,  to  tell  her  what  sort  of  life 
it  is  there.  Complaints  have  been  made  that  Missionaries 
have  taken  girls  to  Homes  almost  under  false  pretences, 
and  sometimes  without  even  telling  them  where  they 
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were  going.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  treatment — 
however  well  intended — rouses  in  the  girl  resentment, 
and  renders  her  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  deal  with 
in  the  Home. 


The  Chief  Object 

of  the  outdoor  Missionary,  as  of  every  class  of  Rescue 
Worker,  must  be  to  win  souls  for  God,  although  in  her 
case  it  is  often  but  the  first  stage  of  the  fight,  and  she 
may  have  years  to  wait  before  she  sees  the  result  she 
longs  for.  But  how  and  when  is  she  to  bring  this  chief 
aim  of  her  mission  into  prominence  ? We  can  only  give 
suggestions  that  may  be  generally  applicable.  There 
will  probably  be  peculiarities  connected  with  every  soul 
she  has  to  deal  with.  Generally,  then,  her  chief  aim  and 
the  intensity  of  it  will  gradually  dawn  upon  the  soul  she 
is  striving  to  win,  and  she  will  accomplish  her  purpose 
more  by  deeds  than  by  words,  by  kindness  and  tact  rather 
than  by  verbal  preaching.  Still,  the  Gospel  in  word  will 
at  some  time  have  to  be  presented,  and  there  is  so  little 
opportunity  for  the  outside  Missionary  to  do  this  ; indeed, 
many  cases  pass  out  of  her  hands  into  a Shelter  or  into 
a Home  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  from  the  Superin- 
tendent there  will  the  rescued  one  receive  the  message 
of  the  Gospel.  But  in  other  cases  the  outside  Missionary 
may  have  her  opportunities  in  visits  from  time  to  time, 
and  in  the  employment  of  them,  we  would  only  say — try 
to  be  simple  and  definite.  “Come  to  Jesus”  sounds 
simple,  but  does  not  convey  a very  definite  idea.  Let 
there  be  some  method  in  the  message,  however  brief — 
1st,  something  of  the  story  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  ; 
2nd,  the  cause  of  His  suffering — our  sin  ; 3rd,  the  con- 
fession of  sin  and  the  prayer  for  forgiveness  and  faith — 
“ I believe,  help  Thou  mine  unbelief ; ” 4th,  the  urgency 
of  giving  the  poor,  weak  heart  to  Jesus  Christ  at  once, 
that  it  may  nevermore  forget  His  love,  but  abide  in  Him 
for  ever,  and  even  bring  forth  fruit  to  His  glory.  How- 
ever much  enlarged  upon,  let  these  four  points  be  at  the 
foundation  of  the  teaching. 
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Country  and  other  Workers. 

There  are  other  outdoor  Rescue  Workers  besides  the 
Missionary  and  the  Hon.  Secretary.  Rescue  Work  must 
not  be  confined  to  cities,  but  must  be  extended  to  the 
country  as  well,  if  the  purity  of  England  is  to  be  fostered, 
maintained,  or  increased.  A large  proportion  of  the 
girls  needing  rescue,  come  from  the  country  ; the  villages 
around  every  town,  large  or  small,  supply  girls  who  are 
on  the  streets,  or  are  leading  immoral  lives.  If  means 
could  be  taken  to  influence  these  while  still  in  their 
village  homes  and  schools,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of 
“ conduct  ” among  them,  the  stream  of  pollution  would  be 
to  that  extent  dried  up  at  its  source.  This  does  not 
seem  impossible.  The  numbers  in  each  place  are  small, 
the  homes  accessible,  and,  though  the  process  may  be  slow, 
the  means  of  raising  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
purity  are  available  and  should  be  used.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  are — plain  teaching  from  the  pulpit 
concerning  the  purity  of  life  enjoined  in  the  Bible,  careful 
supervision  of  the  young  in  schools,  instruction  at  Con- 
firmation and  other  Classes,  and  in  Sunday  Schools  when 
the  subject  comes  in  its  turn  in  the  ten  commandments, 
and  other  portions  of  Scripture.  Full  use  should  be 
made  of  Mothers’  Meetings  to  raise  the  tone  of  family 
life,  and  to  urge  the  importance  of  decency  and  modesty 
in  all  the  arrangements  of  the  home.  A Mothers’  Union 
with  its  card  of  plain  suggestions  on  the  guidance  of  the 
family  is  a great  assistance.  With  girls  themselves  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  informing  them  of  evil  they  do  not 
know  ; they  are  not  brought  up  in  such  ignorance  as 
those  who  belong  to  what  we  may  call  the  sheltered 
classes  ; but  strong  heartfelt  words  on  the  right  side  (they 
hear  plenty  of  words  on  the  wrong  side),  founded  on 
God’s  own  Book,  are  what  are  wanted.  No  friend  or 
teacher  need  shrink  from  speaking  to  elder  girls  in  a suit- 
able manner  of  what  she  feels  about  a girl  “ losing  her 
character,”  and  of  the  care  that  should  be  taken  lest  the 
precious  thing  we  call  a girl’s  “virtue”  should  be  en- 
dangered. 
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“ In  a parish  in  the  country,”  writes  a lady,  “ no  fall 
should  ever  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  feeling  of 
dislike  to  the  subject  must  be  got  over.  Here  I speak 
from  my  experience  as  a clergyman’s  wife.  During 
nineteen  years  in  one  country  parish,  we  carried  this 
out ; when  any  girl  ‘ went  wrong,’  as  was  frequently  the 
case  at  first,  we  always  called,  had  a plain  talk  with  her 
and  her  mother,  and,  if  he  could  be  got  at,  the  man  was 
spoken  to  also.  The  result  was  that  the  cases  became 
less  and  less  common,  and  by  the  time  we  left,  such  a 
thing  was  scarcely  ever  known.” 

In  the  case  of  a headstrong,  flighty  girl,  in  danger  of 
falling,  we  would  suggest  communicating  with  a Preven- 
tive and  Rescue  Association  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
co-operation  with  the  Managers,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ob- 
tain advice  and  help  at  once  ; this  may  be  the  means  of 
saving  the  girl,  and  of  checking  her  in  her  evil  course. 

Sometimes,  in  a parish,  there  will  be  found  some 
cottage  which  seems  to  stand  on  rather  a different 
footing  to  the  rest,  where  the  means  of  subsistence  are 
not  quite  obvious,  and  the  inhabitants  vaguely  unsatis- 
factory, where,  perhaps,  young  girls  are  kept  at  home, 
instead  of  going  away  to  service,  and  where  there  are 
young  children  growing  up  whose  parentage  is  not  to  be 
explained,  and  where  a strange  girl  stays  for  a time  with- 
out work,  and,  if  enquiry  is  made,  she  is  said  to  be  a niece, 
or  cousin,  or  other  relative,  though  it  is  plain  that  the 
family  is  not  one  likely  to  go  to  the  expense  of  maintaining 
girls  not  their  own. 

How  to  deal  with  such  a place,  when  found,  is  not  so 
easy  to  say,  but  it  must  not  be  simply  ignored.  Much 
harm  is  done  by  that,  for  the  neighbours  think  that  little 
is  thought  of  the  sin  of  which  little  is  said.  Even  ig- 
norance is  harmful,  because  not  believed.  “ We  thought, 
of  course,  you  knew  all  about  it,”  is  frequently  the  remark 
when  at  last  the  truth  is  known.  The  law  is  now  a great 
help,  for  it  does  not  allow  any  child  to  be  brought  up  in 
a house  where  immorality  is  practised,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  32,  Charing  Cross,  London, 
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or  the  nearest  branch  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  or  a magistrate,  would  probably 
be  able  to  give  advice  how  to  act.  It  is  a great  evil  that 
children  from  such  a house  should  attend  the  same  school 
as  those  from  respectable  families  in  the  place.  Some- 
times the  very  fact  of  the  character  of  the  house  being 
known  and  disapproved  will  cause  it  to  disappear  and  be 
removed  ; of  course,  it  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way  in  its  new  locality.  In  well-to-do  families  living  in 
the  country  there  should  be  the  most  absolute  purity  and 
good  conduct  among  the  sons  and  daughters,  and  respect- 
ability and  steadiness  among  the  household  servants,  both 
male  and  female  ; this  is  all  important.  The  force  of 
example  in  this  matter  can  hardly  be  too  strongly 
emphasized. 
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Chapter  IV. — Departments  of  tpie  Work. 

The  Prison  Visitor. 

Money,  and  how  it  should  be  spent — Inside  the  prison  walls — Loyalty  to 
prison  regulations — Relations  with  the  officers  of  the  prison — With 
fellow-workers— Suggestions  for  the  prison  Visitor — Relations  with 
prisoners — How  to  help  them  with  “a  fresh  start” — Inebriates — 
Finding  Homes — Marriages  and  lying-in  cases — Letter  from  the  late 
Rev.  Charles  Goldney. 

THESE  Hints  to  Ladies  appointed  as  Prison  Visitors 
have  been  issued  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Dis- 
charged Prisoners’  Aid  Societies  after  thorough  con- 
sideration and  discussion  with  prison  workers  of 
experience. 

Prisons  vary  in  size  and  in  situation,  as  well  as  in  the 
character  of  their  criminal  inmates,  but  prison  visiting 
must  be  carried  out  on  similar  lines  everywhere.  To 
some,  these  suggestions  may  seem  too  elaborate  for  the 
size  of  the  work,  while  to  the  overwhelmed  visitor  of  a 
large  city  prison  they  may  appear  lacking  in  those 
minute  instructions,  which  she  fondly  hoped  would  have 
enabled  her  to  deal  successfully  with  puzzling  A.  and 
recalcitrant  B. 

The  visitors  are  nominated  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Discharged  Prisoners’  Aid  Society,  and  appointed  by 
the  Prison  Commissioners.  In  the  case  of  a County 
Prison  it  is  best  that  one  or  more  should  be  chosen 
from  residents  near  the  prison,  and  others  from  the 
large  towns  whence  the  prison  chiefly  draws  its  inmates. 
They  should  represent  various  interests,  and,  especial ly 
in  view  of  the  new  regulations,  one  should,  if  possible, 
be  a Roman  Catholic,  for  befriending  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  gaol.  Finally,  they  should  be  persons  of  dis- 
cretion and  strong  sympathy,  as  well  as  of  zeal. 

In  the  organization  of  their  work  the  ladies  will  be 
guided  by  the  relative  number  of  prisoners  and  visitors. 
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In  a small  prison,  if  more  than  two  visitors  are  ap- 
pointed, it  will  be  best  to  form  themselves  into  a Com- 
mittee, so  that,  as  each  member  will  know  what  the 
others  are  doing,  friction  in  work  will  be  avoided.  In 
large  prisons,  where  the  number  of  prisoners  will  be 
greater  than  the  visitors  can  cope  with,  they  will 
probably  do  better  to  visit  independently,  only  each 
visitor  must  be  careful  to  enter  in  a book  kept  for  the 
purpose  the  name  of  any  prisoner  about  whom  she 
intends  to  make  enquiries.  On  either  plan  a Case  Book, 
very  accurately  made  up,  must  be  kept  at  the  prison. 

Even  with  independent  visiting,  visitors  should  arrange 
to  meet  for  discussion,  comparing  notes,  etc.,  say,  once 
a quarter.  “ Union  is  strength,”  and  work  carried  on 
alone  is  apt  to  become  narrow  and  even  spiritless.  A 
talk  or  conference  with  fellow-workers  cannot  fail  to 
refresh  and  encourage  those  who  work  usually  by 
themselves. 

The  Case  Book  is  absolutely  essential.  In  it  should 
be  recorded  the  previous  history  of  each  prisoner  dealt 
with,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  the  nature  of  the 
help  given,  and  her  subsequent  career.  This  book 
should  be  kept  at  the  prison  for  reference. 

A female  agent  to  meet  selected  prisoners  on  dis- 
charge is  of  the  first  importance  if  the  reformatory  work 
begun  in  prison  is  to  be  followed  up.  The  choice  of 
this  officer  requires  great  care.  She  may  be  a mission 
woman.  If  so,  a fee  for  each  case,  or  a small  salary, 
must  be  given.  Sometimes  a woman  of  higher  social 
position  may  be  found  willing  to  undertake  the  duty  of 
being  at  the  prison-gate  at  the  hour  of  discharge.  In 
this  case,  probably,  only  expenses  will  be  demanded. 
In  no  case  is  the  work  at  all  likely  to  occupy  all  the 
agent’s  time,  and  in  large  city  prisons  it  will,  perhaps, 
prove  safer  to  entrust  this  work  to  a paid  official. 

If  a Committee  be  appointed  its  business  should  be 
conducted  on  the  following  lines  : 

I. — President  and  Secretary  should  be  elected 
annually. 
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II.  — Meetings  should  be  held  monthly. 

III.  — Besides  the  Case  Book  above  referred  to,  two 
other  books  should  be  kept,  viz.,  Minute  Book  and 
Report  Book. 

(1)  The  Minute  Book  requires  no  explanation.  No 

Committee  can  properly  dispense  with  such 
a record  of  their  proceedings. 

(2)  The  Report  Book  will  only  be  necessary  if  the 

Discharged  Prisoners’  Aid  Society  General 
Committee  wish  for  Monthly  Reports.  The 
Book  should  be  initialed  by  their  Chairman, 
to  signify  that  it  has  been  laid  before  them. 
On  no  account  should  one  book  serve  as 
both  Minute  and  Report  Book. 

IV.  — At  the  monthly  meetings,  the  visiting  rota  can 
be  arranged,  and  questions  of  principle  and  case  work 
should  be  discussed,  and  the  Report,  if  needed,  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  the  Secretary.  The  meeting  should 
be  held  at  the  prison,  so  that,  if  necessary,  prisoners 
may  be  interviewed  ; and  the  agent  should  be  in 
attendance,  in  case  her  presence  is  required.  A full 
Annual  Report  should  be  drawn  up  for  presentation  to 
subscribers  and  others. 


Money. 

1. — The  financial  condition  of  the  Discharged 
Prisoners’  Aid  Societies  varies  so  very  much,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  definite  suggestions  on  this 
point.  In  some  Societies,  the  ladies  may  have  to  apply 
directly  to  the  General  Committee  for  each  half-crown 
wanted.  Where  this  is  so,  the  account-keeping  will  be 
simple,  for  the  Secretary  of  the  General  Committee  will 
enter  the  details  in  his  own  books.  The  ladies  will  only 
need  to  enter  clearly  in  the  Case  Book  the  amount 
spent  over  each  case,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
spent.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  beg  from 
outsiders  for  special  cases,  and  the  visitor  concerned 
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will  manage  this  as  she  thinks  best — only  the  disburse- 
ments must  be  entered  in  detail  in  the  Case  Book. 
Other  Societies  may  put  a certain  sum  at  the  disposal 
of  the  ladies.  When  this  is  the  case,  a Treasurer 
should  be  appointed,  and  exact  accounts  of  all  dis- 
bursements should  be  kept,  and  handed  in  at  required 
intervals. 

II. — How  the  Money  should  be  spent.  Money  should 
never  be  put  into  the  prisoner’s  hand  on  discharge. 
Charity  money  is  a trust  in  no  wise  to  be  regarded  as 
so  much  loose  cash,  which  may  be  expended  on  the 
momentary  gratification  of  visitor  and  prisoner.  This 
point  should  be  fully  considered  before  general  instruc- 
tions are  given  to  the  agent  respecting  breakfasts  and 
lodgings.  A woman  discharged  on  a cold,  raw  morning 
may  be  less  inclined  to  make  for  the  public  house  if 
she  receives  a cup  of  hot  tea  or  coffee  on  discharge  ; 
but  this  expenditure  is  not  justifiable  (1)  during  the 
summer,  or  (2)  when  no  further  plan  of  help  has  been 
undertaken.  Breakfast  and  good-bye  is  a pure  waste  of 
money.  No  prisoner  is  discharged  without  a meal,  and 
when  a long  journey  or  tramp  is  in  prospect,  a piece  of 
bread  and  cheese  is  granted  by  the  prison  authorities. 

Temporary  Lodgings.  Except  in  the  rare  case  of  a 
comparatively  innocent  girl  coming  from  prison,  when 
suitable  lodgings  must  be  found  for  her  on  discharge, 
an  elder  woman  may,  legitimately,  be  asked  to  go  to 
the  workhouse  while  arrangements  for  her  future  are 
being  made. 

Short  Journeys.  This  is  wise  expenditure  if  it  brings 
the  woman  back  to  her  family  or  within  reach  of  work. 
If  it  is  simply  “to  give  her  a lift”  over  part  of  the 
road,  while  the  rest  must  be  tramped,  or  to  get  her  out 
of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  expenditure  is 
hardly  so  praiseworthy. 

Hawking  Materials.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  advisable  to 
renew  a licence.  None  is  required  for  hawking  perish- 
ables, and  the  basket  may  be  stocked  with  fish  or  fruit 
at  small  expense.  It  never  forms  a satisfactory  kind  of 
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help,  but  is  obviously  all  that  can  be  done  for  certain 
prisoners,  and  therefore,  on  the  whole,  it  is  occasionally 
worth  doing. 

Inside  the  Prison  Walls. 

I.  — Loyalty  to  Prison  Regulations.  If  the  visitor  has 
discretion,  as  well  as  zeal,  it  will  be  needless  to  warn  her 
against  any  such  infringement  of  rules  as  bringing  gifts 
of  any  kind  whatever  to  prisoners.  The  notice  outside 
the  prison  gates  shows  the  penalties  incurred  by  anyone 
who  brings  certain  articles  to  prisoners.  Such  penalties 
the  visitor  will  hardly  risk  ; moreover,  the  position  of 
prison  visitor  under  the  existing  English  prison  system 
is  one  of  great  privilege  and  corresponding  trust,  and  it 
must  not  be  abused.  There  must  be  no  gossip,  either 
inside  the  prison  or  out  of  it,  as  to  individual  opinions 
on  regulations,  treatment,  officers,  or  system.  It  is  not 
the  business  of  the  visitor  to  receive  complaints  ; the 
Governor,  Visiting  justices  and  Inspectors  exist  for  this 
purpose.  If  anything  seriously  objectionable  comes 
before  the  notice  of  a visitor,  she  should  lay  it  before 
her  own  Committee,  and  only  as  a Committee  should 
they  represent  it  to  the  proper  authorities.  It  must  not 
form  the  subject  of  conversation  at  afternoon  tea. 
Similarly,  if  a case  has  attracted  much  public  attention, 
the  visitor  must  refuse  to  gratify  curiosity  by  imparting 
information  which  her  position  may  give  her  concerning 
the  unfortunate  woman  while  in  prison. 

II.  — Relations  with  Officers.  With  the  Governor  and 
Doctor  the  visitor  will  probably  come  but  little  in  con- 
tact, but  with  (i)  the  Chaplain  there  ought  to  be 
constant  communication  and  a most  friendly  under- 
standing. If  there  is  a Committee,  notice  should  be 
given  him  of  the  Meetings,  with  an  intimation  that  the 
Committee  would  be  Mad  to  see  him  if  he  wishes  to 

o 

meet  them.  The  ordinary  business  would  be  suspended 
during  his  visit,  but  his  co-operation  and  advice  on  cases 
is  of  the  greatest  value.  He  should  be  supplied  with 
the  monthly  list  of  visitors.  Any  misunderstanding 
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with  him  is  deeply  to  be  deplored,  and  all  causes  of 
friction  should  be  scrupulously  avoided.  Tact  and  for- 
bearance will  be  necessary  on  both  sides,  and  work 
should  be  done  in  harness,  without  any  manifestation  of 
self-will.  The  visitor’s  chief  object  should  be  to  promote 
the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the  prisoner  on  dis- 
charge— work  which  cannot,  and  which  should  not  be 
allowed  to,  trench  on  the  Chaplain’s  spiritual  functions. 
When  this  is  properly  understood,  the  ladies,  while  re- 
taining their  position  as  independent  visitors,  will  put 
themselves  at  his  disposal  in  the  manner  best  calculated 
to  obtain  the  end  both  have  in  view,  viz.,  the  spiritual 
reformation  of  the  offender.  They  should  form  a 
powerful  auxiliary  force  for  promoting  the  material 
welfare  of  the  discharged  prisoner,  and  thus  relieve  the 
Chaplain  of  cares  and  labours  in  a temporal  direction. 

(2)  Matron  and  Warders.  These  officers  should  be 
regarded  as  friends  and  assistants,  and  their  opinions 
and  experience  should  command  sympathetic  attention. 
A good  officer  has  more  influence  than  any  visitor,  and 
one  of  the  best,  yet  indirect,  effects  of  a Ladies’  Com- 
mittee may  be  the  softening  of  the  official  attitude 
towards  the  prisoner.  Life  spent  within  a prison  is 
very  dull.  The  routine  is  varied  only  by  the  arrival  of 
fresh  prisoners,  mostly  low  and  violent,  who  have  to  be 
made  clean  and  sober  and  then  passed  into  the  daily 
round.  It  is  not  a humanizing  life  ; it  is  not  an 

elevating  life,  but,  for  all  this,  there  is  much  devotion  to 
duty,  as  well  as  sympathy  with  the  younger  prisoners  ; 
and  she  should  bring  light  and  brightness  to  the  officers 
as  well  as  help  to  the  prisoners.  The  gifts  needed  to 
help  the  latter  are  rare  gifts  and  supreme  ; the  gifts 
needed  to  help  the  former  are  of  more  common 
occurrence,  graciousness,  gentleness,  and  a willingness 
to  have  a little  friendly  talk  when  time  permits. 
Visitors  to  public  Institutions  are  apt  to  forget  the 
officer  entirely  in  their  zeal  for  the  inmate,  or  to  think 
of  her  only  as  one  of  the  many  untoward  circumstances, 
which  it  is  their  business,  as  far  as  possible,  to  counter- 
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act  ; and  if  counteraction  is  necessary,  it  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  friendliness  and  courtesy,  which  will 
produce  a noticeable  effect.  They  should  be  made  to 
feel  themselves,  in  a sense,  fellow- workers,  and  the 
Matron  should  always  be  provided  with  a visiting-list, 
and  any  request  from  her  to  the  visitor  for  a special 
visit  should  be  promptly  complied  with. 

IV. — Felloiv-ivorkers.  With  these,  difficulties  may 

arise,  especially  in  small  prisons  where  the  appointed 
visitor  may  have  nothing  at  all  to  do,  unless  she  sees 
prisoners  whose  “ cases  ” have  been  taken  up  by  previous 
visitors. 

A few  suggestions  may  help  to  clear  the  ground  : — 

(1)  The  visitor  who  first  sees  a prisoner  should  state 
either  to  the  officer,  or  in  a book  kept  for  the  purpose, 
whether  she  means  to  make  the  necessary  enquiries  or 
not.  If  she  leaves  no  instructions,  her  successor  is  free 
to  act. 

(2)  To  the  one  who  takes  up  the  case  all  corre- 
spondence and  arrangements  should  be  left,  but  not 
infrequently  an  interview  with  another  visitor  brings  to 
light  circumstances  and  connections  which  the  previous 
visitor  could  not  have  ascertained,  or  to  whom  they 
would  not  have  been  of  any  importance  had  she  ascer- 
tained them.  The  touch  of  locality  often  brings  about 
special  friendliness  and  helpfulness,  and  when  she  finds 
a prisoner’s  home  or  family  are  specially  known  to  her, 
the  second  visitor  should  communicate  at  once  with  the 
first,  and  they  should  arrange  amicably  who  should  take 
charge  of  the  case. 

(2)  If  the  visitors  work  as  a Committee  and  not  as 
individuals,  their  responsibility  is  a joint  one,  and  if  any 
considerable  outlay  is  contemplated  for  one  case,  it  is 
well  to  have  the  opinion  of  more  than  one  visitor  as  to 
the  desirability  of  it,  and  this  cannot  be  obtained  if  the 
prisoner  is  known  to  one  visitor  only.  In  larger  prisons, 
where  Committee  work  would  be  a hindrance,  one 
worker  would  ask  another  to  see  a special  prisoner  if 
desirable. 
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Relations  with  Prisoners. 

The  prisoners  will  be  seen  either  in  the  cell  or  in  a 
room  appointed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  very  undesirable 
that  the  officer  should  be  present,  and  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  do  the  authorities  insist  upon  it. 
Assuming,  however,  the  presence  of  the  officer  at  the 
interview,  conversation  must  be  carried  on,  as  far  as 
possible,  as  if  she  were  not  present.  There  is  always 
a risk  lest  the  interview  should  resolve  itself  into  a con- 
versation between  visitor  and  officer  about  the  prisoner, 
instead  of  an  exchange  of  views  between  visitor  and 
prisoner.  Being  “ talked  across  ” cannot  fail  to  be 
humiliating  to  any  human  being,  and  it  is  certainly  not 
the  business  of  the  visitor  to  humiliate  the  woman,  but 
rather  to  help  her  to  regain  her  lost  self-respect. 

I. — Prisoners  Statements.  These  will  be  found,  in 
the  main,  correct  as  to  fact,  and  incorrect  as  to  inference, 
but  it  is  not  peculiar  to  prisoners  to  put  a false  colour 
on  their  actions,  or  to  give  willingly,  as  references,  the 
names  of  persons  whom  they  know  cannot  honestly 
speak  well  of  them.  Enquiries  from  these  references 
not  infrequently  elicit  the  fact  that  the  case  which 
appeared  peculiarly  piteous  is  really  peculiarly  bad,  and 
that  the  short  sentence  for  a School  Board  offence  for 
begging  is,  in  reality,  a small  punishment  for  a long 
course  of  misconduct  which  has  hitherto  eluded  the  law. 
In  these,  as  in  so  many  cases,  especially  among  young 
girls,  investigation  shows  that  the  offence  for  which 
imprisonment  is  being  suffered  is  frequently  among  the 
least  of  their  misdemeanours,  and  the  visitor  should  deal 
with  them  accordingly.  Attempts  to  show  that  the  con- 
viction was  unjust,  or  that  she  was,  at  least,  far  more 
innocent  than  others  who  escaped,  should  be  met  by 
pointing  out  that,  although  it  is  possible  that  a mistake 
may  have  been  made,  she  has  been  convicted  and  that 
it  is  not  the  visitor’s  business  to  criticize  the  action  of 
the  law.  As  to  her  companions,  if  guilty,  she  should  be 
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reminded  that  they  are  not  in  better  case  by  escaping 
punishment,  nor  does  that  affect  her  own  position,  which 
is  that  of  a woman  who  has  lost  her  liberty  and  her 
character,  but  may  regain  the  latter  as  well  as  the 
former. 

II.  — Statements  to  Prisoners.  It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  no  news  of  the  outer  world  must  reach 
prisoners  through  visitors.  Short-sentence  prisoners 
are  supposed  to  be  dead  to  everything  outside  the 
prison,  and  enquiries  after  home  and  children  must  be 
passed  over  as  shortly  as  possible,  stating  that,  as 
visitor,  she  is  pledged  to  silence.  The  visitor  may  know 
that  the  woman  will  be  re-arrested  on  discharge,  but  she 
must  not  say  so.  Sometimes  it  seems  highly  desirable 
for  her  own  good  that  a prisoner  should  be  informed  of 
events  which  have  occurred  in  her  family.  Permission 
to  impart  the  information  must  then  be  asked  of  the 
Governor.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  refused.  All  other 
communications  must  be  made  by  the  agent  after  dis- 
charge, and  this  being  so,  breakfast  may  sometimes  form 
a convenient  opportunity  for  explanations. 

III.  — Letters.  Short-sentence  prisoners  can  neither 
send  nor  receive  letters.  Some  women  are  very  anxious 
that  their  friends  should  receive  news  of  them.  When 
this  is  so,  it  is  easy  to  open  communication  with  the 
prisoner’s  family  and  thus  find  out  if  they  are  willing  to 
receive  her  home  again,  etc.  Of  course,  the  replies 
are  not  communicated  to  her,  nor  are  messages  sent 
from  her.  Sometimes  after  giving  addresses,  etc.,  a 
woman  will  declare  she  does  not  want  her  family  com- 
municated with.  Then,  except  in  the  case  of  young 
girls,  the  visitor  is  not  justified  in  doing  so. 

IV.  — Children.  There  are  but  few  of  these  in  prison 
nowadays,  but  should  a child  sentenced  to  a Reformatory 
be  spending  the  interval  there,  the  visitor  should  find  out 
all  she  can  about  the  child’s  previous  history,  and  hand 
on  the  information  to  the  Reformatory  to  which  she  is 
finally  sent. 
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The  Fresh  Start. 

It  may  seem  best  to  some  Committees  to  divide  their 
work  among  themselves,  by  classes.  Thus  one  takes  the 
finding  of  situations,  another  deals  with  inebriates,  while 
a third  undertakes  the  placing  in  Homes. 

1. — Situations.  This  work  requires  peculiar  tact  and 
confidence.  The  prospect  of  getting  a servant  at  low 
wages  tempts  many  mistresses,  and  the  prospect  of 
starting  at  once  afresh  in  the  world  of  workers  attracts 
the  better  class  of  young  women.  A visitor  who  will  do 
this  work  thoroughly,  with  equal  justice  to  mistress  and 
maid,  is  invaluable,  and  it  is  work  which  naturally  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  one  fitted  for  it.  The  visitor  finding 

<T> 

a girl  willing  to  go  to  service,  should  either  at  once  inform 
the  lady  undertaking  this  department,  if  any  specially 
assigned  to  this  work,  or  she  should  do  the  preliminary 
work  of  obtaining  references,  etc.,  then  pass  over  the  corre- 
spondence. Great  disappointments  there  are,  of  course, 
— the  dishonest  making  ofif  with  a few  “ unconsidered 
trifles  ” at  short  notice,  while  the  lazy  and  drunken  inflict 
even  greater  suffering  on  the  household  they  profess  to 
serve  ! But  this  does  not  always  happen,  and  some 
young  women  remain  in  their  places  for  years,  much 
valued  by  their  employers.  A frank  statement  of  the 
girl’s  antecedents  must  be  made  to  the  mistress,  but  this 
should  be  regarded  by  her  as  confidential,  children  and 
fellow-servants  need  not  be  told.  The  question  of  fellow- 
servants  is  indeed  a difficult  one, and  as  a rule  “general  ” 
places  answer  best.  The  employer’s  responsibility  is 
much  increased  if  she  places  a girl  of  doubtful  character 
with  others.  If  the  girl  has  been  dishonest  and  anything 
is  missed,  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  her, 
however  innocent  she  may  be.  Fellow- servants,  too,  if 
they  get  to  know  the  story,  as  they  are  very  likely  to  do, 
are  almost  sure  to  cause  mischief  and  perhaps  ruin  to  the 
servant,  who  may  be  doing  her  best,  however  feebly,  to 
regain  her  character.  Therefore,  a first  place  under  the 
eye  of  her  friend  and  mistress  who  shares  her  work  is  the 
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best  beginning.  If  she  gains  a character,  she  passes  to 
her  next  place  on  the  strength  of  it,  and  the  past  may  be 
ignored.  “ After-care  ” in  these  cases  should  usually  be 
restricted  to  letters,  as  long  as  the  girl  does  well. 

II.  — Inebriates.  These,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  help.  They  are  best  under 
the  care  of  an  unwavering  believer  in  total  abstinence, 
who  is,  therefore,  a very  valuable  visitor.  She  may  be 
able  to  accomplish  something  by  sedulous  after-care. 
To  induce  a person  to  take  the  pledge  while  still  under 
restraint  is  sometimes  objected  to  as  unfair  ; but  if  no 
undue  pressure  is  used,  and  she  is  quite  willing  to  do  so, 
why  should  she  not  ? It  may  carry  her  safely  through 
the  first  few  days  after  discharge,  when  so-called  friends 
will  show  themselves  indiscreetly  friendly. 

III.  — Homes . The  search  for  these,  an  onerous  and 
wearisome  task,  will  naturally  devolve  on  someone  who 
has  a capacity  for  it.  Some  people  are  as  incapable  of 
grasping  the  differences  in  Homes,  whether  Reformatory, 
Certified,  Voluntary  or  “ Fallen,”  as  others  are  in  per- 
suading employers  to  give  an  ex-prisoner  a trial  as 
domestic  servant.  These  persons  seem  to  think,  as  has 
been  aptly  remarked,  that  if  they  place  a girl  within  some 
whited  walls  scantly  furnished  and  supplied  with  a 
Matron,  they  have  done  an  excellent  deed,  and  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  hardened  wickedness  of  the  subject  if  she  is 
not  reformed  by  this  all-sufficient  equipment ! Alas,  the 
reality  is  very  different!  These  “Homes”  are  moral 
Hospitals,  artificial  arrangements  to  meet  and,  if  possible, 
remedy  moral  mischief,  even  as  medical  Hospitals  remedy 
physical  evil,  and  they  have  some  of  the  same  difficulties 
to  contend  with.  The  collection  of  persons  suffering 
from  similar  diseases  under  one  roof  does  not  conduce  to 
the  physical  improvement  of  those  persons  ; it  is  a 
palliative,  necessary  in  the  interests  of  society  at  large, 
and,  in  many  cases,  for  the  welfare  of  the  patient.  To 
breathe  only  air  laden  with  the  germs  of  disease  like  his 
own  must  lessen  the  chances  of  recovery,  unless  and 
except  for  the  skilled  care  and  experience  from  doctor 
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and  nurse,  which  never  fail  to  combat  these  inevitable 
evils,  and  frequently  return  the  man  in  health  to  the 
world  again.  But  would  it  not  be  held  even  criminal  if 
these  patients  were  all  lumped  together  in  one  ward,  or 
even  in  one  building  ? so  that  the  victim  of  consumption 
might  find  himself  placed  in  a smallpox  ward,  and  the 
necessary  repose  of  the  surgical  ward  broken  by  the  sudden 
entrance  of  a severe  case  of  scarlet  fever  ? Yet  in  dealing 
with  the  more  delicate  question  of  moral  evil,  this  is 
frequently  ignored,  especially  if  workers  have  special 
confidence  in  the  Matron  of  a certain  Institution.  A 
giddy  factory  girl,  whose  folly  a wise  friend  at  home 
might  have  cured,  is  sent  to  a Home  for  Fallen  Women 
of  the  lowest  class,  i.e .,  is  placed  in  a Smallpox  Hospital. 
Can  she  fail  to  catch  the  complaint  ? Or  a depraved 
child  is  sent  to  an  Industrial  School  for  rough  and  unruly 
children.  Is  she  not  the  fever-patient,  and  is  it  possible 
to  gauge  the  amount  of  mischief  she  may  do  ? In  prison, 
however,  but  few  good  girls  are  found  ; only  the  visitor 
must  remember  that  the  girl  who  steals  may  be  pure- 
minded  and  steady,  and  that  she  who  has  been  leading 
an  immoral  life  is  proud  to  say,  “ I pay  my  way.”  To 
tamper  with  their  sense  of  right  and  honour,  however 
imperfect  it  may  be,  is  to  do  them  great  wrong  ; and  to 
place  the  two  in  the  same  Institution,  just  because  it  is 
a “ Home,”  would  be  ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  so  sad. 
Classification  is  of  first  importance,  and,  to  secure  it,  a 
straightforward  statement  of  the  case  must  be  sent  with 
application  for  admission  to  the  Institution  asked  to  receive 
her.  Institutions  are  numerous  and  vary  largely  one 
from  another.  Private  information  is  greatly  to  be  valued, 
but  it  is  here  that  many  workers  fail.  They  know  of  one 
or  two  Homes,  and  that  is  all  ; when  these  fail,  they  can 
do  no  more,  and  it  may  be  that  this  ignorance  accounts 
for  the  worst  mistakes  of  this  order  which  are  made.  The 
visitor  must  provide  herself  with  the  Classified  List  of 
the  Child-Saving  and  Rescue  Institutions,  price  is.  6d., 
published  by  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  32, 
Charing  Cross.  If.  bewildered  by  the  catalogue  of  names, 
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she  knows  not  where  to  begin,  she  will  find  prompt  and 
helpful  advice  from  Mr.  Maddison,  the  Secretary,  if  she 
explains  her  needs  clearly  to  him.  As  experience  ac- 
cumulates, she  will  annotate  her  own  lists  with  invaluable 
details,  such  as  could  never  be  printed. 

IV.  — Marriages.  This  is  a very  difficult  question. 
If  the  visitor  wishes  to  bring  about  a marriage  between 
persons  who  are  living  together,  she  must  certainly 
consult  the  Chaplain.  Two  things  are  to  be  borne  in 
mind — 

(1)  Experience  points  out  that  it  is  better  the  couple 
should  repent  apart ; 

(2)  That  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  know  whether 
one  or  both  are  not  already  married,  so  that  the  well- 
meant  effort  may  only  suffice  to  make  a sin  into  a crime 

V.  — Lying-In  Cases.  In  the  recent  Blue  Book  on 
Discharged  Prisoners’  Aid  Societies,  the  Inspector  ex- 
presses his  surprise  that  the  last  woman  to  be  befriended 
in  prison  is  the  mother  who  there  gives  birth  to  an 
illegitimate  child.  If  this  be  so,  the  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek,  and  it  is  sordid  enough.  The  plain  answer  is 
“ Expense  ! ” but  money  is  generally  forthcoming  for 
such  cases  if  definitely  asked  for  from  charitable  persons. 

The  better  class  of  domestic  servant,  or  shop-girl, 
may  occasionally  enter  the  workhouse  for  her  confine- 
ment, but  she  certainly  does  not  enter  the  prison.  Only 
the  very  rough  or  ignorant  girl  is  likely  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  police  at  this  crisis  — chiefly,  perhaps,  the 
servant  from  the  lower  ranks  of  domestic  service,  already 
out  of  place,  and  drowning  future  anxieties  by  present 
uproariousness.  The  low  wages  she  could  earn  before 
health  or  character  was  impaired,  barely  sufficed  for 
herself.  Wages  will  be  lower  now  and  there  is  the  baby 
to  keep.  The  Rev.  G.  P.  Merrick,  in  his  interesting 
book,  “ Work  among  the  Fallen,”  shows  how  terribly 
this  state  of  things  overweights  young  servants  and 
drives  them  on  to  the  streets.  That  this  is  so,  should 
only  make  the  visitor  re-double  her  efforts  when  such 
girls  come  under  her  notice  ; but  if  she  is  to  do  it 
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effectually,  the  General  Committee  must  recognize  their 
responsibility  in  the  matter  and  provide  the  necessary 
funds.  As  a rule,  no  baby  can  be  properly  looked 
after  under  5s.  a week,  so  that  whether  the  mother 
returns  to  service  in  a “little  place,”  or  goes  into  training 
with  the  object  of  becoming  able  to  earn  enough  to 
support  her  child  hereafter,  the  baby  must,  for  a con- 
siderable time,  be  supported  by  other  people.  The  girl’s 
own  mother  or  married  sister  may  perhaps  take  the 
infant  for  rather  less,  but  this,  in  a manner,  increases  the 
responsibility  of  the  visitor,  because  their  connection 
with  the  child  and  the  reduced  pay  make  it  more 
difficult  to  interfere  if  she  sees  that  things  are  going 
wrong,  a point  needing  much  watchfulness  where  ille- 
gitimate children  are  concerned.  Begging  for  such 
cases  is  not  likely  to  be  successful,  and  the  ladies  inter- 
ested in  such  work  are  not  generally  too  well  off.  The 
expense  as  well  as  the  responsibility  of  these  illegitimate 
children  cannot  be  borne  entirely  by  the  parent,  whose 
earning  power  is  so  small,  and  by  those  of  her  own  sex 
who  may  try  to  befriend  her. 

This  is  extremely  important  in  all  cases  except  that 
of  domestic  servants,  and  even  here,  with  the  approval 
of  the  mistress,  a visit  will  probably  be  very  heartily 
welcomed  “ from  my  lady.”  Women  placed  in  lodgings, 
while  engaged  in  factory,  or  laundry,  or  even  in  hawking, 
will  make  the  lady  welcome  ; and  a call  on  the  wife  and 
mother,  who  is  struggling  to  keep  herself  steady,  will  at 
least  show  her  the  sympathy  felt  for  her  was  real.  The 
Homes  where  girls  have  been  placed  should  be  visited 
whenever  it  is  possible.  This  individualizes  the  girl, 
and  is  good  for  the  Homes.  If  someone  takes  a real 
interest  in  her,  E.  becomes  a person,  and  not  a mere 
“case”  to  be  passed  on  from  one  Institution  to  another. 
These  visits,  too,  will  tell  much  about  the  Home  to  an 
experienced  eye.  Where  distance  makes  visiting  im- 
possible, letters  and  Christmas  cards  will  show  the  girl 
she  is  not  forgotten. 

These  “ Hints”  have  dealt  with  Committee  procedure, 
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prison  regulations,  relations  with  officers,  dealings  with 
prisoners,  with  provision  on  discharge  for  various  sorts  of 
offenders,  and  with  kindly  acts  of  after-care  ; but  nothing 
has  been  said  on  the  personal  relations  of  visitor  and 
prisoner.  It  is  inevitable  that  this  should  be  so.  Rules 
for  such  relations,  in  their  higher  aspects,  cannot  be  laid 
down.  Each  visitor  learns  her  own  strength  and  her 
own  weakness.  Prisoners  are  not  all  alike,  neither  are 
visitors.  In  dealing  with  these  dull  and  stunted  lives, 
the  visitor  must,  if  she  has  any  self-knowledge  at  all, 
come  to  feel,  with  deep  humility,  what  she  might  herself 
have  been,  but  for  the  sheltered  life  she  has  led.  Con- 
sidering their  unlovely  surroundings,  they  are  no  worse 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Considering  her  own 
surroundings,  is  she  as  good  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ? The  woman  before  her  is  justly  punished  for 
her  offence  against  society.  The  visitor’s  more  refined 
transgressions  may  be  all  as  soul-destroying  as  the 
prisoner’s  coarser  ones,  and  at  least  her  neighbours  do 
not  strive  to  drag  her  into  open  sin.  Without  this 
humble  and  thankful  recognition  of  their  respective 
positions,  the  visitor  will  assuredly  fail  to  perform  for 
the  prisoner  any  work  worthy  of  her  “ high  calling.” 

The  following  is  the  testimony  of  the  late  Chaplain  of 
H.M.  Prison  at  Stafford  to  the  wonderful  power,  and 
consequent  responsibility,  of  Lady  Visitors  in  prisons  : — 


H.M.  Prison, 


Stafford, 
October  22nd,  1896. 


Dear  Maddison, 

LADY  VISITORS  IN  PRISONS. 

My  sympathies  are  wholly  with  this  movement,  and  I rejoice  to 
know  that  the  Prison  Commissioners  are  ready  to  afford  it  every 
reasonable  facility.  I believe  from  my  heart  that  very  many 
women,  whom  the  ministrations  of  the  Chaplain  have  wholly  failed 
to  touch,  might  be  won  over  by  the  judicious  and  sympathetic 
advice  of  one  of  their  own  sex.  Of  this  I have,  more  than  once, 
had  practical  experience. 

Put  1 am  sure  that  very  special  gifts  and  graces  are  essential  in 
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a lady  visitor  if  she  is  to  accomplish  all,  or  even  a small  part,  of 
that  which  I and  many  others  are  prepared  to  look  for  at  her 
hands.  She  must,  it  goes  without  saying,  have  a real  love  for 
souls.  She  must  be  tender,  patient,  sympathetic  ; wise  and 
practical  in  her  counsels  ; a quick  reader  of  character,  with  some 
real  experience  of  human  nature  on  its  better  and  its  worse  sides  ; 
and  she  must  be  able  to  wTarn,  rebuke  and  admonish,  no  less  than 
to  comfort,  guide,  encourage  and  sustain.  She  must  have  a 
sufficiency  of  spare  time,  and  be  punctual  and  unremitting  in  her 
periodic  visits. 

1 have  no  lady  visitors  to  co-operate  with  me  here.  The  reason 
is  that  I do  not  know  where  to  find  one  approaching  my  ideal. 
Good  and  holy  women,  burning  to  do  something  for  the  friendless 
and  fallen,  I know  in  plenty  ; but  they  are  lacking,  without 
exception,  either  in  worldly  shrewdness,  or  else  in  practical 
experience,  or  in  business-like  habits  of  punctuality,  or  in  the 
available  time.  A large  section  of  female  prisoners  are  full  of 
specious  plausibility.  They  have  their  own  ex  parte  statement  of 
their  case,  which  is,  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases,  utterly  misleading. 
The  average  lady  visitor  would  be  regarded  by  this  class  as  a 
potential  dupe,  and  would,  only  too  probably,  prove  herself  an 
actual  one.  If  this  were  so,  she  would,  unwittingly,  be  doing  real 
harm,  in  place  of  the  expected  good. 

Still,  I doubt  not  that,  in  London  and  our  larger  towns,  the 
ideal  worker  is  discoverable  ; no  doubt,  indeed,  already  discovered. 
In  that  case,  she  should  be  given  a'very  free  hand  by  the  Chaplain, 
with  whom  she  would  work  in  closest  touch.  He,  I think,  should 
select  her  subjects.  This  he  would  do,  I take  it,  from  the  young, 
the  first  offenders,  the  comparatively  unhardened,  adding  to  these 
those  whom  he  may  feel  that  he  himself  ought  to  have  reached,  but 
whom  he  has  failed  to  reach.  He  should  never  be  present,  unless 
by  special  request  of  the  lady  visitor,  at  her  interviews  ; indeed, 
the  more  that  she  is  left  alone  to  deal  with  her  cases,  the  better. 
A good  visitor  would  deserve  the  fullest  trust  and  the  most 
complete  facilities.  And  it  is  because,  to  my  sorrow,  I know  of  no 
one  possessing,  in  all  respects,  the  necessary  equipment  for  the 
office,  that  I continue  to  work  under  the  disadvantage  of  being 
without  a coadjutor,  whose  services  I should  immeasurably  value. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Charles  Goldney. 
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Chapter  V. — Departments  of  the  Work. 

The  Workhouse  Visitor. 

The  Workhouse  Girls’  Aid  Committee — Qualifications  of  a Workhouse 
Visitor — Workhouse  arrangements — Pecuniary  help  from  Boards  of 
Guardians — Removable  or  extra-parish  cases — Cases  of  feeble  moral 
and  mental  power — Affiliation  proceedings — Lock  cases — On  the 
selection  of  cases. 

In  order  to  define  the  duties  of  the  Workhouse  Visitor 
and  to  give  the  necessary  hints  in  relation  to  her  work, 
ft  is  desirable  to  describe  rather  fully  what  Rescue  Work 
in  the  Workhouse  is,  and  how  it  is  carried  on. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  suggestions  which  will  be 
applicable  to  the  Visitor  or  Ladies’  Committee  in  all  cases. 
Each  Board  of  Guardians  in  the  metropolis  has  different 
arrangements  for  the  Lying-in  Wards,  and  for  the 
women  there.  One  principle  alone  must  guide  the 
worker.  She  must  act  quite  openly  and  cordially  and 
loyally  with  the  other  officials  of  the  Workhouse,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  onl^  the  Guardians  can  give 
permission  to  the  Visitor  to  have  access  to  the  Infirmary 
on  other  than  public  visiting  days.  The  Master  of  the 
Union  has  no  power  to  give  it. 

Workhouse  Girls’  Aid  Committee. 

There  are  two  methods  of  beginning  the  work.  The 
first  and  most  simple,  suited  to  small  Workhouses,  is  that 
the  Guardians  should  be  invited  to  appoint  a Lady  Visi- 
tor responsible  to  them  for  the  work.  The  second  method 
is  that  a Committee  of  about  five  to  ten  ladies  should  be 
appointed  (also  by  the  Guardians) ; of  whom  a majority 
should  form  the  Working  Committee,  and  the  remainder 
if  possible  should  be  Lady  Guardians  or  other  officials, 
for  consultation.  This  again  can  only  be  arranged  with 
the  entire  approval  and  help  of  the  Guardians,  who  will 
generally  allow  the  Board  Room  to  be  used  for  the  fort- 
nightly meeting.  Where  some  of  the  inmates  are  Roman 
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Catholics,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a lady  of  that 
Church  should  be  asked  to  advise  the  Committee  or  to 
join  them. 

The  object  of  the  Workhouse  Aid  Committees  is 
chiefly  to  consider  the  cases  of  young  mothers  who  have 
forfeited  their  character,  and  to  help  those  desirous  of 
returning  to  a respectable  life  The  movement  owes  its 
origin  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles,  of  Paddington,  who  started 
it  in  connection  with  the  Paddington  Workhouse,  about 
eighteen  years  ago.  In  the  original  sketch  of  the  scheme 
he  says — 

“ For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  needful  aid,  a 
Committee  of  ladies  has  been  formed,  by  whom  it  is 
proposed  only  to  take  up  such  cases  as  have  been  shown, 
from  a thorough  acquaintance  with  their  previous  history 
and  character,  to  be  really  hopeful.  The  Committee  will 
work  and  co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Guardians,  to 
whom  reports  of  the  result  of  the  work  will  be  sent  from 
time  to  time. 

“ The  personal  influence  of  one  of  the  ladies  will  be 
brought  to  bear  on  each  girl,  so  as  to  bring  out  all  that  is 
good  in  her.  She  will  thus  find  herself  no  longer  without 
sympathy  or  guidance  ; and  this  friendly  influence  will 
be  continued  after  she  leaves  the  Workhouse. 

“ Carefully  chosen  situations  will  be  obtained  for  the 
girls  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  take  them  ; experience 
having  proved  that  honest  work  among  respectable 
people  is  the  best  remedy  in  such  cases,  and  that  the 
sooner  they  begin  to  work  the  better.  The  work  will  be 
hard  and  the  life  self-sacrificing,  as  they  will  not  get 
highly-paid  places,  and  will  have  to  devote  the  greater 
part  of  their  wages  to  the  support  of  their  children.  A 
strong  test  of  their  sincerity  will  thus  be  supplied.” 

Qualifications  of  a Workhouse  Visitor. 

First  and  foremost  the  Lady  Visitor  must  remember 
that,  as  she  has  to  work  with  the  approval  of  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  she  should 
have  some  knowledge  (i)  of  the  working  of  the  Poor 
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Law,  and  real  sympathy  with  the  difficulties  of  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians  in  administering  it  wisely.  This  even 
more  so,  should  their  rules  render  her  own  work  difficult. 
She  may  call  to  mind  that  in  appointing  a Visitor  to 
these  wards,  the  Guardians  have  evinced  a desire  to  help 
the  young  mothers,  and  have  shown  a confidence  in  her 
own  wisdom  and  discretion,  which  she  ought  to  endeavour 
to  deserve. 

(2)  She  ought  to  have  strong,  motherly  feelings 
and  pity  towards  the  girls,  joined  to  a real  love  and 
Christlike  reverence  for  children.  In  this  way,  being 
able  to  show  true  sympathy  with  the  mothers  in  their 
wonderfully  mixed  feelings  of  sorrow,  even  despair,  joined 
for  the  most  part  with  a real  love  for  their  children,  she 
may  hope  to  win  them  to  a better  life.  Even  degraded 
women  may  be  touched  in  this  way,  and  no  worker,  in 
horror  at  the  sin  committed,  should  err,  by  giving  way  to 
a feeling  of  repulsion  to  the  innocent  infants  who  come 
into  the  world,  alas  ! unwanted  and  homeless. 

(3)  The  Workhouse  Visitor  must  firmly  believe  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  possibility  of  a new  life  in  Christ 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  ; and  in  offering  this  good  news, 
and  in  the  deep  sympathy  she  must  feel  for  her  fallen 
sisters,  let  her  never  lose  the  sense  of  the  sin  against 
home,  against  society,  and  against  the  child,  which  the 
poor  woman,  in  her  thoughtlessness  or  in  her  passion,  has 
committed. 

It  is  not  to  be  desired  that  the  Visitor  should  allow 
her  mind,  or  the  girl’s,  to  dwell  upon  the  sin  of  the  father, 
even  if  the  girl  has  been  really  ill-used.  The  Visitor  is 
not  there  to  judge  such  conduct.  Her  mission  is  to  the 
woman,  and  not  to  the  man,  though  her  indignation  may 
be  great  at  the  conduct  of  which  she  is  told  ; after  all,  it 
may  not  be  the  truth,  and  it  is  but  seldom,  if  ever,  the 
whole  truth. 


Workhouse  Arrangements. 

For  sanitary  reasons,  and  on  account  of  its  more  de- 
terrent effect,  the  Lying-in  Wards  should  be  in  the 
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Workhouse,  not  in  the  Infirmary.  If  the  Lying-in  Wards 
can  be  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  a 
good,  kind  midwife  be  responsible,  there  is  no  reason  why 
their  stay  in  the  wards  should  not  be  as  useful  to  the 
inmates  as  the  same  time  in  a rough  Home  would  be. 

In  one  Workhouse  the  Lying-in  Wards  form  the  two 
upper  floors  of  a single  block.  A wide  staircase  and 
landings  lead  to  the  wards.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
Labour  Ward,  bathroom,  sink  and  lavatories,  the  kitchen 
for  invalid  cooking,  the  Lying-in  Ward  proper,  containing 
eight  beds,  the  Isolation  Ward,  with  four  beds,  and  the 
midwife’s  bedroom  and  sitting-room.  On  the  second  floor 
are  a Convalescent  Ward,  with  about  eight  beds,  used  for 
the  women  ten  days  after  confinement,  bedroom  for  the 
Assistant  Nurse,  lavatories  and  sink,  and  a large  ward, 
containing  twenty-eight  beds,  which  is  used  for  the  women 
waiting  confinement,  and  for  the  mothers  who  remain  in 
the  Workhouse  with  their  infants  while  suckling  them. 
The  Lady  Visitor  is  allowed  to  go  into  this  large  ward 
once  a week  for  a short  Bible  reading  and  prayer  ; and 
so  she  makes  acquaintance  with  the  mothers  both  before 
and  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 

On  the  ground  floor  there  is  the  Reception  Ward 
for  all  the  women  coming  into  the  Workhouse, 
and  unless  the  young  woman  comes  in  “ in  labour,” 
she  is  kept  in  that  small  ward  for  a day  or  two.  Very 
careful  papers  of  all  the  cases  are  kept  by  the  Relieving 
Officer  and  Clerk,  and  may  be  seen  by  the  Lady 
Visitor.  The  Matron  of  the  Workhouse,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  doctor,  has  power  to  move  a woman  into 
the  Workhouse  proper;  and  this  is  sometimes  done  if 
the  woman  has  a bad  influence  in  the  wards. 

The  Lady  Visitor  and  one  friend  sees  the  girl  once 
after  the  tenth  day.  (She  is  but  seldom  admitted  into 
the  Lying-in  Ward.)  The  interview  is  private  in  the 
Nurse’s  sitting-room.  Careful  questions  are  asked,  and 
a book  kept  in  which  the  answers  are  written.  The 
girl  is  seen  usually,  in  a similar  manner,  a second  time 
before  she  leaves  the  Workhouse,  and  again  at  any  time 
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if  desired  by  the  woman  herself  or  the  Lady  Visitor 
This  plan  seems  to  work  well  on  the  whole,  for  the  Lady 
Visitor  is  in  a position  to  gain  an  influence  both  with  the 
girls  and  the  Guardians.  But  the  work  is  very  trying 
and  exhausting,  and  would  not  be  possible  in  a large 
Workhouse  unless  the  Lady  Visitor  were  allowed  to  have 
a friend  or  two  trained  to  take  her  place  occasionally, 
and  always  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  a second  opinion. 

At  another  Workhouse,  the  Ladies’  Committee  con- 
sists of  five  ladies.  The  Rescue  Worker  and  three  of  the 
Lady  Guardians  come  when  they  desire  it,  or  for  consul- 
tation. A Relieving  Officer  gives  information  about  each 
case. 

Here  all  maternity  cases  are  in  a ward  in  the  Work- 
house,  and  are  seen  there  by  one  of  the  Committee 
before  going  to  the  Lying-in  Ward.  When  convalescent, 
they  go  to  the  nursery  in  the  Workhouse.  [The  practice 
in  some  urban  Workhouses  is  for  the  mother  to  remain 
in  the  Maternity  Ward  for  three  weeks  after  the  birth  of 
the  child  ; after  that  they  are  removed  to  the  Workhouse 
nursery.] 

Pecuniary  Help  from  Boards  of  Guardians. 

It  is  often  asked,  under  what  circumstances  can  pe- 
cuniary help  be  obtained  from  Guardians  ? Some  parts 
of  England,  chiefly  country  places,  are  under  the  Pro- 
hibitory Order,  and  there,  out-relief  cannot  be  given  in 
such  cases.  Other  parts,  chiefly  urban,  are  under  the 
Regulation  Order,  and  can  relieve  at  discretion. 

Boards  of  Guardians  can  make  payments  for  these 
cases  at  both  Convalescent  and  Training  Homes.  They 
occasionally  pay  for  one  or  two  months  at  a Convalescent 
Home,  chosen  by  the  Girls’  Aid  Committee,  if  the  doctor 
thinks  that  the  health  of  the  girl  requires  it.  A grant 
also  of  clothes  is  sometimes  made  when  a girl  is  destitute, 
and  could  obtain  a situation  if  she  had  the  necessary 
outfit.  Sometimes,  if  applied  to,  the  Guardians  will  grant 
money  help  to  the  Ladies’  Committee.  In  one  Work- 
house  £\o  is  given,  in  another  as  much  as  £30,  annually. 
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Removable  or  Extra  Parochial  Cases. 

The  Guardians  do  not  allow  those  women  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  parish  to  be  much  helped  save  in  some 
exceptional  cases.  As  a rule,  a removable  case  cannot 
be  interfered  with  by  the  Visitor  unless  she  is  prepared 
to  take  the  girl  herself  from  the  Workhouse  and  incur 
all  the  responsibility.  But  this  may  occasionally  be  done 
with  great  advantage,  and  sometimes  friends  of  respect- 
able poor  parents  in  a country  parish  may  be  induced  to 
contribute  towards  the  expense.  Workhouses  differ  as 
to  their  practice  of  passing  the  cases  to  other  parishes. 
The  object  in  so  doing  is  to  prevent  the  child  gaining 
a settlement  in  a parish  to  which  it  does  not  belong. 

Cases  of  Feeble  Moral  Power  and  of  Feeble  Mental  Power. 

Some  of  the  most  difficult  cases  to  help,  found  in  our 
Workhouses,  are  those  whose  moral  weakness  and 
mental  deficiency  render  them  unable  to  support  or  pro- 
tect themselves  ; and  the  pity  of  the  case  becomes  still 
greater  when  these  irresponsible  beings  become  mothers. 
Such  cases  are  not  infrequent.  The  most  effectual  way 
of  helping  these  poor  girls  is  by  sending  them  to  a Home 
where,  under  kindly  guidance,  they  can  be  taught  some 
kind  of  industrial  work  and  to  lead  good  and  useful  lives. 
Special  Homes  for  this  class  are  much  needed. 

Affiliation  Proceedings. 

In  some  Workhouses,  the  Guardians  always  help  the 
mother  to  affiliate  the  child  ; but  in  many  this  is  much 
neglected.  If  the  Guardians  themselves  obtain  the  order, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  available  to  the 
mother  of  the  child  after  it  leaves  the  custody  of  the 
Guardians  (see  Chapter  on  Law).  There  are  Societies 
which  give  advice  and  help  in  securing  affiliation  orders 
under  special  circumstances.  Amongst  these  Societies 
may  be  mentioned  : — The  Associated  Societies  for  the 
Protection  of  Women  and  Children,  36,  St.  Martin’s  Lane, 
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London,  W.C.  ; the  Female  Aid  Society,  32,  Charing 
Cross,  London,  S.W.  ; and  some  of  the  Vigilance 
Societies. 

Lock  Cases. 

In  the  Lock  Ward,  the  Visitor  should  beware  of 
speaking  so  as  to  disturb  the  night  nurse  who  may  be 
sleeping  in  a ward  close  at  hand.  If  she  can  interest  the 
head  nurse  in  the  work,  she  may  get  to  know  from  her 
by  post  whenever  a patient  is  to  be  discharged  or  has 
given  in  her  notice,  and  may  obtain  useful  information  as 
to  conduct  while  there.  It  may  turn  the  scale  in  a girl’s 
career  if  the  Visitor  can  meet  her  on  coming  out  and  take 
her  to  a Temporary  Home,  avoiding  the  influence  of  bad 
companions,  and,  if  possible,  drink. 

In  London  Workhouses  the  lock  cases  are  usually 
kept  separate  and  are  passed  on  to  the  Lock  Hospital, 
or  to  the  Infirmaries. 

Hints  to  the  Visitor  on  the  selection  of  Cases. 

All  first  cases  may  be  helped  quickly,  unless  very 
hardened  and  impenitent,  but  it  is  wise  to  enquire  carefully 
whether  the  girl’s  family  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  help 
her.  Other  cases  may  be  helped  equally  successfully  in 
the  end , but,  as  an  example  to  all,  not  at  once.  As  a 
reform  of  character  must  be  always  the  aim  of  the  worker, 
if  the  mother  really  regrets  the  past  and  desires  to  lead 
a new  life,  second  cases  maybe  as  hopeful  as  others.  It 
is  wise,  however,  if  funds  allow,  to  make  use  of  Short 
Homes  or  Mission  Houses  in  almost  all  cases,  to  start 
the  girls  ; and  it  is  better  for  workers  to  make  use  of 
some  existing  Home,  than  to  undertake  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  starting  a Home  for  themselves. 

At  a Home  the  Matron  becomes  a friend  to  the  girl, 
whomaybe  otherwise  friendless,  and  she  has  there  someone 
to  go  to  afterwards  for  advice  in  any  difficulty.  When 
the  girl  is  ready  for  service,  if  no  friend  of  her  own  will 
take  the  child,  a nurse  must  be  found  for  it.  In  really 
poor  cases  it  is  best  that  the  mother  should  be  re- 
sponsible herself  for  the  payment,  though  help  must  be 
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given  for  clothes  and  needful  expenses.  The  Matron  of 
the  Home  will  often  take  care  that  the  nurse  is  paid  and 
sufficient  help  given  to  the  mother.  This  is  advised, 
because  in  second  cases  it  is  so  frequently  found  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  first  child  has  been  removed  from 
the  mother,  either  by  death  or  too  much  help  ; and  the 
second  child  has  come  as  a matter  of  course. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  of  a Workhouse  Visiting 
Committee  says  : — “ If  the  mother  is  of  previously  good 
character,  we  help  her  to  obtain  a situation  and  find 
a nurse  for  the  child,  the  mother  pays  generally  4s. 
a week  and  the  Committee  is.  If  the  girl  has  no  friends 
to  help  her,  the  nurse  is  paid  by  the  Committee,  weekly, 
and  the  girl  repays  the  Committee  when  she  receives  her 
wage.  If  the  girl  is  very  young  and  we  think  that 
a Home  will  be  beneficial,  we  send  her  to  one,  provided 
she  is  willing  to  go.” 

About  £ 2 or  £3  is  wanted  to  start  each  case  ; some 
more,  some  less.  Funds  must  be  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose or  given  by  the  workers. 

Let  every  Workhouse  Visitor  who  is  called  to  such 
work  be  encouraged  by  the  thought  that  it  is  not 
merely  reformatory,  but  also  preventive  work.  The 
woman  will  probably  sink  lower  without  the  help  thus 
given  ; and  by  affording  her  hope  and  encouragement  to 
do  her  duty  to  her  infant  her  character  will  be  improved, 
and  the  child’s  fate  made  better  both  here  and  hereafter. 
Few  women  are  entirely  without  thought  at  such  times, 
though  often  hopeless  and  despairing  when  looking 
forward  to  their  future.  The  Rescue  Worker  should  feel 
for  them  a charity  which  “ hopeth  all  things  ; ” remem- 
bering also  that  in  them  may  be  fulfilled  the  words  of 
Jesus  Christ  when  He  said  to  His  disciples,  “ Whosoever 
receiveth  a child  in  My  name  receiveth  Me,  and  whoso- 
ever receiveth  Me  receiveth  Flim  that  sent  Me.” 

If  our  Workhouses  could  be  made  as  many  starting 
points  for  work  of  this  kind,  various  ways  of  help  would 
open  out  and  many  a wronged,  mis-spent  life  might  be 
saved  from  ruin. 
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Non=Maternity  Cases. 

A Workhouse  Visitor  gives  the  following  as  her  ex- 
perience amongst  non-maternity  cases  : — 

“ In  visiting  Workhouses,  I have  found  the  best  method 
is  to  gain  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  the  Matron. 
When  calling  I endeavour  to  get  a private  inter- 
view with  her,  and  in  course  of  conversation  gather 
her  own  opinion  and  feeling  with  regard  to  Rescue  Work. 
If  at  all  sympathetic,  I enquire  as  to  whether  any  special 
Society  or  person  has  taken  up  the  work,  or  if  there  is 
room  for  more  workers,  also  taking  a Report  of  our  work, 
which  I leave  for  her  to  look  over  and  also  to  place  before 
the  Guardians  if  she  wishes  ; at  the  same  time  promising 
to  call  again,  with  the  hope  of  commencing  work.  By 
this  means,  with  the  help  of  the  Matron,  I have  been  able 
to  help  by  placing  many  in  situations  or  Homes,  besides 
speaking  to  and  advising  others  for  their  good.  In  a 
Workhouse  with  several  hundred  inmates,  and  by  no 
means  classified,  as  in  an  Infirmary,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  work  without  the  help  either  of  the  Matron 
or  Chaplain  ; by  this  means  the  cases  are  brought  forward, 
and  I interview  each  one  separately  in  a private  room.” 
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Chapter  VI. — Departments  of  the  Work. 

The  Indoor  Workers. 

i,  the  Indoor  Missionary— 2,  the  Superintendent — 3,  the  Senior  As 
sistant  (Laundry)— in  the  Washhouse — in  the  Folding  Room — in 
the  Morning  Room — 4,  the  Housekeeper  and  Kitchen  Assistant-- 
5,  the  Housework  and  Needlework  Assistant. 

1.  The  Indoor  Missionary. 

2.  The  Superintendent  and  Head  Matron. 

3.  The  Senior  Assistant. 

4.  The  Housekeeper  and  Kitchen  Assistant. 

5.  The  Housework  and  Needlework  Assistant. 

1.— The  Missionary  in  charge  of  the  Mission  House 

has  always  a delicate  office  to  fulfil.  She  must  receive 
and  welcome  the  girls  brought  to  her  by  the  outdoor 
Missionary  and  other  workers.  Much  depends  upon  the 
first  impressions  made  upon  the  girl  on  her  reception. 

The  indoor  Missionary,  while  manifesting  a kind  and 
motherly  interest  in  those  committed  to  her  charge, 
must  see  that  the  few  necessary  rules  of  the  House 
are  strictly  observed  fsee  p.  205).  She  has  to  enforce 
purity  of  language,  check  rude,  loud  laughter  and  songs, 
and  keep  her  girls  well  employed.  iVs  a rule  they 
hardly  stay  with  her  long  enough  to  receive  training. 

She  will  have  to  beg  in  all  directions  for  clothing — 
second-hand  is  generally  best  suited  to  her  purpose, 
boots  are  always  needed,  tidy  underclothes,  skirts, 
jackets,  blouses,  and  cloaks  are  in  constant  request. 
New  clothes  are  a temptation  to  a girl  to  make  off  with 
and  sell ; at  the  same  time  a change  of  clean,  fresh 
garments  is  in  itself  a help  to  a girl  to  realize  that  she 
has  begun  a change  of  life. 

Sunday  is  a difficult  day  in  the  Mission  House  ; for 
the  occupations  that  can  be  found  on  other  days  cease. 
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Sometimes  a lady  will  arrange  to  come,  and  hold  a 
little  service,  but  otherwise  the  indoor  Missionary  will 
do  so,  and  if  there  is  a harmonium,  hymns  can  be  sung, 
and  suitable  books  lent,  especially  those  with  illustra- 
tions. Happily,  the  girls  pass  rapidly  through  to  Homes 
where  different  arrangements  are  possible,  and  what  is 
done  for  them  in  this  way  is  new  to  each  one  as  she 
comes  in,  so  no  great  variations  are  needed.  At  the 
same  time  the  one  Sunday  a girl  spends  in  the  little 
Mission  House  is  a most  valuable  day.  She  hears  the 
Bible  read,  and  spoken  about,  and  applied  to  her  own 
case,  prayer  is  offered  with  and  for  her,  hymns,  perhaps 
familiar  to  her  in  childhood,  are  sung,  and  an  im- 
pression is  often  made  which  is  never  effaced. 

Many  instances  might  be  given  of  hearts  opened, 
consciences  touched,  and  resolutions  made,  which  have 
resulted  in  a complete  change  of  life,  and  all  traceable 
to  the  impression  made  by  the  Sunday  in  the  Mission 
House. 

When  the  indoor  Missionary  has  an  assistant — which 
in  large  towns  is  always  desirable — she  may  generally 
be  able  to  take  some,  if  not  all,  her  girls  to  church  on 
Sunday.  In  this  matter,  considerable  discretion  has  to 
be  exercised.  All  classes  of  the  fallen  are  taken  to 
the  Mission  House,  some,  it  may  be,  only  changing 
their  places  in  service,  these  and  many  others  may 
safely  be  taken  out.  The  Sunday  afternoon  will  often 
be  employed  in  a little  service  or  Bible  Reading.  Old 
girls  in  service  near  the  Mission  House  will  like  to 
come  in,  and  it  is  often  well  to  encourage  these  visits. 
Other  old  girls  in  service  may  come  in  later  to  go  to 
the  evening  service  at  the  church  they  attended  when 
formerly  staying  in  the  Mission  House.  It  is  worth 
more  than  a little  trouble  to  keep  a hold  upon  old  girls. 

If  the  old  girls  have  not  real  friends,  it  is  good  to 
encourage  them  to  spend  their  monthly  day  out  at  the 
Mission  House,  and  to  consult  with  the  Missionary  in 
the  disposal  of  their  wages,  and  as  to  the  clothes  they 
buy. 
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The  indoor  Missionary  should  make  herself  tho- 
roughly familiar  with  the  “ Classified  List  ” and  “ The 
Cautionary  List,”  both  published  by  the  Reformatory 
and  Refuge  Union  of  London.  The  former  gives  full 
particulars  of  all  Magdalen  Institutions  in  the  country, 
and  the  latter  gives  valuable  information  concerning 
women  who  have  given  special  trouble  in  other  Mission 
Houses  and  Homes,  and  whom  it  is  dangerous  to 
shelter  without  a full  knowledge  of  their  peculiar  pro- 
pensities. 

The  indoor  Missionary  should  have  a good  all-round 
knowledge  of  the  work  and  the  workers.  She  must  have 
full  sympathy  with  the  outdoor  Missionary,  who  often 
labours  for  weeks  before  she  is  able  to  bring  a particular 
girl  to  the  Mission  House.  If  you  think  she  has  been 
a little  over-zealous,  and  even  indiscreet,  in  painting 
the  road  of  repentance  and  amendment  in  too  bright  a 
colour,  and  thus  rendered  it  very  difficult  for  you  to 
deal  satisfactorily  with  her  protegee,  say  little  about  it 
at  first.  You  cannot  fully  imagine  how  earnestly  and 
anxiously  she  has  prayed  and  hoped  for  this  girl.  Rather 
secure  her  continued  influence  with,  and  interest  in,  the 
girl ; do  not  let  her  doubt  that  you  will  do  your  utmost 
for  the  girl,  so  that  if  you  are  able  to  help  this  erring 
one  to  the  better  life,  your  fellow-labourer  may  rejoice 
with  you  ; and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  apparent 
failure,  she  may  be  convinced  that  all  has  been  done 
that  your  united  thought  and  efforts  could  devise. 
Again,  it  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  know  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  various  Homes,  so  that  if  you  have  to 
decide  which  Home  to  send  a girl  to,  you  may  be  able 
to  judge  not  only  for  which  she  is  eligible,  but  also  in 
which  she  is  most  likely  to  settle  down. 

You  have  need  to  be  a good  correspondent,  for  you 
will  have  many  sympathetic  and  helpful  letters  to 
write  to  your  girls  who  are  in  Homes  or  in  service  or 
with  friends. 

Always  be  thoroughly  straightforward  with  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Home  to  which  you  propose  to  send 
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a girl.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  girl,  you  never  know 
how  a little  item  of  information,  which  seems  at  the 
time  unimportant,  may  prove  to  be  most  helpful  to  the 
lady  who  is  to  have  the  further  training  of  the  girl. 

Much  care  is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  Mistresses 
for  the  girls.  It  is  true  that  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  some  who  have  to  be  placed  in  service 
render  them  in-eligible  for  many  of  the  most  desirable 
situations  ; but  nothing  justifies  placing  a girl  with  a 
bad  mistress.  And  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  find  out 
the  character  of  persons  applying  for  servants.  In 
cases  of  uncertainty,  visits  to  the  house  may  be  helpful. 

The  practical  help  and  co-operation  of  a trusted 
medical  friend  should  be  secured  by  every  indoor 
missionary.  He  will  be  able  to  give  her  hints  that  will 
save  her  much  trouble  in  her  work.  A paper  on  simple 
Medical  Hints  and  Remedies  is  obtainable  by  workers 
only  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Female  Aid  Society, 
32,  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W.,  price  6d.  post  free. 

2. — The  Superintendent. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  it  is  not  desirable  to 
have  too  large  a number  of  girls  or  women  in  training 
under  the  same  roof.  For  the  purpose  of  describing 
the  organization  of  the  different  departments  of  a 
Home,  we  will  imagine  one  containing  twenty -five 
inmates. 

The  staff  necessary  to  successful  working  should  be  : 
one  in  charge,  as  the  head  of  the  Home,  and  three 
helpers  for  the  three  industrial  departments,  viz.,  (1) 
Laundry  ; (2)  Housekeeping  (which  of  course  includes 
the  kitchen)  ; (3)  Housework  and  Needlework. 

As  the  greater  number  of  the  girls  must  of  necessity 
be  in  the  Laundry,  we  deem  it  advisable  that  a Super- 
intendent should  always  be  herself  to  the  forefront  in 
the  Laundry.  At  the  same  time  the  Organization  of 
the  Home  should  be  such  that  she  keeps  thoroughly  in 
touch  with  the  other  departments  of  the  House. 

In  a small  Home,  it  is  a great  convenience  to  have 
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each  helper  trained  in  the  three  departments,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  relieve  the  others,  by  turns,  in  recreation 
hours  or  holidays. 

Each  department  has  obviously  its  own  separate 
duties.  The  only  remark  we  would  make  is,  that  as 
continuous  needlework  is  not  considered  healthy,  this 
difficulty  may  be  met  by  the  girls  who  undertake  it 
spending  the  morning  in  housework. 

As  methods  necessarily  are  very  varied,  we  should 
strongly  advise  that  those  wishing  to  learn  the  entire 
management  of  a Home,  should  go  for  training  for  at 
least  six  months  in  one  that  is  known  to  be  well 
organized. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  define  what  should  be  the 
organization  of  any  particular  Home,  as  this  must 
differ  in  each  according  to  circumstances.  But,  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  may  not  have  had  much  experience, 
and  who  would  value  a few  simple  hints  for  their 
guidance,  a programme  is  appended  which  will  give 
some  idea  of  a possible  organization. 

It  has  been  said  that  “a  Home  is  what  the  Superin- 
tendent makes  it,”  and  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
assertion.  However  anxious  and  vigilant  and  diligent 
a Committee  may  be,  the  tone  of  the  Home  will  never 
rise  higher  than  that  of  the  “ Indoor  workers.”  Hence 
it  is  that  we  plead  for  highly  toned,  refined,  and  superior 
women  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  Homes.  But  a Super- 
intendent alone  cannot  create  and  maintain  a good  tone. 
Her  helpers  have  their  responsible  share  in  doing  it. 
This  fact  leads  us  to  plead  that  the  Helpers  selected 
. should  also  be  refined  and  cultivated  women,  fitted,  by 
education  and  character,  to  become  Superintendents 
in  their  turn. 

There  should  always  be  one  Helper  sufficiently  trained 
and  experienced  to  take  the  Superintendent’s  place  when 
she  is  called  from  her  work,  either  by  duty  or  for  rest  ; 
and  the  remuneration  offered  should  be  such  as  to  make 
it  possible  for  a Superintendent  to  retain  her  Senior 
Helper  a considerable  time. 
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The  Superintendent’s  work  can  be  shared  by  the 
Senior  Helper  according  to  circumstances,  e.g.,  If  a 
Superintendent’s  health  renders  it  more  practicable  for 
her  to  rise  early  and  to  retire  early,  we  advise  that  the 
Senior  Helper  should  take  the  responsibility  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  day  and  not  be  on  duty  quite  so  early. 

The  following  Programme  will  show  the  organization 
for  a week  in  one  Home  : 

Superintendent’s  Programme. 

Monday. 

6.  a.m. — Rise  and  call  the  maids  who  do  the  early  work — (two  in 
laundry,  two  in  kitchen  and  parlour,  one  on  the  landings). 

7.0.  — Ring  Superintendent’s  bell  for  all  beds  to  be  stripped  and 

shaken  ; supervise  lavatory  work  and  the  making  of  the 
girls’  beds. 

7.30  to  8.45. — Take  charge  at  Breakfast;  hear  and  give  marks  for 

viva  voce  Scripture  learnt  on  Sunday ; hear  Church  Cate- 
chism and  order  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible  repeated  ; 
conduct  Morning  Prayers. 

Every  Monday  morning  one  stocking  is  given  to  each 
girl  to  be  darned  in  spare  minutes,  with  a view  to  gaining 
a Prize  for  Darning. 

One  Monday  in  each  month,  after  Breakfast,  the  boots 
are  all  attended  to  ; new  laces  supplied,  etc.,  new  boots 
given  if  necessary. 

8.45. — See  each  department  under  charge  of  its  Helper  begin 
work,  and  arrange  Dinner, 
g to  10. — Take  a constitutional. 

10  to  1 p.m. — Go  over  soiled  lists  in  the  Laundry. 

1 to  2. — Dinner  hour. 

2 to  5.30. — Continue  soiled  lists  in  the  Laundry. 

5.30  to  6.30. — Tea  hour. 

6.30  to  8. — Take  charge  in  Washhouse,  so  as  to  judge  of  the 

day’s  work. 

8.0.  — Off  duty.  Supper,  etc. 

Tuesday. 

6 to  7.30  a.m. — Same  routine  as  Monday. 

7.30  to  8.45. — Take  charge  at  Breakfast  ; give  Technical  lesson 

and  Scripture  instruction  ; conduct  Morning  Prayers. 

8.45  to  10. — Same  as  Monday. 

10  to  1 p.m. — Take  charge  in  Washhouse. 

1 to  2. — Dinner  hour. 

2 to  5.30. — Take  charge  in  Folding  Room. 

5.30  to  6.30. — Tea  hour. 
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6.30  to  8. — Take  charge  in  Washhouse. 

8 p.m. — Same  as  Monday. 

Wednesday. 

6 a.m.  to  4 p.m. — Same  as  Tuesday. 

4 p.m. — Off  duty  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  generally  out 

spending  time  with  friends. 

Thursday. 

6 to  9 a.m. — Same  routine  as  Wednesday. 

g to  9.30. — Arrange  the  girls’  portions  in  the  Laundry  with  the 
Senior  Helper. 

9.30  to  10.30. — Constitutional. 

10.30  to  1 p.m. — Writing  (accounts  and  correspondence). 

1 to  2. — Dinner  hour,  and  go  round  landings  and  bedrooms. 

2 to  4.30. — Writing  (accounts  and  correspondence). 

4.30. — Chaplain  comes  for  5 o’clock  Service. 

5 to  6. — Evening  Service. 

6 to  6.30. — Tea. 

6.30  to  8. — Take  charge  in  Laundry. 

8 p.m. — Off  duty.  Supper,  etc. 

Friday. 

6 to  9 a.m. — Same  as  Tuesday. 

9 to  9.30. — Apportion  work  to  girls  in  the  Laundry  ; examine 

shirts  ironed  the  previous  day. 

9.30  to  10.30.-  Constitutional. 

10.30  to  11.30. — Visit  Store-rooms  and  cupboards,  etc. 

11.30  to  1 p.m. — Go  over  clean  linen  lists  in  the  Laundry. 

1 to  2. — Dinner  hour,  and  go  round  landings  and  bedrooms. 

2 to  3.30. — Writing. 

3.30  to  5.30. — Receive  Visitors  (Writing  in  between  if  possible). 

5.30  to  6.30. — Tea  hour. 

6.30  to  8. — Either  Recreation  or  going  over  Lists,  or  both  ; in 

.Summer,  Musical  Drill  and  Games  in  the  Garden  ; in 
Winter,  Fancy  Work  made  by  the  girls,  for  which  they 
are  paid. 

8 p.m. — Off  duty.  Supper,  etc. 

Saturday. 

6 to  6.30  a.m. — As  usual. 

7 to  7.30. — General  Hairwashing  in  the  Lavatory  (see  special 

chapter  on  Sanitary  Hints)  ; Combs  washed  and  various 
matters  of  “ Toilette  ” supervised  with  the  assistance  of  a 
young  Helper. 

7.30  to  9. — Breakfast  ; Technical  Reading  or  Dictation  Class  ; 

Stockings  that  have  been  darned  (by  girls  who  are  working 
for  a Darning  Prize)  given  up  and  marked  for;  conduct 
Prayers. 
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9 to  1.30  p.m. — Go  over  clean  linen  lists  in  the  Laundry;  see  the 
work  packed  and  sent  off. 

1.30  to  2.30. — Dinner  hour. 

2.30  to  5. — Repairing  Class  with  all  the  girls  who  are  not  posi- 

tively needed  elsewhere. 

5 to  5.30. — Superintendent’s  tea  hour. 

5.30  to  6.30. — Enter  Recreation  Money  and  Laundry  Premiums 

in  each  girl’s  own  little  memo,  book  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose ; Work  that  is  finished  given  up  and  Fresh  Material 
given  out. 

6.30  to  7. — Conduct  Evening  Prayers. 

7 to  8.30. — Recreation. 

8.30.  — Off  Duty. 

Sunday. 

7 a.m. — Ring  bell  and  call  early  girls. 

8.0.  — Supervise  early  girls  and  Lavatory  work,  and  arrange 

Church-going. 

9.0.  — Short  Morning  Prayers,  followed  by  Breakfast : and  Library 

Books  given  out  and  list  made. 

10. 0.  — Off  Duty. 

10.30  to  1 p.m. — Morning  Service  at  Church. 

1 to  2. — Dinner  hour. 

2 to  4. — All  the  House  quite  quiet,  each  in  her  own  room. 

4 to  4.45. — Bible  Instruction  or  Catechism  Instruction  Class. 

4.45  to  5.45. — Tea  hour. 

5.45  to  6. — Prepare  for  Church. 

6 to  6.30. — Read  interesting  book  to  the  girls. 

6.30.  — Evening  Service. 

8.0.  —As  usual — Off  Duty. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  routine  of  one  Superintendent’s 
life — subservient  to  unavoidable  interruptions  and  un- 
foreseen contingencies,  but  in  the  main  fully  carried 
out.  Letters  have  often  to  be  written  during  the  tea 
hour,  and  at  other  odd  times,  as  correspondence  is 
often  quite  a tyrant  that  defies  all  regularity  of  routine. 


3. — The  Senior  Assistant  (Laundry). 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  duties  of  the  Senior 
Helper  in  a Home  for  twenty -five  girls. 

Monday. 

8 a.m. — Breakfast. 

8.45  to  1 p.m. — In  charge  of  the  Washhouse. 
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i to  2. — Dinner  hour.  Off  duty, 
to  5.30. — In  charge  of  the  Washhouse. 

30  to  7. — Tea,  and  off  duty  to  allow  of  a constitutional, 
to  8.30. — In  charge  of  Folding  Room. 

30. — Off  duty.  Supper,  etc. 

Tuesday. 

a.m. — Breakfast. 

45  to  1 p.m. — In  charge  of  Folding  and  Ironing  Room, 
to  2. — Dinner  hour.  Off  duty, 
to  5.30. — In  charge  of  Washhouse. 

,30  to  7. — Tea  hour.  Off  duty  to  allow  of  a constitutional, 
to  8.30. — In  charge  of  Folding  and  Ironing  Room. 

.30. — Off  duty.  Supper,  etc. 

Wednesday. 
a.m. — Breakfast. 

.45  to  1 p.m. — In  charge  of  Folding  and  Ironing  Room, 
to  2. — Dinner  hour.  Off  duty, 
to  4. — Constitutional. 

to  5. — In  charge  of  Washhouse  or  Ironing  Room,  according  to 
circumstances. 

to  6. — Take  charge  at  Tea,  and  conduct  Evening  Prayers, 
to  8.30. — In  charge  of  Folding  and  Ironing  Room. 

.30. — Off  duty.  Supper,  etc. 

Thursday. 

8 a.m. — Breakfast. 

8.45  to  1 p.m. — In  charge  of  Ironing  Room. 

1 to  2. — Dinner  hour.  Off  duty. 

2 to  4. — In  charge  of  Ironing  Room. 

4.0. — Off  duty  for  Rest  and  Recreation  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
Friday. 

8 a.m. — Breakfast. 

8.45  to  1 p.m. — In  charge  of  Ironing  Room. 

1 to  2. — Dinner  hour  ; Off  duty. 

2 to  5.30. — In  charge  of  Ironing  Room. 

5.30  to  6.30. — In  charge  at  Tea  and  conduct  Evening  Prayers  ; 

then  Off  Duty  for  a constitutional. 

Saturday. 

8 a.m. — Breakfast. 

8.45  to  1.30.— In  charge  of  Ironing  Room  or  Needlework  Class 
according  to  circumstances. 

1.30  to  2.30.— Dinner  hour  ; Off  Duty. 
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2.30  to  5. — Either  in  charge  of  Laundries,  superintending  the 

cleaning  of  them,  or  teaching  the  Needlework  Class  how 
to  repair  Clothing. 

5. — Off  Duty  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Sunday. 

8.30  a.m. — Take  charge  of  the  Lavatory. 

9.  — Breakfast  ; Morning  Prayers. 

10.  — Off  Duty. 

10.30. — Take  charge  of  girls  going  to  Church. 

1 p.m. — Dinner;  Off  Duty. 

4.45.  — Take  charge  during  Tea  hour. 

5.45.  — Off  Duty  for  Evening  Service. 

9. — Supper. 

The  Superintendent  and  Senior  Helper  take  Sunday  Duty  in 
turns,  so  that  each  may  have  Morning  and  Evening  Service 
alternately. 

From  the  foregoing  Programme  it  may  appear  that 
the  hours  for  beginning  the  work  in  the  Laundry  are 
somewhat  late.  Several  reasons  can  be  assigned  for 
this. 

(1)  If  all  the  girls  required  in  the  wash-house  came 
down  quite  early  (say,  6 a.m.)  much  time  would  be 
wasted  while  the  water  was  being  heated,  and  other 
necessary  preparations  made.  Further,  it  can  scarcely 
be  expected  that  the  one  who  is  to  have  the  burden  of 
the  charge  of  the  Laundry  during  the  day  can  rise 
sufficiently  early  to  supervise  the  girls,  and  this  in 
itself  would  form  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  work 
being  begun  so  early.  We  must  always  protest  against 
the  girls  being  allowed  to  work  by  themselves. 

(2)  In  the  Ironing  Room,  if  the  girls  go  down  too 
early,  much  time  is  again  lost  by  waiting  till  the  irons 
are  sufficiently  hot  to  do  any  useful  work. 

So  we  have  concluded  that  the  most  real  economy, 
from  every  point  of  view,  whether  regarded  as  saving 
of  time,  of  energy,  or  of  power,  is  to  have  all  necessary 
preparations  in  the  wash-house  and  laundry  first  made 
by  such  a number  of  the  girls  as  is  just  necessary  for 
the  work.  This  being  done,  the  remaining  girls,  under 
the  care  of  the  one  in  charge,  will  then  be  able  to 
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commence  their  work  with  all  due  alacrity,  comfort, 
and  speed. 

Then,  again,  some  time  should  be  given  daily  to 
Technical  and  Scripture  Instruction,  and  this  is  much 
better  done  before  the  brain  becomes  too  weary  either 
to  receive  or  retain  knowledge. 

It  sounds  very  pleasing  that  work  should,  virtually, 
be  stopped  at  7 o’clock  in  the  evening,  but  we  have 
known  much  mischief  accrue  from  the  girls  being 
allowed  to  sit  down  together,  often  quite  by  them- 
selves, when  the  conversation  has  been  far  from  satis- 
factory. 

Amongst  other  matters  the  following  will  require 
the  attention  of  the  one  in  charge  of  the  Laundry. 

In  the  Washhouse.  — The  responsible  person  should 
take  up  her  position  so  as  to  be  able  to  have  every  girl 
under  supervision,  and  the  girls  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  moral  effect  may  be  beneficial,  e.g.,  a quick 
energetic  girl  by  the  side  of  one  who  needs  a rousing 
influence,  an  industrious  one  by  an  idle  one,  a good 
tempered  girl  by  one  of  an  opposite  disposition,  one 
whose  influence  is  somewhat  questionable  by  the  side  of 
one  more  likely  to  exert  a good  influence,  etc.  Much 
real  Rescue  work  may  be  done  by  paying  attention  to 
this  most  important  point,  and  by  impressing  upon  the 
girls  that  they  possess  the  talent  of  influence  and  are 
responsible  for  using  it  rightly. 

The  one  in  charge  should  know  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  expected  of  each  girl  in  a given  time  and  see  that 
she  does  it. 

She  should  also  see  that  all  fires  are  properly  kept 
up,  making  the  girl  in  charge  of  the  fires  take  away  all 
ashes  and  cinders,  ready  for  being  riddled.  She  should 
acquaint  herself  with  every  flue  and  chimney,  and  in 
fact  know  practically  every  corner  of  the  washhouse, 
and  train  the  girls  to  clear  all  litters  as  they  go,  not 
allowing  them  to  work  in  a muddle  with  pails  and 
baskets  all  round  them.  Again,  it  is  her  duty  to  see 
that  the  soap  is  carefully  used,  the  copper  kept  boiling 
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and  soft,  that  the  girls  do  not  wash  the  clothes  in 
water  that  is  cold  and  muddy,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  do  not  throw  it  away  too  soon,  or  have  it  too 
hot,  so  as  to  set  the  dirt,  etc. 

It  is  found  useful  to  have  a paid  maid,  trained  in  the 
House,  and  to  make  her  responsible  for  looking  over 
the  work  to  see  if  it  is  clean. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  see  that  everything  in  use 
should  be  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  ironmould  or 
rust,  which  is  most  injurious  to  linen. 

In  short,  the  one  in  charge  of  the  Laundry  should, 
thoroughly  understand  the  practical  working  of  a wash- 
house in  every  detail,  and  should  scrupulously  see  that 
the  work  is  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  done,  that 
the  girls’  powers  are  utilized  to  a reasonable  limit,  and 
that  neither  time  nor  substance  is  wasted. 

In  the  Folding  Room  the  one  in  charge  must  have  all 
her  girls  in  full  view,  and  so  arranged  that  the  moral 
effect  will  be  good.  The  most  important  points  in 
folding  are  the  following  : 

(1)  That  the  clothes  are  uniformly  damped  (not  too 
dry  nor  too  wet). 

(2)  That  the  selvedges  are  well  pulled  out,  and  the 
corners  and  edges  well  put  together. 

(3)  That  the  body  linen  is  smoothly  folded,  so  that  it 
is  not  unnecessarily  full  of  creases  after  being  mangled. 

The  fires  must  also  be  well  kept  up,  and  the  room 
kept  perfectly  free  from  untidy  litters. 

The  linen  should  be  carefully  watched  during  the 
drying  and  folding  process,  to  see  whether  it  has  been 
washed  perfectly  clean,  so  that  if  necessary  it  can  be 
re-done  before  the  washhouse  work  is  quite  finished. 

The  folding  should  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  Ironing  Room  the  position  of  helper  and  girls 
calls  for  the  same  attention  ; here,  as  in  the  washhouse 
and  folding  room,  the  stove  fire  requires  constant  atten- 
tion. A good  plan  is  to  give  it  up  to  the  care  of  a 
different  girl  each  day.  By  this  means  every  girl  learns 
how  to  manage  a fire,  and  yet  does  not  have  it  suffi- 
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ciently  often  to  get  weary.  A certain  portion  of  fuel 
should  be  allowed,  and  it  should  be  made  very  incon- 
venient for  them  to  be  compelled  to  ask  for  more. 

It  is  well  to  give  each  girl  a set  portion  of  ironing  for 
a certain  time.  Great  judgment  and  experience  are 
necessary  in  apportioning  the  work,  and  no  one  should 
attempt  to  do  it  who  is  not  thoroughly  mistress  of  the 
position.  It  is  well  to  give  a portion  rather  under  the 
usual  Laundry  rate  of  working,  and  then  to  allow  each 
girl  to  earn  id.  for  every  article  she  irons  over  the 
portion  given,  and  to  let  her  lose  a penny  for  every 
article  not  finished  by  the  given  time.  They  greatly 
enjoy  and  value  this  system.  The  money  thus  earned 
is  called  ‘c  Laundry  Premium,”  and,  like  the  money 
earned  in  Recreation  hours,  is  entirely  their  own  to 
be  spent  as  they  please. 

For  the  guidance  of  any  who  may  be  disposed  to 
adopt  the  system  of  Laundry  Premiums,  we  append  the 
principle  rates  of  portions  and  payments  for  a given 
time. 

io  Shirts 

5 Large  muslin  aprons  (6  of  small) 

4 Night  dresses 

4 Combinations 

6 Chemises 

6 Pairs  drawers  (ordinary  size,  8 if 
small)  ... 

12  Flannels  (large  & small  together) 

8 Bodices 

i Print  dress  (if  large) 

1 Print  dress  (if  small  and  plain)... 

2 White  petticoats  (not  too  fancy) 

4 Average  tablecloths 

A large  margin  has  to  be  left  for  judgment  with 
numbers  of  articles,  but  the  above  gives  a sample  of 
ordinary  portioning,  and  very  few  difficulties  arise  if 
the  system  is  justly  and  judiciously  worked. 

Before  attempting  it,  the  foregoing  portions  were 
submitted  to  the  Proprietor  of  a large  Public  Laundry. 
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All  the  ironing  should  be  most  carefully  supervised  : 
each  article  shown  up  to  the  one  in  charge,  that  there 
be  no  scamping,  no  creases  left  in,  no  damp  places  (to 
be  afterwards  seen  as  rough  dry  patches),  no  ironing 
things  double,  no  making  the  upper  side  look  nice 
regardless  of  the  under — “ Pharisaical  ironing  ” it  has 
been  termed.  A Laundry  carefully  worked  is  a capital 
place  for  moral  training  and  moulding  of  the  character 
— so  many  phases  of  character  present  themselves  here. 

4. — The  Housekeeping  and  Kitchen  Assistant. 

The  following  is  the  Programme  of  the  Duties  of  the  Helper 
in  charge  of  the  Kitchen  and  Housekeeping. 

Monday. 

7 to  7.30  a.m. — On  Duty  in  the  Kitchen. 

7.30  to  8.45. — Off  Duty  ; Breakfast,  etc. 

8.45  to  1 p.m. — In  charge  of  Kitchen  and  Scullery. 

1 to  2.— In  charge  of  Dinner. 

2 to  2.30. — Still  in  charge  of  Kitchen. 

2.30  to  4.30.— Off  Duty  for  Constitutional. 

4.30  to  5.30. — In  charge  of  Kitchen  while  Tea  is  prepared. 

5.30  to  6.30. — In  charge  of  Tea;  conduct  Evening  Prayers. 

6.30  to  8.30. — In  charge  of  Kitchen,  taking  a quiet  half-hour  if 

circumstances  permit. 

8.30. — Off  Duty  ; Supper,  etc.  ; responsible  for  seeing  Supper 
cleared,  etc. 

Tuesday. 

Exactly  the  same  as  Monday. 

Wednesday. 

The  same  as  Monday  and  Tuesday  up  to  5 p.m. 

5 p.m. — Off  Duty  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  for  Rest  and 
Recreation. 

Thursday. 

The  same  as  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  from  7 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

4 to  5. — In  charge  of  Ironing  Room. 

5 to  6. — Tea  ; Off  Duty  during  Service. 

6 to  6.30. — In  charge  of  Tea. 

6.30  to  8.30. — In  charge  of  Ironing  Room  during  the  time  that 
the  Superintendent  is  unable  to  be  there. 

8 30. — Off  Duty  ; Supper,  etc. 
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Friday. 

Same  as  foregoing  days  from  7 a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

5.30  to  6.30. — Tea  : Off  Duty. 

6.30  to  8.30. — In  charge  of  Kitchen. 

8.30. — Off  Duty  ; Supper,  etc. 

Saturday. 

7 a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. — Same  as  on  Monday. 

5.30  to  7. — Off  duty  ; Tea,  etc.  (Constitutional  if  agreeable.) 

7 to  8.30. — In  charge  of  Kitchen. 

Sunday. 

7.45  a.m. — Take  Communicants  to  early  Service  when  Superin- 

tendent is  unable  to  do  so. 

10  to  1 p.m. — On  duty  in  Kitchen. 

5 to  2.30. — Dinner,  and  take  charge  of  Kitchen  girls. 

2.30  to  4.45. — Off  duty  for  rest,  etc. 

4.45  to  5.45. — Take  charge  during  Tea  hour  in  turns  with  Senior 

Helper. 

6.0. — Occasionally  take  charge  of  girls  who  go  to  Church,  if  it 
should  be  necessary ; otherwise  quite  free. 

The  Helper  who  takes  charge  in  the  Home  during  the  Evening 
Service  is  responsible  for  all  girls  who  necessarily  are  on  duty. 

Amongst  other  matters  the  following  will  require  the 
attention  of  the  Assistant  in  charge  of  the  House- 
keeping Department. 

(1)  To  see  that  everything  required  for  use  is  per- 
fectly clean — all  pails,  tubs,  saucepans,  crockery,  glass, 
china,  etc. 

(2)  To  see  that  no  food  is  wasted  by  too  much  being 
prepared.  (True  economy  is  best  shown  by  making 
only  the  quantity  imperatively  necessary  as  far  as  is 
possible.) 

(3)  To  see  that  the  work  is  most  carefully  done : 
parlour,  kitchen,  and  scullery  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
well  swept  and  dusted,  etc. ; all  silver  and  brasses  very 
bright  and  shining;  all  grates  well  blacked  and  po- 
lished ; all  meals  punctually  served  and  quickly  and 
neatly  cleared  away ; all  washing  up  done  in  an  orderly 
method,  and  in  good  time. 

The  one  in  charge  of  the  Kitchen  should  always 
know  where  all  her  girls  are.  In  a Home  of  the  size 
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we  are  describing,  three  girls  should  be  sufficient  for 
the  parlour,  kitchen,  and  scullery  work,  with  one  or 
two  extra  in  times  of  extra  pressure.  While  the 
Helper  is  “off  duty  ” in  the  afternoon,  only  one  girl 
need  be  left  to  finish  the  kitchen  and  scullery  work,  as 
it  is  very  undesirable  for  two  or  three  girls  to  be  left 
together  without  supervision.  The  remaining  two  can 
be  drafted  to  the  care  of  either  the  Laundry  or 
Needlework  Helper. 

5.— The  Housework  and  Needlework  Assistant. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  duties  of  the  Helper 
in  Charge  of  Housework  and  Needlework,  and  who  is 
generally  the  youngest  Helper. 

Monday. 

7.30  to  8 a.m. — Breakfast.  (If  any  Helper  prefers  to  have  Break- 

fast with  the  Superintendent  in  the  Kitchen,  so  as  to  be 
present  at  the  Technical  and  Scripture  Instruction,  she  is 
free  to  do  so,  unless  a Lady-Probationer  is  there). 

8.45  to  11. — In  charge  of  Bedroom  and  Housework. 

11  to  1 p.m. — Assist  Superintendent  with  going  over  soiled  lists 
in  the  Laundry. 

1 to  2.  Dinner  hour;  Off  Duty. 

2 to  4. — Assist  in  Laundry  (Needlework  girls  ironing  “ Home  ” 

Dresses). 

4 to  5. — Constitutional. 

5 to  5.30. — Assist  in  Laundry. 

5.30  to  7. — Tea  hour  ; Off  Duty. 

7 to  8.30. — In  Laundry;  Making-up  Books;  Counting  up  the 
Money;  Writing  Vouchers,  etc. 

8.30. — Off  Duty;  Supper,  etc. 

Tuesday. 

The  same  as  Monday,  except  that  the  work  in  the  Laundry, 
obviously,  would  be  in  a more  advanced  stage. 

W ednesday. 

7.30  to  8 a.m. — Breakfast. 

8.45  to  1 p.m. — In  charge  of  Cleaning  Bedrooms  and  Housework. 

1 to  2. — Dinner  hour  ; Off  Duty. 

2 to  5. — Assist  in  Laundry. 

5 to  6. — Tea  hour. 

6 to  7. — Receipting  Laundry  Books. 

7. — Off  Duty  to  allow  of  attending  Evening  Service  at  Church. 
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Thursday. 

7 a.m.  to  4 p.m. — Same  as  Wednesday. 

4. — Off  Duty  for  remainder  of  the  day  for  Rest  and  Recreation. 
Friday. 

7.30  a.m.  to  4 p.m. — Same  as  on  Wednesday. 

4 to  6.30. — Constitutional  and  Tea  hour. 

6.30  to  8.30. — Assisting  Superintendent  with  the  Recreation  work. 

8.30.  — Off  duty.  Supper,  etc. 

Saturday. 

7 to  7.30  a.m. — Assist  Superintendent  in  Lavatory. 

7.30  or  8. — Breakfast. 

8.45  to  1.30  p.m. — In  charge  of  special  Bedroom  work  and  House- 

work, and  of  the  Bathing,  unless  there  is  a paid  maid 
capable  of  undertaking  the  Bathing.  Look  over  and  put 
away  all  clean  linen,  both  house  linen  and  personal. 

1.30  to  2.30. — Dinner  hour.  Off  duty. 

2.30  to  3.30. — Assist  in  the  Laundry. 

3.30  to  7. — Off  duty  for  a constitutional,  etc. 

7 to  8.30. — Assist  Superintendent  with  Recreation  work. 

Sunday. 

7.45  a.m. — Accompany  Communicants  to  early  Service  with  the 

Superintendent  or  Housekeeper  Helper. 

9.0.  — Breakfast. 

10.30.  — Accompany  girls  to  Church,  or  take  charge  in  the  Kitchen, 

according  to  circumstances. 

1 p.m. — Dinner.  Off  duty. 

6.0.  — Accompany  girls  to  Church  for  Evening  Service. 

9.0.  — Supper,  etc. 

If  there  should  be  a Probationer,  her  duties  are  so 
arranged  that  she  is  thoroughly  initiated  into  all  the 
working  of  each  department  in  turn.  Great  care  and 
caution  are  necessary  not  to  put  her  in  charge  too  soon 
that  her  power  may  not  be  risked. 

(The  average  number  of  girls  required  in  this  depart- 
ment should  be  three.  More  in  times  of  pressure). 

Amongst  other  matters  the  following  will  require  the 
attention  of  the  assistant  in  the  Housework  and  Needle- 
work Department. 

In  the  Bedrooms,  etc. — l'o  see  all  windows  opened  and 
closed  at  the  right  times,  and  kept  well  cleaned,  glass 
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and  crockery  in  bedrooms  well  washed  ; the  walls  of 
every  room  quite  free  from  cobwebs  ; the  rooms 
thoroughly  cleaned,  all  pails  well  scoured  out  with 
boiling  suds  once  a week ; all  wet  cloths  used  for 
cleaning  dried  in  the  open  air  each  day ; the  paint  in 
every  room  kept  quite  clean  and  free  from  finger-marks  ; 
all  carpets  and  mats  well  shaken  and  free  from  little 
bits  and  litter ; all  beds  well  aired,  well  shaken,  and 
neatly  made. 

As  regards  the  Clothing  and  Needlework. — To  see 
everything  is  well  aired,  well  mended,  and  neatly  put 
away  in  cupboards  appointed  for  that  purpose  ; all 
clean  linen,  sheets,  etc.,  and  personal  clothing  (under- 
linen, dresses,  aprons,  etc.),  given  out  at  the  specified 
time,  and  all  needlework  as  neatly  done  and  finished  off 
as  possible.  It  should  always  be  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Superintendent  when  finished,  both 
newly  made  articles  and  repaired  clothing.  To  see 
that  all  tapes  and  buttons  are  put  on,  and  if  patching  is 
necessary,  that  the  patches  are  very  neat,  put  on  quite 
straight,  and  that  they  are  of  the  same  material  as  the 
article  under  repair.  Unbleached  patches  should  not  be 
put  on  white  garments,  nor  striped  material  put  on  the 
wrong  way  of  the  stuff,  etc.  The  Helper  should 
endeavour  to  make  herself  well  acquainted  with  the 
best  methods  of  cutting  out  and  making  both  underlinen 
and  dresses,  etc. ; also  with  the  materials  most  likely 
to  wear  well  and  to  prove  economical.  She  should 
endeavour  to  avoid  waste  of  material  in  cutting  out. 

Special  duties  on  the  admission  of  a girl. — Receive  her 
very  kindly,  and  let  your  manner  be  as  bright  and 
winning  as  possible. 

Take  her  to  the  bath-room  to  change  her  clothes  and 
examine  them  to  see  that  they  are  quite  clean.  If  they 
are,  put  them  in  the  place  appointed  for  them,  except 
those  requiring  to  be  washed.  (These  will  be  put  with 
the  others  when  they  come  up  from  the  laundry.)  If 
the  clothes  are  not  clean,  let  the  Superintendent  know, 
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that  she  may  decide  what  sanitary  methods  are  to  be 
employed.  Her  decision  will  be  made  according  to  the 
necessity  of  the  circumstances. 

Provide  the  girl  with  all  the  necessary  articles  of 
clothing  belonging  to  the  Home  ; let  her  have  a good 
bath,  and  then  see  that  her  head  is  perfectly  clean. 

If  she  should  have  money,  trinkets,  or  any  other 
things  of  value  to  her,  give  them  up,  in  an  envelope  or 
parcel,  to  the  Superintendent,  with  the  girl’s  name 
written  upon  them  and  the  date  of  her  admission. 
These  will  be  safely  put  away  under  lock  and  key. 
The  girl  can  then  be  taken  to  the  Department  in  which 
she  is  to  begin  her  training  in  the  Home. 

When  it  is  decided  where  she  is  to  sleep,  see  that 
her  bed  is  quite  ready,  with  clean  sheets,  etc.,  and  her 
clean  nightdress  all  ready  for  use. 

Directly  a girl  goes  out  from  the  Home,  the  Helper 
in  charge  of  the  clothing  should,  as  soon  as  possible, 
gather  up  all  the  articles  of  clothing,  towels,  etc.,  which 
have  been  used  by  that  particular  girl,  and  see  them, 
when  clean,  all  safe  in  the  place  appointed  for  them, 
ready  for  the  one  who  will  fill  the  vacancy.  It  is 
especially  necessary  to  gather  up  the  boots,  combs, 
brushes,  etc.,  at  once.  The  soiled  bed-linen  used  by 
the  one  who  has  left  should  also  be  removed  from  the 
bed,  and  if  she  has  had  a box  in  her  bed-room,  it  should 
be  emptied  of  any  litters,  well  dusted,  wiped  out  with  a 
damp  cloth,  and  the  lid  left  open  for  it  to  get  dry.  All 
this  detail,  though  apparently  trivial,  secures  order  on 
the  departure  and  arrival  of  girls. 

It  is  recommended  that  new-comers  should,  if  possi- 
ble, have  a bed  room  appointed  to  them  near  the  Super- 
intendent’s room. 
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Chapter  VII. — Departments  of  the  Work. 

The  Committee , Secretary , and  Chaplain. 

Committees. 

The  delicate  task  of  describing  the  duties  of  Committees 
has  been  most  kindly  undertaken  by  an  active  member 
of  the  Committee  of  a Rescue  Home  in  the  following 
short  paper  : — 

“ The  examination  of  the  Reports  of  a considerable 
number  of  Rescue  Homes  brings  to  light  some  wide 
differences  in  methods  of  management.  Briefly,  there  are 
four  methods.  Some  are  managed  by  a Committee  of 
men  only  ; others  by  a Committee  of  women  only  ; others, 
again,  by  two  Committees,  one  of  men  and  one  of  women  ; 
and  one  at  least,  and  possibly  others,  by  a mixed  Com- 
mittee of  men  and  women. 

“It  is  difficult  from  the  bald  facts  of  an  Annual  Report 
to  estimate  the  influence  of  a Committee  in  the  practical 
working  and  management  of  a Home.  It  is  still  more 
difficult  to  estimate  the  relative  weight  of  influence  pos- 
sessed by  the  two  Committees  where  the  dual  method  is 
adopted.  In  considering  the  advantage  of  any  of  these 
methods,  one  fact  has  to  be  steadily  kept  in  view.  It  is 
essential  that  the  Matron  or  Superintendent  or  Sister  in 
charge  of  a Home  should  be  a woman  of  refinement,  strong 
character  and  sympathy.  If  she  is  worthy  of  her  position, 
she  must  be  fit  to  take  the  reins  in  her  hands,  and  must 
be  allowed  a large  latitude  of  discretion.  Of  course,  in  the 
Institutions  which  are  large  enough  to  support  a resident 
Warden  or  Chaplain,  many  matters  of  internal  manage- 
ment and  discipline  must  remain  in  his  hands.  Butsuch  In- 
stitutions are  rare.  In  most  cases  a woman  is  the  practical 
Superintendent,  and  the  authority  of  her  position  ought 
to  be  clearly  defined  and  well  supported.  And  in  an  In- 
stitution in  which  it  is  laid  down  that  the  Committee  of 
men  ‘manage  the  affairs  of  the  Institution,’  and  the 
Committee  of  women  are  concerned  ‘with  its  internal 
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management;  there  is  undoubtedly  a suggested  possi- 
bility of  over- interference,  or  else  the  actual  work  of  the 
Committees  falls  below  the  strictness  of  its  definition. 

“ In  many  cases  where  a Women’s  Committee  is  found, 
its  purpose  is  declared  to  be  that  of  visiting.  It  is  to 
report  to  the  General  Committee  ; to  suggest,  not  to 
manage.  In  such  cases  it  has  undoubted  opportunities 
of  usefulness.  So  long  as  it  is  clearly  understood  that 
its  province  is  helpful  suggestion  and  kindly  advice, 
rather  than  rigid  inspection  or  hypercritical  interference, 
such  a Women’s  Committee  would  be  welcomed  by  any 
sensible  Superintendent.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  denied 
that  occasions  may  arise  when  a Women’s  Committee 
will  have  to  perform  the  work  of  an  Inspector.  Superin- 
tendents are  not  always  right,  nor  Women’s  Committees 
always  wrong.  Occasions  may  arise  when  a Women’s 
Committee  may  have  to  act  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
actual  Executive  ; but  such  occasions  ought  to  be  rare, 
if  Superintendents  are  appointed  with  due  judgment  and 
carefulness.  A Women’s  Committee  will  be  strongest  in 
its  influence  when  it  keeps  its  strongest  powers  in  the 
background,  and  brings  to  its  work  rather  the  sympathy 
of  a woman  than  the  tiresomeness  of  an  official. 

“It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  no  small  care  is  needed 
in  the  formation  of  such  a Committee.  It  had  probably 
better  not  be  very  large.  It  is  not  in  many  places  easy 
to  find  a large  number  of  women  qualified  to  give  the 
time  and  show  the  sympathy  required  by  the  work.  The 
larger  the  Committee,  the  more  opportunity  will  there  be 
given  for  friction  ; and  if  the  function  of  the  Committee 
be  mainly  visiting,  the  less  opportunity  will  there  be  for 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  work.  Half-a-dozen  women 
really  interested  in  the  work,  able  by  experience  to 
understand  thoroughly  the  difficulties  of  the  Superin- 
tendent’s position,  not  requiring  at  each  rare  visit  to  be 
put  again  in  touch  with  the  most  elementary  principles 
of  the  work,  will  really  be  the  most  effective  support  to 
the  Superintendent,  and  the  most  useful  ally  to  the 
Executive. 
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“ Valuable  as  thus  a Women’s  Committee  maybe,  still 
some  excellent  Institutions  flourish  without  it.  In  such 
cases  there  is  probably  an  unofficial  substitute,  in  the 
form  of  some  active  supporters  who  visit  without  being 
appointed  to  that  work.  It  is  probable  that  where  there 
is  only  a Committee  of  men,  there  is  a slight  danger  of 
the  Executive  losing  touch  with  the  internal  manage- 
ment, much  of  which  consists  of  details  of  which  men  are 
generally  incompetent  to  judge.  An  Institution  managed 
on  this  method  may  succeed,  but  the  success  in  such 
cases  arises  from  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the 
Superintendent.  Reports  of  different  Homes  do  not  fully 
describe  the  apportionment  of  work  between  the  two 
Committees.  To  the  Men’s  Committee  probably  belong 
the  supervision  of  finance  and  the  care  of  the  buildings, 
the  maintenance  of  the  principles  of  the  Institution  and 
framing  of  rules,  and  the  appointment  of  the  working 
heads  of  the  Institution.  To  the  Women’s  Committee 
belong  naturally  questions  of  domestic  management.  To 
one  or  other  Committee  should  belong  the  collection  of 
subscriptions  and  the  consideration  of  the  means  of  en- 
listing public  interest ; this  is  work  which  ought  never  to 
be  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  busy  Superintendents.  To 
the  Men’s  Committee  will  also  naturally  belong  the 
provision  of  religious  services  and  instruction. 

“ The  recruiting  of  Committees  is  often  a matter  of 
special  difficulty.  Homes  generally  draw  support  from 
fairly  wide  areas  ; hence  the  natural  desire  to  make  the 
Committee  representative  of  the  whole  area  leads  to  the 
appointment  of  persons  likely  to  be  hindered  by  distance 
from  frequent  attendance.  Diocesan  Institutions  perhaps 
suffer  less  in  this  respect,  as  meetings  of  Committees  can 
be  fixed  on  days  when  other  causes  are  at  work  to  draw 
people  of  similar  interests  to  a common  centre.  Un- 
denominational Institutions  sometimes  suffer  from  an 
additional  disadvantage,  when,  to  conciliate  a special 
religious  body,  persons  lacking  necessary  qualifications 
are  added  to  the  Committee.  It  is,  therefore,  generally 
found  advisable  to  have  a small  local  Executive  Com- 
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mittee,  which  transacts  ordinary  business  and  can  keep 
in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Institution.” 

The  hints  to  Committees  and  the  description  of  their 
duties  would  be  incomplete  without  the  following  remarks 
contributed  by  the  Superintendent  of  a Home  : — 

“ It  is  undoubtedly  right  that  every  Home  should  be 
under  the  control  of  a Committee  of  Management,  com- 
posed of  either  ladies  or  gentlemen,  or  both.  A Com- 
mittee may  materially  help  or  hinder  a Superintendent 
who  realizes  the  burden  of  responsibility  resting  upon 
her,  and  is  only  too  grateful  to  have  a Committee  to 
whom  she  can  turn  for  counsel  and  support.  It  is  easier 
for  her,  if  it  can  be  arranged,  that  she  should  be  more 
especially  responsible  to  one  person,  provided  that  that 
one  possesses  the  judgment,  ability,  sympathy  and 
common-sense  necessary  to  one  who  is  to  be  a 
supporter  and  a guide  in  such  difficult  work. 

“ It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a set  and  fixed 
time  for  the  Secretary  or  Chaplain  to  visit  the  Home. 
If  a Superintendent  does  her  duty  thoroughly,  there  is 
much  real  work  for  her  to  get  through,  and  it  is  a serious 
hindrance  to  her  to  be  called  off  frequently  at  unexpected 
hours.  It  is  not  possible  for  a Superintendent  to  be  in 
her  own  room  at  all  times,  ready  to  be  seen  at  any  hour 
of  the  day.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  every 
rule,  and  there  may  be  times  when  it  is  a positive 
necessity  for  the  Secretary  or  Chaplain  to  call  at  other 
than  at  the  arranged  time,  but  it  is  certainly  far  more 
conducive  to  the  thorough  working  of  a Home  for  a 
Superintendent  to  have  her  set  hours  for  doing  necessary 
work,  so  as  to  be  restful ly  free  when  the  Secretary  or 
Chaplain  comes. 

“ The  practice  adopted  by  some  members  of  Com- 
mittees, Secretaries,  and  Chaplains,  of  slipping  in  at  the 
back  door  of  the  Home,  so  that  they  can  go  over  the 
house  unknown  to  the  Superintendent,  is  open  to  grave 
objection.  Such  a course  of  conduct  makes  the  girls  feel 
that  their  Superintendent  is  an  object  of  suspicion — not 
worthy  of  trust ; and  while  making  the  Superintendent 
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feel  uncomfortable,  it  must  inevitably  weaken  her  influ- 
ence with  the  girls. 

“ On  the  other  hand,  it  is,  alas  ! not  unnecessary  in 
some  instances  to  caution  a Superintendent  against  doing 
anything,  at  any  time,  that  she  would  object  to  her 
Committee  knowing,  and  against  being  out  at  times  when 
the  Committee  have  a right  to  expect  her  to  be  on  duty. 

“It  is  essential  that  a Superintendent  should  keep  her 
Secretary  or  Chaplain  well  informed  of  all  that  is  going 
on.  A judicious  Superintendent  will  so  act  and  so  inform 
her  Committee  that  no  one  will  be  able  to  tell  them  any- 
thing that  they  do  not  already  know.  Such  candour 
induces  confidence.  Members  of  Committees  when 
requiring  information  have  sometimes  been  known  to 
resort  to  the  most  objectionable  practice  of  asking 
questions  of  the  Assistants  or  Helpers,  or  even  of  the 
girls.  There  are  ways  and  means  of  finding  things  out, 
without  so  obviously  betraying  distrust  in  a Superin- 
tendent and  thus  weakening  her  power.  Her  position 
is  a very  difficult  one,  and  she  needs  all  the  support  that 
her  Committee  can  possibly  give  her.  If  they  see  that 
she  has  done  anything  of  which  they  disapprove,  the 
kindest  thing  to  do  is  to  support  her  openly  and  speak 
to  her  about  it  in  private.  While  all  loyalty,  candour 
and  fidelity  is  due  from  a Superintendent  to  a Committee, 
there  certainly  should  be  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
real  support  of  power,  co-operation,  and  kindly  sym- 
pathy.” 

Secretaries. 

Homes  differ  so  much  in  the  principles  of  their  work, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  one  adequate  account  of 
the  functions  of  the  Secretary.  In  a large  number  of 
Homes  the  real  work  of  correspondence  lies  in  the 
Matron’s  hands,  and  the  Secretary  is  not  much  more 
than  a member  of  the  Committee  who  summons  meetings. 
In  other  Homes,  where  there  is  a resident  or,  at  least, 
a paid  Chaplain,  some  secretarial  work  falls  to  him.  In 
some  cases  a woman  is  Secretary  in  addition  to  the 
Matron.  In  other  cases  there  are  two,  one  lay,  one 
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clerical  ; in  others,  even  three,  one  woman,  one  layman 
and  one  cleric.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
purpose  in  the  multiplication  of  Secretaries,  though  it  may 
be  an  advantage,  where  a Home  has  no  Chaplain,  to  have 
a clerical,  as  well  as  a lay,  Secretary. 

Chaplains. 

On  the  subject  of  Chaplains,  almost  anything  that  could 
be  said  would  be  of  an  argumentative  character.  Homes 
either  belong  to  a religious  body,  or  are  unsectarian.  In 
the  former  case,  they  naturally  have  an  honorary  or  paid 
Chaplain.  In  the  latter,  services  are  conducted  as  a rule 
by  a rota  of  ministers  and  laymen  chosen  from  various 
denominations.  In  the  former  case,  where  a Chaplain 
can  at  least  attend  frequently  at  the  Home,  give  or 
supervise  the  religious  instruction,  and,  by  his  individual 
acquaintance  with  each  inmate,  aid  in  the  development 
of  their  religious  life,  it  is  clear  that  his  influence  must 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  Home,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  insist  too  strongly  on  the  need  of  regarding 
high  character,  earnestness  and  gravity,  rather  than 
showy  and  attractive  natural  gifts,  in  selecting  for  such 
an  appointment.  The  work  is,  perhaps,  one  especially 
suited  to  men  of  wide  experience,  who,  having  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  are  seeking,  with  intellectual 
powers  yet  unimpaired,  a quieter  work  for  advancing 
years 

That  the  unsectarian  method  approves  itself  to  many 
is  shown  by  the  numerous  Societies,  generously  supported, 
which  adopt  it.  It  is  clear  that  in  such  Homes  the 
absence  of  the  definite  influence  of  a Chaplain  needs  com- 
pensation, and  this  can  only  be  found  in  the  character 
and  religious  life  of  the  Matron  or  Superintendent.  It 
may  be  well  to  emphasize  here  again  the  supreme  neces- 
sity that  all  Committees,  and  especially  Committees  of 
unsectarian  Homes,  should  appoint  as  Matrons  women 
who  will  bring  to  their  work  character,  refinement,  and 
culture,  as  well  as  religious  earnestness  and  organizing 
capacity. 
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The  work  of  Sisterhoods  which  maintain  Penitentiaries 
stands  rather  apart  from  the  ordinary  local  or  Diocesan 
Institutions.  The  latter  are  in  a sense  public,  as  they 
are  supported  by  subscribers  who  have  nominally,  and  if 
they  like,  really,  a voice  in  the  election  of  the  Committee, 
and  so  indirectly  in  the  management.  Where  Sisterhoods 
undertake  the  work  on  their  own  responsibility,  with 
funds  entrusted  to  them  by  supporters,  it  is  understood 
that  the  control  is  in  their  hands.  They  are  thus  more 
independent  in  methods  of  action,  and  their  position  is 
one  which  requires  separate  treatment,  and  gives  no 
valuable  analogy  for  comparison  with  more  public  In- 
stitutions. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  suggested  in  these  remarks, 
it  may  be  said  that  a suitable  constitution  for  an  ordinary 
Home  would  be — 

(1)  A large  and  representative  General  Committee,  to 

meet  not  more  than  twice  a year. 

(2)  A small  Local  Executive. 

(3)  A Chaplain  and  a lay  Secretary. 

(4)  A small  Visiting  Committee  of  ladies. 

(5)  Local  Committees  in  centres  throughout  the  area 

concerned  to  assist  in  the  collection  of  funds. 


The  Office  and  Work  of  the  Chaplain. 

The  Honorary  Chaplain  of  a Home  adds  the  following 
in  reference  to  this  subject : — 

“ Nothing  in  all  the  variety  of  Penitentiary  systems 
shows  more  variation  than  the  relation  of  the  Homes  to 
religious  training  and  supervision.  We  find  at  one 
extreme  the  Diocesan  Home  fully  equipped,  in  which 
the  Warden  or  Chaplain  is  the  principal  officer  and  super- 
visor : at  the  other,  the  quasi-private  Home  managed  by 
a Committee  of  ladies,  to  which,  judging  from  the  Report, 
no  minister  of  religion  ever  obtains  admittance.  Probably 
the  majority  of  Homes  have  some  nominal  Chaplain  or 
at  least  clerical  Secretary  who  acts  as  Chaplain,  but  there 
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is  a large  class  of  Homes  in  which  no  one  minister  has 
any  special  responsibility,  the  work  of  taking  services 
being  divided  among  a number  of  clergy  and  Noncon- 
formist ministers,  who  take  the  duty  in  turn.  The  object 
of  this  arrangement  may,  of  course,  simply  be  to  secure 
interest  in  the  work  among  different  bodies  of  Christians; 
but  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  there  is  on  the  part  of 
the  supporters  of  the  work  a prejudice  against  bringing 
the  penitents  under  the  influence  of  a single  clergyman. 

“It  may  be  as  well  to  indicate  briefly  some  of  the 
principles  which  should  underlie  the  religious  training  of 
penitents,  with  a view  to  estimating  the  kind  of  work 
which  a Chaplain  may  reasonably  undertake.  It  would 
be  universally  admitted  that  the  general  training  of 
penitents  can  lead  to  little  unless  founded  on  a religious 
basis.  And  it  would  also  be  agreed  that  the  aim  of  the 
religious  training  is  to  restore  them  to  the  position  which 
they  have  lost,  viz.,  living  membership  in  the  Body  of 
Christ.  To  many  it  would  further  seem  that,  in  the  social 
character  of  the  Church,  i.e.,  in  its  character  as  a body  of 
people  in  which  strong  and  weak  stand  side  by  side,  and 
the  strong  help  the  weak,  lies  very  largely  the  hope  of 
retaining  the  penitents,  when  gone  out  from  the  Home, 
in  the  course  in  which  they  have  been  trained.  It  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  religious  training  to  fit  them  for  the 
life  of  Christian  membership — whatever  may  be  the  form 
which  that  membership  may  take — whether  as  Romanists 
or  Salvationists.  And  it  is  certainly  open  to  question 
whether  a series  of  addresses  by  ministers  of  different 
types  in  which  either  the  varieties  of  religious  belief  are 
set  forth,  or  else  all  characteristic  teaching  of  religious 
bodies  is  excluded,  is  likely  to  attain  that  aim.  And  it 
is  also  open  to  question  whether  a continual  variety  of 
preaching  is  good  for  the  penitents  themselves.  Nomadic 
and  restless  religion,  the  unsettled  wandering  from 
Church  to  Church,  the  craving  to  hear  some  new  thing, 
is  admittedly  a bad  tendency  of  the  spiritual  habits  of 
the  day  : is  there  no  danger  that  those  whose  minister 
in  the  Home  is  changed  from  week  to  week  may  not 
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afterwards  seek  the  same  excitement  in  the  larger  world, 
with  its  crippling  consequence  of  detachment  from  the 
membership  of  any  Christian  body  ? 

“ On  these  broad  and  general  grounds,  then,  it  appears 
advisable  that  a Home  should  have  a recognized 
Chaplain,  on  whom  the  control  and  arrangement  of  the 
religious  services  and  instructions  are  placed.  And  where 
it  is  impossible  for  a Chaplain  to  do  the  whole  or  even 
the  bulk  of  the  work  himself,  he  should  at  least  be 
responsible  for  its  arrangement,  and  be  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  understood  in  the  Home  that  the  duty  of 
religious  supervision  is  officially  committed. 

“ There  are  many  reasons  why  a regular  and  recognized 
Chaplain  should  be  a most  useful  influence  in  the  train- 
ing supplied  by  the  Home.*  To  begin  with,  the  regular 
Chaplain  will  obtain  at  least  some  knowledge  of  individual 
characters,  and  also  of  the  general  condition  and  tone  of 
the  Home,  and  will  be  better  able  to  shape  his  instructions 
and  exhortations  to  fit  its  needs.  Again,  a Chaplain 
who  takes  services  and  addresses  regularly  will  be  able 
to  give  that  systematic  instruction  which  is  especially 
needed  by  the  usually  ignorant  inmates  of  Homes. 
Neither  of  these  needs  can  be  adequately  supplied  by  a 
chance  succession  of  occasional  ministers.  Further,  the 
presence — in  the  background — of  an  official  Chaplain  is 
often  a valuable  help  to  the  Lady  Superintendent  or 
Sister  in  the  discipline  of  the  Home.  It  is  not  his 
business,  of  course,  except  in  those  Homes  where  the 
Chaplain  is  the  resident  head,  and  indeed  not  always  in 
such  Homes,  to  interfere  with  details  of  discipline  ; but 
where  a Chaplain  has  made  his  influence  felt  in  the 
Home  he  may  often  be  useful  as  an  authority  to  appeal 
to  in  cases  of  doubt,  or  as  the  last  resource  in  the  case  ot 
the  refractory  or  rebellious.  In  Homes  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England  he  will  naturally  be  the  person  to 


* It  will  be  observed  that  the  word  “ Home  ” is  used  here,  and 
throughout  this  chapter,  only  in  the  sense  defined  on  page  12. 
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prepare  candidates  for  Baptism,  Confirmation  and 
Communion.  And  he  may  often,  by  an  annual  letter  or 
a memorial  card,  or  by  introduction  to  the  Church  in 
other  places,  retain  and  wisely  use  his  influence  over  the 
penitents  who  have  gone  out  from  the  Home.  He  also 
ought  to  be  able  to  give  help  and  advice  to  those  of  the 
staff  who  give  the  daily  and  more  simple  forms  of 
religious  instruction  ; and  the  staff  of  the  Home  may 
well  find  in  the  Chaplain  a sympathizing  and  encouraging 
friend  through  their  trying  and  arduous  work. 

“ The  question  of  the  personal  dealing  of  the  Chaplain 
with  the  penitents  can  hardly  be  discussed  fully  here,  as 
the  readers  of  this  book  will  include  both  those  who  never 
admit  any  clergyman  to  their  Homes  and  those,  also, 
who  would  base  their  system  of  dealing  with  penitents 
on  the  rule  of  confession.  The  experience,  however,  both 
of  Superintendents  and  Chaplains,  in  Homes  where 
interviews  between  the  inmates  and  the  Chaplain  are  the 
rule,  will  probably  be  that  such  interviews  are  generally 
productive  of  substantial  good.  It  is,  of  course,  presumed 
that  the  Chaplain  is  both  of  reasonable  age  and  consider- 
able experience,  that  he  has  tact  and  discretion,  and  that 
his  one  aim  is  to  lead  souls  through  a knowledge  of  self 
to  a knowledge  of  Christ.  It  is  sometimes  forgotten  by 
those  who  doubt  the  advisability  of  such  personal  dealing 
that  the  beginnings  of  sin  lie  often  in  heedlessness  and 
want  of  reflection,  and  that  the  training  of  such  souls  in 
self-examination  is  as  necessary  a step  in  spiritual  growth 
as  the  stirring  up  of  more  earnest  feeling.  The  ignorant 
and  unreflective  rarely  discover  for  themselves  the  roots 
of  sin,  and  hardly  know  whether  they  have  fallen  from 
vanity,  or  love  of  pleasure,  or  headstrong  disobedience, 
or  whatever  other  cause  ; and  a kindly  talk,  if  nothing 
more,  not,  of  course,  about  the  details  of  wrong-doing, 
but  about  the  circumstances  of  early  life  and  the  gradual 
steps  of  moral  decay,  may  do  more  to  the  enlightenment 
of  the  soul  to  its  own  weaknesses  and  dangers  than  scores 
of  earnest  and  impressive  sermons.  Also,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Chaplain  can  do  this  better  than  the  Lady 
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Superintendent.  He  is  not  mixed  up  with  the  details 
of  daily  work  ; it  is  not  his  business  to  do  the  necessary 
fault-finding  and  correction  of  the  household  ; and  there 
will  be  no  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  the  penitent  that 
what  she  has  disclosed  of  her  failings  will  be  brought 
back  upon  her  in  the  moments  when  she  is  untidy,  or 
petulant,  or  perverse. 

“ ‘ My  girls  always  come  back  from  an  interview  with 
the  Chaplain  much  softened  and  subdued.  We  have 
known  girls  to  be  perfectly  quiet  for  some  considerable 
time  afterwards,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  com- 
municate what  has  passed  during  the  interview,  beyond 
the  fact  that  they  never  saw  their  wrong-doing  in  the 
same  light  before.’ 

“ This  opinion  is  quoted  because  it  is  the  opinion  of  a 
Lady  Superintendent,  not  of  a Chaplain. 

“ In  conclusion,  it  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge 
on  the  importance  of  the  principle  that  a Chaplain  should 
keep  to  his  province,  that,  unless  Warden  or  Secretary, 
as  well  as  Chaplain,  he  should  not  interfere  in  the 
working  of  the  Home.  His  advice  will  be  valued  more 
on  questions  of  internal  management  if  it  is  asked  for 
rather  than  offered,  and  his  influence  will  be  greater  if  he 
does  not  aim  at  making  it  visible.  A Chaplain  naturally 
wishes  to  control  in  his  own  department ; others  must 
equally  desire  to  control  in  theirs.” 
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Chapter  VIII. — Departments  of  the  Work. 

Visitors  to  Homes. 

Visitors  wishing  to  become  acquainted  with  the  working  of  Institutions 
— Friends  and  relatives  of  the  girls- — the  Bishop  as  Visitor. 

In  addition  to  visits  from  different  members  of  the 
Committee  there  will  be  other  visitors  who  may  be 
included  under  two  classes  : — 

(i.)  Those  wishing  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
working  of  the  Home  so  as  to  help  it  by  their  interest 
and  support,  and 

(2.)  The  Friends  and  Relatives  of  the  girls. 

With  regard  to  the  first  we  would  urge  that  one  day 
in  the  week  should  be  specially  named  as  a more  con- 
venient time  for  the  receiving  of  visitors.  In  Homes 
where  a Laundry  is  attached  we  have  found  Friday 
to  be  a very  suitable  day,  because  the  Laundry  work  is 
then  near  its  completion.  The  Superintendent  should 
hold  herself  free  for  showing  Visitors  Ov^er,  and  for 
explaining  her  work.  It  should  be  her  pride  to  have 
every  part  of  the  house  ready  for  inspection. 

The  looking  forward  to  seeing  Visitors  on  the  Friday 
greatly  cheers  and  brightens  the  lives  of  the  girls,  and 
is  a great  incentive  to  having  the  House  and  the 
Laundry  work  at  its  best.  It  does  them  real  good  to 
be  brought  into  contact  with  fresh  faces  and  with  the 
outside  world  ; and  it  also  greatly  helps  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  their  every-day  life. 

At  one  Home,  where  we  made  a great  effort  to  go, 
when  away  on  visit,  we  were  told  “that  the  Laundry 
was  never  open  to  Visitors,  as  it  was  feared  it  would 
distract  the  girls.”  Our  experience  is  far  otherwise. 
The  coming  round  of  Visitors  becomes  such  a frequent 
and  natural  event,  that  the  girls  go  on  quite  nicely  with 
their  work.  In  fact,  the  appearance  of  a stranger  has 
a happy  healthful  effect. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  that  all  Homes  should, 
unflinchingly,  be  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Far  more 
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sympathy  and  interest  would  be  awakened,  and  far  less 
prejudice  felt.  It  causes  a most  uncomfortable  feeling 
to  think  of  a number  of  girls  being  shut  up  in  a Home 
and  no  visitor  allowed  to  see  them  ! It  very  much 
encourages  the  girls  for  visitors  to  watch  them  doing 
their  work.  Should  an  entire  stranger  ask  to  see  over 
the  Home  it  may  be  desirable  to  require  a letter  of 
introduction  stating  the  object  of  the  visit. 

Great  caution  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  visitors 
in  making  remarks.  If  they  wish  to  say  anything  that 
is  personal  about  the  girls  it  is  wisest  to  wait  till  they 
are  alone  with  the  Superintendent.  We  have  heard 
visitors  remark  that  such  and  such  a girl  was  “pretty,” 
or  perhaps  the  contrary.  Sometimes  girls  are  asked 
if  they  are  happy,  and  if  they  like  being  in  the  Home. 
This  can  generally  be  ascertained  by  their  whole  de- 
meanour. As  a rule  it  is  wisest  not  to  question  them 
at  all.  A shrewd  person  can  soon  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
Home  and  judge  of  the  tone  of  it. 

While  wishing  that  the  girls  should  be  perfectly 
natural,  and  not  cringing  or  servile  in  the  presence  of 
Visitors,  we  feel  that  a certain  amount  of  respect  is  due 
to  Visitors.  For  instance,  we  deprecate  loud  talking, 
and  more  especially  a bursting  out  of  singing  while  a 
Visitor  is  in  the  room.  We  have  experienced  both, 
when  visiting  Homes,  and  have  felt  it  reprehensible. 

A Superintendent  should  greatly  value  the  visits  of 
those  wishing  to  become  acquainted  with  her  work, 
and  should  spare  no  pains  to  enter  into  suitable  detail, 
and  to  show  in  how  many  ways  outside  ladies  can  be 
helpful.  The  visits  of  some  ladies  are  invaluable. 
Their  presence  has  the  effect  of  a tonic,  or  a refreshing 
breeze,  and  not  seldom  they  are  induced  to  make  use  of 
their  talent  of  social  position  for  the  good  of  the  Home. 

Every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  and 
retain  their  sympathy  and  interest. 

As  regards  the  second  class  of  Visitors,  the  Friends 
and  Relations  of  the  Girls,  we  think  it  is  not  advisable 
to  have  a fixed  Visiting  Day. 
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Unhappily,  it  often  occurs  that  the  visits  of  the  Girls’ 
Friends  are  not  helpful,  and  on  the  principle  that  “a 
thing  that  can  be  done  any  time  is  often  done  no  time," 
we  have  found  that  fewer  visits  are  paid  if  the  Friends 
feel  that  they  can  come  when  they  like. 

Friday  is  the  most  convenient  day  of  the  week  to 
name  for  Friends  to  come  if  they  wish,  as  interfering 
less  with  the  daily  routine  of  the  house.  It  is  best  to 
ask  the  Friends  to  be  good  enough  to  try  and  come  in 
the  morning,  so  as  not  to  clash  with  the  Visitors  who 
may  possibly  come  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  ask  them 
not  to  come  oftener  than  about  once  a month.  The 
advantages  of  this  plan  over  set  Visiting  Days  at  rare 
intervals  are  too  obvious  to  need  enumerating,  and  an 
undue  excitement  and  looking  forward  to  one  parti- 
cular day  is  thus  avoided ; a too  great  number  coming 
together  is  also  avoided  ; overheating  and  overcrowding 
of  a room  is  prevented ; besides  unwise  conversation 
being  checked.  A Superintendent  cannot  know  what 
is  being  said  quietly,  among  groups  of  Friends,  which, 
owing  to  their  number,  it  is  impossible  to  overhear. 

All  eatables  should  be  forbidden.  We  have  known 
girls  to  be  made  ill  by  things  that  have  been  brought 
in.  Besides  which,  trouble  has  sometimes  been  caused 
by  a girl,  whose  influence  one  would  desire  to  weaken, 
being  made  a sort  of  heroine  or  favourite  in  virtue  of 
the  “ Good  things”  she  has  in  her  power  to  dispense, 
after  a visit  from  her  Friends. 

The  Superintendent  should  endeavour,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  make  the  visit  of  the  Friends  a pleasant 
one.  If  they  have  come  a long  distance  we  advise 
some  suitable  refreshment  being  offered,  according  to 
the  hour  and  according  to  what  is  likely  to  be  accept- 
able. Many  a Mother  or  Grandmother  has  been  grateful 
for  a cup  of  tea  and  a little  home-made  bread  and 
butter.  A Father  has  valued  a basin  of  soup,  or  coffee 
and  bread  and  cheese,  while  a little  one  has  been 
charmed  with  a plain  home-made  bun.  Such  little 
kindnesses  have  a mission  and  a far-reaching  effect. 
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The  Superintendent  can  often  give  a Mother  much 
useful  advice  on  bringing  up  her  children,  so  that  such 
an  unhappy  calamity  may  not  befall  other  daughters. 
It  is  well  to  listen  to  their  ever-ready  tale  of  woe  and 
difficulties,  and  to  show  sympathy  with  them.  In  this 
way,  their  co-operation  for  the  good  of  the  girl  may  be 
secured.  It  is  not  wise  to  allow  Brothers  or  Male 
Cousins  to  visit.  Experience  makes  us  very  decided 
on  this  point. 

Great  judgment  and  tact  and  wisdom  are  necessary 
on  the  part  of  a Superintendent  on  such  occasions. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  a very  wide  field  for  real 
usefulness,  and  often  preventive  work  may  be  done  by 
this  means. 


The  Bishop  as  Visitor. 

In  the  reports  of  some  Homes  we  observe  the  name 
of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  as  “ Visitor.”  This 
should  be  a reliable  guarantee  to  the  public  that  every- 
thing in  the  management  of  the  Home  has  the  Bishop’s 
approval,  and  that  he  periodically  visits  the  Home — 
not  only  for  the  confirmation  of  the  young  people  who 
have  been  duly  prepared  for  that  solemn  rite  ; but  also 
to  satisfy  himself,  as  far  as  he  can,  that  the  institution 
in  every  department  is  properly  conducted.  We  think, 
however,  that  there  are  managers  of  Homes  who  need 
to  be  reminded  that  they  should  frankly  shew  and  ex- 
plain to  the  Bishop  their  Institution  and  all  its  workings 
when  he  visits  it,  so  that  he  may  feel  as  free  to  see  and 
know  everything  as  if  he  lived  in  the  House.  Perhaps, 
too,  we  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  to  a Bishop 
that  he  has  an  important  personal  mission  to  fulfil  in 
visiting  the  Homes — to  the  workers  who  need  his 
counsel  and  encouragement,  to  the  inmates  who  need 
his  advice  and  sometimes  his  protection  from  harsh 
and  unwise  regulations,  to  the  public  who  rely  upon 
the  recommendation  which  his  name  as  Visitor  carries. 
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Chapter  IX. — Qualifications  for  Rescue  Work. 


Remarks  by  an  Honorary  Chaplain — i,  Health — 2,  Education — 3,  Hope- 
fulness and  freedom  from  jealousy — 4,  Definite  Christian  purpose — 
Remarks  by  a Superintendent — Physical  qualifications — Mental — 
Social — Religious. 

The  following  remarks  are  by  an  Honorary  Chaplain 

of  a Home  : — 

It  may  be  taken  as  admitted  that  among  all  difficult 
kinds  of  Christian  effort,  work  among  the  fallen  presents 
the  greatest  difficulty.  It  deals  with  that  sin  about 
which  the  irretrievability  of  the  past  is  most  keenly  felt ; 
hence  hopelessness  is  often  added  to  the  difficulties 
of  those  who  are  struggling  to  rise  out  of  a brutalized 
and  sensualized  life.  Workers  have  not  merely  to  deal 
with  an  enfeebled  will,  as  in  the  case  of  prisoners  and 
drunkards,  but  with  a despair  of  regaining  both  self- 
control  and  character.  The  question,  “Is  it  any  use  ?” 
is  often  asked  by  the  impugners,  and  has  as  often  to  be 
answered  by  the  defenders  of  rescue  work;  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  same  question,  asked  individually  in  the 
hearts  of  those  we  attempt  to  rescue,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  hindrances  which  block  their  perseverance. 

When  the  Christian  world  has  already  grasped  and, 
to  some  degree,  risen  to  the  difficulty,  it  is,  perhaps, 
surprising  that  in  an  age  conspicuous  for  the  number  of 
Christian  workers,  there  should  be  a general  feeling 
that  the  supply  of  trained  and  really  well  fitted  rescue 
workers  is  insufficient.  If  this  feeling  is  accurate,  the 
deficiency  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a default,  in  almost  all  the  varied  religious  systems 
of  this  country,  of  any  true  teaching  about  vocation. 
The  want  or  loss  of  private  means,  the  desire  for  some 
active  occupation,  the  wish  to  obtain  training  in  laundry 
work,  have  been,  to  a large  extent,  the  causes  which  have 
drawn  workers  into  our  Homes.  Doubtless,  in  many 
women  thus  started  by  external  motives,  the  sense  of 
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vocation  has  been  quickened  by  the  Christian  sympathy 
and  interest  aroused  in  the  work.  But  it  is  impossible 
not  to  believe  that  a larger  and  better  qualified  class  of 
workers  would  be  drawn  into  the  work,  if  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  teach  in  such  matters  were  more 
steadily  to  set  before  the  Christian  public,  first  the 
facts  that  this  and  similar  Christian  work  has  to  be 
done,  and  that  workers  are  needed,  and  next,  the  corre- 
sponding truths  that  there  are  a sufficient  number  of 
people  who  are  Divinely  intended  to  do  this  work  and 
are  called  to  do  it,  and  are  bound  therefore  to  recognize 
the  Divine  call  in  the  combination  of  inward  moving 
and  outward  circumstance.  Such  teaching  is  given 
freely  in  regard  to  Foreign  Missions;  it  ought  in  regard 
to  Mission  work  among  the  fallen  to  be  impressed  with 
equal  emphasis  upon  the  multitude  of  educated  and 
unemployed  women  in  our  midst. 

The  word  educated  is  used  advisedly.  Whatever  may 
be  the  qualifications  advisable  for  those  who  seek  out 
the  fallen  and  draw  them  away  from  their  unhappy  life, 
the  work  of  training  them  calls  aloud  for  the  best  we 
can  give  of  Christian  culture,  refinement  and  intelli- 
gence. It  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  personality 
of  the  worker  is  to  be  the  strongest  influence  in  re- 
forming the  character  of  the  degraded.  The  Church  has 
not  grudged  her  most  cultured  sons  to  the  labour  of  the 
Mission  field,  among  the  degraded  races  of  the  world  : 
she  should  not  restrain  her  most  cultured  daughters 
from  working  among  the  degraded  classes,  who  are  the 
melancholy  product  of  home  civilization. 

In  four  ways  the  worker  in  Rescue  Homes  needs  to 
be  well  equipped. 

i.  At  least  average  good  health  and  strength  is 
needed.  The  majority  of  workers  ought  to  be  capable 
of  taking  part  in  the  laundry  work  ; even  in  the  best 
appointed  laundries  the  air  will  be  close,  and  the  work 
laborious  ; weaklings,  who  faint  readily  in  hot  air,  are 
really  unfit  for  this  work.  Some  small  degree  of  mus- 
cular strength  is  needed,  if  the  worker  is  to  impress 
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girls  by  the  vigour  and  persistency  of  her  own  work. 
And,  obviously,  in  an  Institution  in  which  steady  and 
cheerful  work  is  the  tonic  for  enfeebled  tastes  and  will, 
those  who  lead  the  work  must  be  strong  enough  to 
show  that  they  enjoy  it,  and  give,  in  their  own  efforts, 
an  example  of  the  wholesomeness  of  hard  work,  and  the 
happiness  of  work  well  done.  The  physical  weakness 
which  lets  itself  out  in  melancholy  looks,  or  in  acces- 
sion of  temper  as  the  day  wears  on,  or  in  occasional 
grumblings,  is  a disqualification  for  this — the  largest 
and  most  important  side  of  the  work.  Of  course,  es- 
pecially in  some  very  large  Homes,  there  may  be  room 
for  some  less  physically  strong  to  devote  themselves 
wholly  to  the  housekeeping  and  sewing  departments  of 
the  work.  But  in  smaller  Homes,  while  each  has  her 
special  work,  it  is  of  immense  gain  if  each  one  of  the 
staff  can  fill  a gap  in  the  laundry  when  emergency 
demands. 

2.  Without  requiring  that  all  workers  in  Homes 
should  be  highly  educated,  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
the  better  educated  they  are,  the  more  useful  they  will 
be.  It  is  not  so  much  a great  store  of  knowledge  that 
is  wanted,  as  the  readiness  and  openness  of  mind  that 
comes  from  a good  education.  To  begin  with,  every 
helper,  who  takes  up  the  work  with  any  sense  of  voca- 
tion, will  naturally  look  forward  to  the  hope  of  herself 
rising  to  the  responsibility  of  headship,  in  which  posi- 
tion, and  possibly  sooner,  she  will  be  called  upon  to 
teach  at  least  some  parts  of  religious  and  secular  in- 
struction. In  Homes  where  some  technical  instruction 
is  given,  several  of  the  helpers  may  be  called  on  to 
teach  classes.  Teaching  will  be  always  an  integral 
part  of  the  training  in  a Home.  Emptiness  of  mind 
has  often  been  the  ultimate  cause  of  sin:  and  the  ideal 
Home  is  one  which  will  send  out  girls  whose  minds  are 
trained  to  receive  and  value  the  gifts  of  skill  and  know- 
ledge, and  to  be  occupied  with  these  rather  than  with 
vainer  things.  It  is  by  intercourse  with  teachers  and 
helpers  that  their  receptivity  and  understanding  will  be 
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enlarged  ; and  for  these  ends  the  influence  of  those 
women  will  be  greatest  whose  width  of  culture  and 
knowledge  is  able  to  surround  with  a glow  of  interest 
new  pursuits  and  occupations. 

3.  It  has  been  suggested  already  that  one  essential 
in  the  character  of  a Rescue  Home  worker  is  hopeful- 
ness. It  is  needed  in  two  senses.  No  work  contains 
such  bitter  disappointments,  because  in  no  work  does  a 
complete  disappointment  sound  so  like  the  death-knell 
of  hope.  And  while  the  worker  needs  for  herself  to  be 
tough  and  elastic  in  spirit  against  the  unexpected  loss 
of  girls  hoped  for  and  prayed  for,  she  needs  also  to 
communicate  hopefulness  to  others.  She  has  to  make 
her  girls  believe  in  the  possibility  of  their  success. 
And  in  speaking  of  the  character  of  workers — when 
one  takes  for  granted  certain  ordinary  domestic  virtues 
— there  is  nothing  which  needs  more  to  be  emphasized 
than  cheerfulness,  brightness  and  hopefulness  of  dispo- 
sition— a virtue  which  shows  itself  in  many  degrees,  of 
which  quiet  good  humour  is  just  as  valuable  as  vivacious 
liveliness. 

4.  Another  moral  essential  in  a Home  where  a few 
workers  are  united  in  a small  company  is  freedom  from 
jealousy.  A large  part  of  the  good  work  done  in  the 
world  is  marred,  if  not  ruined,  by  jealousy.  And  in  the 
confined  space  of  a Home,  where  the  workers  must 
meet  constantly,  and  where  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
occasional  comparisons  of  success,  anyone  who  begins 
to  work  must  begin  with  the  set  purpose  of  “ esteeming 
others  more  highly  than  self,”  of  making  a good  con- 
science, rather  than  the  praise  of  men,  the  true  test  of 
work,  of  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  others,  * and  of 
regarding  personal  failures  as  the  necessary  discipline 
of  life.  And  side  by  side  with  these  determinations 
there  must  be  loyalty  to  the  head  of  the  Home.  Few 
things  impress  the  unrestrained,  almost  lawless,  en- 
trants into  Homes  more  than  the  sense  of  unity,  order 
and  respect  found  where  both  helpers  gladly  show,  and 
the  head  naturally  inspires,  the  sentiment  of  loyalty. 
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After  these  suggestions  as  to  the  character  of  workers, 
it  is  perhaps,  advisable  to  add  that  this  bare  enu- 
meration of  some  necessary  gifts  and  qualities  is  not 
intended  as  a complete  sketch  of  the  Christian  worker. 
These  gifts  themselves  are  of  little  use  unless  united 
and  directed  by  a definite  Christian  purpose  : and  to  go 
back  to  what  has  been  said  above,  the  best  description 
of  the  worker  is  one  who  has  taken  up  the  work  with  a 
clear  sense  of  vocation.  Given  this,  the  rest  will  follow. 
Only  those  who  enter  and  pursue  their  work,  as  workers 
for  Christ  and  for  Christ’s  wandering  sheep,  as  called  by 
Him  and  guided  by  Him,  are  likely  to  achieve  results 
which  may  be  tried  in  the  end  and  stand. 

The  Superintendent  of  a Home  thus  summarises  the 
Qualifications  of  a Rescue  Worker : — 

Physical.  It  is  desirable  that  a Rescue  Worker 
should  be  of  fairly  good  health  and  spirits,  enduring, 
winning  in  manner,  always  hopeful  and  hope-inspiring. 
This  very  desirable  state  of  good  health  and  spirits 
cannot  possibly  be  maintained  without  an  almost  daily 
constitutional. 

Mental.  The  Rescue  Worker  should  be  an  educated 
and  educational  woman,  with  a decided  aptitude  for 
imparting  knowledge  and  for  arousing  the  desire  and 
thirst  for  acquiring  it.  She  should  also  possess  a capa- 
bility for  reading  character  well.  It  is  most  helpful 
and  necessary  that  she  should  be  able  to  dive  below 
the  superficiality  of  character  often  to  be  found  in 
young  girls,  and  to  get  at  the  motive  power  of  action, 
so  as  to  show  it  up  to  the  girls,  and  thus  to  train  them 
to  act  from  conscientious  motives.  In  this  way  con- 
science is  often  awakened. 

Further,  it  is  imperative  that  she  should  have  good 
powers  of  organization,  and  discipline,  and  control,  with 
a fair  share  of  common  sense  and  a sound  judgment. 
If  she  can  add  to  the  foregoing  an  amount  of  humour 
it  will  be  invaluable  to  her  work,  at  the  same  time 
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avoiding  and  checking  frivolity.  The  particular  class 
with  which  the  Rescue  Worker  has  to  deal  have  very 
often  a great  love  of  fun,  and  a keen  sense  of  wit  and 
humour,  and  it  greatly  brightens  their  lives  if  even  this 
faculty  can  be  turned  to  account  in  endeavouring  to 
help  them  up  from  a despairing  and  almost  hopeless 
depth.  A Superintendent  should  be  a well-informed 
and  well-read  person  generally,  and  one  able  to  bring 
her  knowledge  daily  and  hourly  into  use  for  the  happi- 
ness and  good  of  those  about  her. 

Social.  A Superintendent’s  daily  life  and  her  de- 
meanour towards  her  helpers  should  be  such  as  to 
command  respect ; if  not  even  affection. 

They  should  feel  able  to  rely  thoroughly  on  her 
judgment  and  sympathy,  and  to  turn  to  her  as  a friend 
and  adviser  in  all  their  difficulties,  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 
She  should  also  be  able  to  command  from  them 
obedience  and  punctuality,  in  virtue  of  herself  keeping 
order  and  rule.  It  is  unwise  and  out  of  place  for  a 
Superintendent  to  descend  to  frivolous  joking  with  those 
who  help  her  in  the  work,  it  leads  to  that  kind  of 
familiarity  which,  as  the  proverb  says,  “ breeds  con- 
tempt.” 

In  a word,  a Superintendent  should  aim  at  being  the 
valued  and  reliable  Leader,  Inspirer,  Adviser,  and 
Support  of  those  who  help  her  in  her  difficult  work. 

It  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  weight  of  her  powrer 
and  influence  with  them  if  she  scrupulously  studies 
their  comfort,  and  tries  to  arrange  their  times  of 
relaxation  and  pleasure  so  as  to  meet  their  wishes  and 
requirements. 

Religious.  It  would  be  utterly  useless  for  anyone  to 
hope  to  be  successful  in  Rescue  work  equipped  simply 
with  physical,  mental  and  social  qualifications.  These 
are  undoubtedly  an  entire  necessity,  but,  above  and 
beyond,  and  underneath  all  these,  there  should  be,  and 
there  ought  to  be,  the  well  grounded  foundation  of  a re- 
ligious life — an  inner  life — having  its  source  in  the  Great 
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Giver  of  all  Life — sustained  and  strengthened  by  a 
constant  drawing  from  that  Life — and  so  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  love  that  led  Christ  to  give  up  His  life 
for  us,  that  there  may  be  the  entire  self-abnegation 
necessary  to  those  wTho  wish  to  share  Christ’s  work  in 
seeking  and  saving  the  lost  ones. 

“ Power  from  on  high  ” must  be  the  secret  stimulus 
underlying  all  real  Rescue  work.  In  addition  to  the 
strong  force  of  Christian  example  in  daily  life  among 
her  girls,  the  Superintendent  will  find  that  the  inculca- 
tion of  the  following  truths  will  have  special  attraction 
in  winning  the  fallen  : — 

(1)  Teach  them  that  God  is  the  “ One  Father”  of  us 
all,  and  that  He  made  us  all  for  Himself,  to  be  His 
own  “ Sons  and  Daughters” 

(2)  Teach  them  that  we  are  all  one  family  in  Him — 
that  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  wdth  Him — all  are 
equally  dear  to  God. 

(3)  Teach  them  that  we  have  all  done  wrong  and 
need  pardon,  some  in  one  way  and  some  in  another, 
and  some  in  ways  which  appear  to  be  more  culpable 
and  blameable  in  the  eyes  of  man. 

(4)  Finally  teach  them  that  it  is  the  One  and  Same 
Saviour  to  Whom  we  must  all  cling — Whom  we  must 
all  follow,  and  upon  Whom  we  must  all  rely : that  it 
is  the  same  narrow  path  which  we  must  all  tread,  the 
one  and  same  Home  which  we  all  hope  to  share  by- 
and-bye. 

Surely,  no  one  who  realises  all  that  is  required  for  a 
Superintendent  to  be  “thoroughly  ” well  “furnished” 
for  the  important  work  before  her,  would  choose  such 
a position  simply  because  “she  needed  a home”  or 
“ something  to  do.” 

The  primary  reason  for  wishing  to  enter  Rescue 
work  should  be  a yearning  love  for  the  souls  of  the 
fallen,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  lift  up  their  feet  from 
the  mire  and  clay  of  moral  depravity,  and  to  set  them 
on  the  Rock  Christ  Jesus. 
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Chapter  X. — Magdalen  Institutions  and  their 

Classification. 


Prejudice  against  Homes — Classification  of  Girls — Classification  of  Insti- 
tutions— (a ) Temporary  Shelters,  Mission  Houses,  Refuges — ( b ) Homes 
— The  Training  in  the  Homes  : I,  Physical;  2,  Industrial  and  Technical ; 
3,  Mental,  Moral  and  Religious  Discipline — The  period  of  training— 
New  cases  or  probationers — Supervision — Comfort  of  the  workers  and 
inmates — Girls  who  will  not  remain  in  the  Home — Girls  who  have 
been  in  other  Homes — (r)  Maternity  Homes — ( d ) Medical  Homes — 
Why  are  they  needed  ? — Their  management — ( e ) Homes  for  Children — 
(/)  Cottage  Laundries  or  Permanent  Homes. 

Prejudice  against  Homes. 

ALTHOUGH  the  number  of  young  women  cared  for  from 
year  to  year  by  the  various  rescue  agencies  throughout 
the  country  is  very  great,  it  is  surprising  what  a small 
proportion  are  sent  to  Homes.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  a very  strong  prejudice  exists,  especially  among  the 
younger  girls,  against  going  to  a Home.  For  the  most 
part  this  prejudice  is  unfounded,  girls  who  have  entered 
Homes  with  no  real  intention  to  reform  have  proved 
failures,  and,  after  leaving  the  Homes,  have  circulated  an 
evil  report  concerning  them — they  have  blackened  the 
Homes  to  whiten  themselves.  On  the  other  hand 
instances  are  on  record  of  unwise  and  inconsiderate 
treatment  of  girls  in  the  Homes,  of  girls  being  sent  to 
Homes  for  which  they  were  unsuitable,  of  others  being 
indiscreetly  placed  out  from  the  Homes  ; and  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  those  mistakes  have  been 
magnified  by  bad  women. 

The  prejudice  referred  to  is  one  of  the  chief 
hindrances  to  the  work,  and  every  legitimate  effort 
should  be  made  to  remove  it.  Every  class  of 
worker  may  bear  a part  in  this — Missionaries,  by 
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carefully  investigating  and  classifying  their  cases, 
sending  to  Homes  only  such  as  are  likely  to  benefit  by 
the  training  given  there,  and  by  in  no  way  misrepre- 
senting the  character  of  the  Homes  ; the  Committees  of 
Homes,  by  taking  more  than  a nominal  interest  in  them, 
and  by  looking  for  something  far  higher  than  a pecuniary 
profit  from  the  laundry  ; the  Superintendents,  by  seek- 
ing not  only  to  secure  order  and  good  conduct  within 
the  walls  of  the  Institutions,  but  also  the  future  happiness 
in  this  world  and  the  eternal  salvation  of  those  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  ; the  Assistant  Matrons,  by  loyally 
supporting  the  efforts  made  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
by  striving,  as  they  have  opportunity,  by  word,  and  still 
more  by  example,  to  really  help  the  girls  in  their  feeble 
struggle  to  overcome  the  evil  that  from  time  to  time 
rises  up  within  them.  Committees  must  not  imagine 
that  they  are  entirely  irresponsible  for  the  prejudice  that 
has  arisen  against  Homes.  The  girls  know  well  that  in 
many  instances  the  Homes  are  dependent  upon  them 
for  their  very  existence — the  girls  are  wanted,  and  some- 
times sought  with  a view  to  making  two  ends  meet. 
Strong  girls  who  can  do  laundry  work  are  readily 
admitted,  and  given  plenty  of  work  to  do — perhaps 
more  than  is  desirable;  while  poor,  weakly  girls,  who 
require  rest,  nourishment,  and  a lengthened  period  of 
careful  treatment  before  they  can  do  hard  work,  are 
rejected.  An  effort  is  needed  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to 
put  every  Institution  into  the  position  of  being  a real 
Home  for  girls,  instead  of  having  to  seek  girls  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  the  Home  as  a going  concern. 


Classification  of  Girls 

Is  a matter  of  the  first  consideration  in  all  reformatory 
work,  and  presents  many  difficulties.  There  are  those 
in  connection  with  the  classification  of  the  girls  that  are 
rescued  by  the  Missionaries,  and  there  are  those  con- 
nected with  the  classification  of  the  Institutions. 
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As  regards  the  girls  we  may  briefly  name  the  following 
classes  : — 

I.  Fallen — Not  on  the  street : — (a)  Awaiting  con- 
finement ; ( b ) with  an  infant ; (y)  not  pregnant  ; (d) 
dishonest ; ( e ) children  ; (/)  well  educated. 

II.  Fallen — On  the  street: — ( a ) Old;  ( b ) young; 
(c)  dishonest. 

III.  Supposed  to  be  unfallen,  but  with  much  know- 
ledge of  evil. 

It  is  often  very  difficult,  while  a girl  is  in  a Mission 
House  or  a Refuge,  to  find  out  to  which  of  the  above 
classes  she  really  belongs,  and  yet,  until  this  is  done,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  know  how  to  act  for  her  best 
welfare. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  Managers  of  Homes, 
recognizing  some  such  rough  classification  as  the  above, 
would  lay  themselves  out  for  these  special  classes  of  cases 
— some  lor  one  class,  and  some  for  another.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  at  the  majority  of  the  Homes  the 
Managers  content  themselves  with  receiving  any  fallen 
woman  under  30  years  of  age,  provided  she  does  not 
come  under  Class  I.  ( a ) or  I.  ( b ).  The  cause  of  this  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  Homes  have  sprung  up  without 
method  or  design,  beyond  the  desire  of  the  founders  to 
do  something  to  save  the  perishing.  They  are  mostly 
unendowed,  and  are  therefore  dependent  for  their  main- 
tenance upon  two  sources  of  income  — voluntary 
subscriptions,  and  the  profits  on  the  Laundry;  and  the 
deficiencies  in  the  former  have  to  be  made  up  by  the 
latter.  This  can  only  be  done  by  keeping  up  the  number 
of  inmates  to  a certain  point ; and  so,  when  there  are 
vacancies,  the  Institution  cannot  afford  to  wait  an 
indefinite  time  for  one  particular  class  of  girl,  but  must 
accept  the  most  eligible  of  the  applicants  seeking 
admission.  All  this  renders  the  task  of  classifying  the 
girls  and  selecting  the  best  Homes  for  them  very 
difficult. 
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The  classification  by  age,  adopted  by  most  of  the 
Homes,  is  practically  useless,  for  every  experienced 
rescue  worker  knows  that  young  girls  are  often  more 
depraved  than  their  elders.  Nor  can  we  recommend  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  of  placing  together  all  who  have  not 
been  on  the  streets.  Sometimes  a girl  who  has  only 
once  fallen  is  worse  in  language  and  influence  than  one 
who  has  been  on  the  streets  some  time. 

Bearing  upon  this  subject  of  classification,  and  es- 
pecially as  it  affects  the  prejudice  against  Homes,  we 
may  quote  the  following  remarks  of  the  late  Rev.  C. 
Goldney,  Chaplain  of  H.M.  Prison,  Stafford,  in  a letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union, 
in  June,  1894: — 

“ My  idea  is,  that  we  want  smaller  Homes,  with  as 
much  of  the  Home,  and  as  little  of  the  Institution 
element,  as  possible.  Instead  of  35  to  50  girls,  I should 
like  to  see  about  12,  as  the  maximum;  the  Homes 
themselves  carefully  classified  ; and  no  unsuitable  case 
ever  admitted  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  another  hand  to 
do  the  work,  or,  because  there  happens  to  be  a vacancy. 
It  is  sad,  to  my  mind,  to  think  that  we  have  among  us 
so-called  ‘ Homes’  which  recall  to  the  inmate  too  many 
features  of  gaol  and  workhouse  life.  A gaol  should  be 
a place  of  punishment,  and  of  strict  discipline  ; a Home 
should  be,  above  all,  dominated  by  love. 

“ I hope  there  may  be  a strong  pronouncement  against 
the  practice  of  never  letting  girls  go  outside  the  walls  of 
the  Home,  for  a country  walk,  or  on  any  other  pretext. 
I know  some  Homes  where  this  conventual,  and,  to 
my  mind,  most  objectionable,  custom  is  carried  out. 
Anything  worse,  from  every  point  of  view,  I cannot 
imagine.  Fancy  two  years  of  such  confinement ! ” 

No  doubt  when  a girl  is  in  real  earnest  to  do  well  she 
will  settle  down  at  once,  be  very  happy,  and  at  the  end 
of  her  time  be  sorry  to  leave.  “ But,”  as  another  worker 
puts  it,  “it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  majority  are 
not  in  real  earnest  when  we  first  come  in  contact  with 
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them.  They  have,  it  is  true,  a sort  of  half-formed  wish 
to  do  better,  but  when  it  comes  to  facing  two  years  of 
rigid  discipline,  loss  of  liberty,  and  the  almost  constant 
laundry  work,  which  is  often  intensely  disliked,  we  have 
known  them  to  choose  the  workhouse  more  than  once  — 
and  in  one  instance  a girl  preferred  to  go  to  prison  for 
14  days  ! But  we  believe  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  shall  have  more  Cottage  Homes  with  a few 
inmates  under  one  head,  where  the  training  will  be  more 
‘ educational  ’ and  less  ‘ institutional,’  as  was  ably  said  at 
the  Newcastle  Conference  by  one  of  our  most  successful 
rescue  workers — herself  the  head  of  a Home. 

For  older  cases  the  Institution,  with  its  rigid  control  and 
discipline,  and  the  laundry,  is  perhaps  as  good  a system 
as  any— at  any  rate  it  has  been  very  successful  in  time 
past.  But  we  are  now  pleading  for  a different  class  of 
Home  for  the  younger  girls  who,  though  wild  and 
wayward  and  fallen  into  sin,  one  would  fain  hope  are 
not  so  hardened  in  it  as  their  elders.  We  are  prepared 
to  hear  that  the  smaller  Homes  will  not  pay  as  the  larger 
Institutions,  and  especially  those  with  a steam  laundry, 
have  done.  But  philanthropic  effort,  pure  and  simple, 
is  seldom  a financial  success,  and  the  main  question  is — 
what  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear  which  will  have 
the  most  elevating  effect  on  the  girls’  lives?” 

Another  experienced  worker  writes  : — 

“ I have  seen  the  working  of  both  large  and  small 
Homes,  and  I consider  the  small  Homes  are  the  best  in 
every  way.  In  large  Homes  the  girls  are  very  much 
mixed.  For  instance,  a girl  who  has  had  a first  fall  is 
placed  in  a Home,  where  she  mixes  with  the  most 
depraved  characters,  and  they  impart  to  her  much  evil. 
I have  had  girls  of  the  former  class  tell  me  that  being  in 
such  a Home,  they  learnt  more  evil  than  they  ever  knew 
before  they  went  into  the  Home.  This  alone  shows  the 
ereat  need  for  classification.  The  rules  in  a Home 
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should  be  more  natural  than  they  are  in  many  Homes 
at  the  present  day.” 
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Classification  of  Institutions. 

Magdalen  Institutions,  as  at  present  established,  may 
be  classified  roughly  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  Temporary  Shelters,  Mission  Houses,  Refuges. 
(b.)  Homes. 

(c.)  Maternity  Homes  and  Hospitals. 

(d.)  'Medical  Homes. 

(e.)  Children’s  Homes. 

(/.)  Permanent  Homes  and  Cottage  Laundries. 

( a .)  Temporary  Shelters , Mission  Houses , Refuges. 

We  speak  first  of  temporary  Shelters  and  Refuges  in 
which  fallen  women  remain  while  enquiries  are  being 
made  and  a decision  is  being  arrived  at  as  to  what  is 
best  to  be  done.  In  the  Shelter  and  the  open-all-night 
Refuge  a girl  will  not  generally  remain  more  than  two 
or  three  nights  before  she  is  passed  on  to  a Mission 
House,  a Refuge  connected  with  a Home,  or  direct  to  a 
Home,  and  this  special  Shelter  may  be  in  many 
instances  a mere  lodging  for  the  night  under  the  care  of 
a reliable  woman.  As  regards  THE  COMMON  NIGHT 
SHELTER,  open  to  all  classes,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
London  and  some  other  cities,  the  following  short  paper 
by  Edith  P.  Bullar  deserves  careful  perusal  : — 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  the  following-  points  do  not 
appear  to  have  received  due  attention  : — 

1 .—Immorality.  Night  Shelters  conducted  on  the  usual  plan 
are  a distinct  encouragement  to  immorality,  both  to  men  and 
women.  They  are  chiefly  used  by  the  very  lowest  ; to  crowd 
together  large  numbers  of  such  persons  night  after  night  has  a 
most  corrupting  influence  on  all,  and  is  enough  to  ruin  any  there 
may  be  amongst  them  of  a better  sort-  Women’s  Shelters  give 
great  facilities  for  a life  of  sin,  not  only  to  the  homeless  who  take 
refuge  there  when  it  suits  them,  but  also  to  girls  inclined  to  go 
wrong,  who  will  leave  home  and  sleep  there  instead.  Women  of 
the  worst  character  get  hold  of  girls  at  Shelters  and  deliberately 
lead  them  astray. 

2 .—Diseases.  Not  only  is  there  risk  of  infection  from  fever  and 
small-pox,  but  many  Shelter  inmates  suffer  from  and  spread 
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disease  of  a far  more  serious  kind  ; this  can  be  proved  at  Work- 
houses  and  Infirmaries.  The  filthy  condition  of  these  poor  people, 
who  swarm  with  vermin,  passes  description.  Washing  is  optional, 
no  change  of  clothing  provided  ; and,  as  a natural  consequence, 
skin  disease  is  so  common  that  managers  treat  it  as  a matter  of 
course,  not  worth  guarding  against.  Another  danger  to  health, 
especially  for  women,  is  that  in  rainy  weather  when  the  people 
come  in  with  their  garments  soaked,  they  have  to  lie  down  wet  as 
they  are— a fruitful  source  of  rheumatism  and  chest  complaints. 

3. — Degraded  Life.  The  cheap  lodging,  with  absence  of  sanitary 
or  other  restraints,  so  demoralizes  those  who  are  attracted  by  it 
that  many  of  them  give  up  honest  work  entirely,  and  contrive  to 
exist  by  begging  or  worse,  sometimes  under  cover  of  selling 
matches  or  flowers  in  the  streets,  the  girls  haunting  the  parks. 
The  moral  contamination  in  the  neighbourhood  from  people  who 
have  sunk  to  this  degraded  and  vicious  life  must  be  injurious  in 
the  extreme  ; painful  instances  come  to  light  from  time  to  time. 

4.  — Children.  In  some  Shelters  children  are  admitted  with 
adults.  There  being  no  day  rooms,  Shelter  people  spend  much 
of  their  time  in  public-houses,  and  these  unfortunate  children  are 
dragged  about  by  their  mothers,  dirty,  poorly  clad,  half  starved, 
and  are  taught  to  drink  with  them.  The  life  described  is  not  an 
episode  merely,  but  is  continued  for  months  or  years,  with  an 
occasional  turn  in  the  Workhouse.  The  grown  people  are  prac- 
tically irreclaimable  while  they  can  lead  this  life  at  will,  and  the 
children  can  have  no  notion  of  what  a respectable  life  is.  Free 
and  cheap  meals  do  untold  harm  in  encouraging  this  deplorable 
state  of  things. 

5 . — Increase  of  Feeble-minded.  Children  are  born  to  these 
miserable  and  unhealthy  parents  under  conditions  exactly  suited 
to  make  them  feeble  in  body  and  in  mind,  and  with  a strong 
hereditary  tendency  to  vice.  These  children  either  remain  with 
their  parents  in  surroundings  that  make  it  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  grow  up  to  lead  useful  lives,  cr  they  are  taken  care  of  at 
the  expense  of  other  people,  leaving  the  parents  free  from  any 
of  the  restraints  and  responsibilities  which  rightfully  devolve  on 
them. 

helter  accommodation  is  rapidly  increasing-,  and  so  are  the 
thousands  who  make  use  of  it.  Strong  reasons  are  urged  for 
placing  Shelters  under  strict  regulation  and  supervision,  but  the 
strongest  of  all — namely,  the  encouragement  to  immorality,  and 
the  injury  to  the  country  from  the  increase  of  the  feeble-minded — 
seem  to  be  almost  entirely  overlooked. 

These  brief  notes  are  not  intended  as  a summary  of  the 
numerous  reasons  which  make  a change  from  the  present  Shelter 
system  imperative.  The  subject  is  a wide  one,  and  those  parts  of 
it  which  come  distinctly  into  the  province  of  Local  Authorities, 
such  as  want  of  sanitation  and  increase  of  vagrancy,  are  more  fully 
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recognized  than  what  is  here  given.  If  the  Shelter  question  in  all 
its  bearings  were  more  generally  understood,  there  could  not  fail 
to  be  both  a much  stronger  feeling  and  greater  unanimity  of 
opinion  about  it  than  now  prevails. 

The  facts  here  mentioned  come  only  gradually  to  the  knowledge 
even  of  people  who,  in  one  way  or  another,  are  directly  concerned 
with  them  ; but  when  they  are  plainly  stated  no  argument  can  be 
required  to  show  that  they  are  the  inevitable  result  of  the  present 
system,  and  that  no  effectual  check  can  be  applied  until  all  Shelters 
are  placed  under  regular  supervision. 

Miss  Steer,  whose  opinion  is  of  great  value  upon  such 
a subject,  says  : “ Of  Night  Shelters,  as  Shelters  only,  I 
disapprove  more  strongly  every  day  : they  only  feed  the 
evil.  Free  lodgings,  an  occasional  crust,  and  a few 
pence  for  the  public-house  form  the  highest  standard  of 
comfort  of  many  of  these  poor  creatures.  Free  Shelters 
only  perpetuate  their  existence  and  that  of  a future 
generation  which  will  people  our  asylums,  prisons,  and 
workhouses;  and  every  year  that  this  problem  is  unsolved 
its  difficulty  increases.” 

The  necessity  of  a Mission  House  has  already  been 
explained  on  page  25.  “The  house,”  says  a provincial 
worker,  “ need  not  be  large,  in  fact  it  is  better  that  it 
should  be  small,  homelike,  and  cheerful,  with  good  fires 
and  homely  furniture,  and  a bath  room  (a  bath  is 
essential).  Plain,  well-cooked  food,  should  be  provided. 
On  first  coming  in  let  a girl  have  a bath,  and  a 
long  rest,  even,  if  necessary,  the  whole  of  the  next  day  ; 
then  let  arrangements  be  made  for  the  future.  If  she 
come  off  the  streets  she  should  invariably  be  sent  to  a 
Home,  unless  indeed  she  must  first  be  admitted  to  an 
Infirmary  on  account  of  her  health.  If  returned  to 
her  parents  or  friends,  she  is  not  likely  to  be  really 
reclaimed.  The  power  which  was  not  strong  enough 
to  prevent  her  from  going  wrong  at  first,  is  not  likely 
to  prove  so  now.  Of  course  there  are  exceptional 
cases.  When  sent  on  to  a Home  it  is  generally  best 
to  select  one  at  a distance  from  the  town  in  which  a crirl 

o 

has  lived  for  any'  time.  .She  is  more  likely  to  settle  and 
do  well  there  than  in  a Home  close  to  her  old  associates. 
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If  she  has  not  come  off  the  streets,  such  a girl  cannot 
be  placed  in  a situation  at  once,  till  she  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  that  she  is  sincere. 

“The  Mission  House  should  be  used  only  as  a 
temporary  shelter : it  is  not  good  to  try  and  keep  a 
girl  there  longer  than  is  necessary  for  arrangements  to 
be  made  for  her  removal.  It  gives  too  little  employ- 
ment to  be  available  for  long,  and  has  no  facilities  for 
seclusion  for  any  length  of  time.  Either  a girl  grows 
restless  for  want  of  companionship  and  employment,  or 
else  she  settles  down  there,  and  has  to  be  rooted  up 
again  when  she  is  moved  on  to  a Home.  A fewr  days  is 
all  that  is  generally  required  ; she  should  then  go  to  her 
destination,  and  her  place  be  vacated  to  receive  another. 
The  Mission  House  should  be  in  a respectable  quiet 
street,  and  only  the  front  door  should  be  used  ; a small 
garden  or  yard  at  the  back  is  most  desirable,  but  no 
access  to  it  from  outside  should  be  permitted,  and  no 
girl  should  leave  the  house  till  she  goes  to  her  destin- 
ation.” 

An  indoor  London  Missionary  writes  : — 

“ In  receiving  inmates  into  Mission  Houses  great  tact 
should  be  used  ; a kind  and  pleasant  manner  is  indis- 
pensable if  any  permanent  hold  is  to  be  obtained  over 
them  ; at  the  same  time  there  should  be  no  approach  to 
anything  like  familiarity.  Much  harm  is  done  some- 
times by  Missionaries  placing  themselves  on  too  free 
and  easy  a footing  with  the  young  women  under  their 
charge,  such  as  kissing  them,  etc.  These  proceedings, 
besides  breeding  the  proverbial  ‘ contempt,’  often  under- 
mine a Missionary’s  influence  for  good  by  tending  to 
partiality,  and  anything  of  that  nature  weakens  the 
Missionary’s  power  of  influence  over  those  under  her 
care. 

“ On  first  entering  a Refuge  or  Mission  House,  a bath 
and  clean  clothes  should  be  given,  using  with  the  former 
a little  carbolic,  and  also  in  the  washing  of  the  clothes. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  destroy  all  the  garments 
worn  at  the  time  of  reception  into  the  Home.  It  should 
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at  once  be  ascertained  if  a girl  require  hospital  treat- 
ment, in  which  case  she  should  be  removed  from  contact 
with  others  as  soon  as  possible.  Immediately  after  the 
bath  the  head  will  require  attention,  methylated  spirit 
being  used  to  remove  anything  alive,  and  afterwards 
precipitate  ointment  well  rubbed  in.  In  very  bad  cases 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  cut  off  the  hair. 

“ Workers  in  these  Homes  should  be  most  careful  to 
avoid  using  any  utensils  or  cloths  used  by  the  inmates, 
even  drinking  out  of  a cup  or  sitting  on  a chair  has  been 
known  to  have  very  disastrous  results  ; it  is  desirable  to 
have  separate  days  for  washing  the  workers’  and  the 
inmates’  clothes,  and  also  to  use  separate  washing  tubs. 
It  is  very  necessary  that  the  inmates  should  be  fully 
employed  ; of  course  in  a small  Mission  House  this 
means  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  work. 

“ As  to  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  Homes,  these 
of  course  will  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  discretion 
of  each  Missionary.  They  should,  however,  be  as  few 
and  simple  as  possible  ; yet  what  are  made  should  be 
implicitly  kept  and  firmly  enforced.  Opinions  differ  as 
to  the  amount  of  discipline  necessary,  but  it  is  very 
desirable  to  have  silence  at  meal  times  and  in  the  bed- 
rooms ; in  the  latter  especially  much  harm  is  done  if  any 
laxity  in  this  point  is  allowed. 

“ There  should  be  in  every  Refuge  and  Mission  House 
definite  religious  instruction,  also  daily  prayers,  but  these 
should  be — particularly  in  consideration  of  the  class  for 
whom  they  are  provided — both  short  and  bright.  It  is 
also  desirable  that  the  girls  should  be  left  as  little  as 
possible  alone,  to  avoid  improper  conversation,  and  all 
talk  of  their  past  life  among  each  other  should  be  strictly 
forbidden.” 

Suggested  rules  for  a temporary  Refuge  or  a Mission 
House  will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  page  205. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Brinckman  confirms  some  of  the 
remarks  of  the  last  writer  when  he  says,  “ Avoid  in- 
discreet demonstration  of  affection.  Many  of  these 
women  will  not  care  for  it.  Some  will  think,  ‘This  is 
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put  on  to  catch  me.’  ....  Some  may  say,  ‘ Oh, 
surely  the  ladies  would  never  dream  of  kissing  these 
miserable  objects ! ’ — and  moreover  there  might  be 
danger  of  contagion.  Experience  teaches  that  there 
are  some  enthusiasts  who  would  think  the  greatest  effect 
would  be  produced  by  doing  just  the  very  thing  every 
one  else  would  protest  against  as  unwise.  Be  discreet  as 
to  the  use  of  terms  expressing  friendly  interest ; no  rule 
can  be  laid  down.  One  lady  would  say  ‘dear’  in  one 
way  and  one  in  another.  So  much  turns  on  how  a thing 

is  said  or  done,  and  bv  whom If  a woman  has 

earrings,  drooping  pendants  a foot  long,  do  not  ask  her 
to  take  them  off  before  she  has  hardly  had  time  to  turn 
round  in  the  Shelter  House.  And  when  you  get  the 
trinkets  from  her,  do  not  say,  ‘ Let  me  throw  away  these 
remnants  and  tokens  of  sin.’  ‘ Shall  I take  charge  of 
them  for  the  present  ? ’ would  be  better.” 

(b.)  Homes. 

Many  of  the  remarks  under  this  heading  will 
be  found  to  apply  to  other  departments  of  the 
work.  The  first  question  to  be  answered  is — What  are 
the  Homes  established  for?  Upon  the  clear  under- 
standing of  the  object  of  the  Homes  many  of  the  details 
of  their  management  must  depend.  One  writer  suggests 
that  no  better  answer  can  be  given  to  the  question  than 
in  the  words  used  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of 
England — to  teach  these  poor  wanderers,  in  godly  repen- 
tance for  the  past,  “ to  learn  and  labour  truly  to  get  their 
own  living,  and  do  their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which 
God  has  called  them.”  If  every  hour  spent  in  the  Home 
is  not  training  them  for  this,  can  it  be  said  to  be  training 
them  at  all?  The  training,  therefore,  should  be  as 
simple,  as  natural,  as  homelike  as  possible;  “not  some- 
thing strangely  different  from  what  their  life  must  be  in 
the  world,  and  therefore  no  guide  to  it,  but  rather  as 
giving  them  the  keynotes  of  that  life,  and  teaching  them 
how  they  can  make  common  working  days  divine.” 
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Care  must  be  taken  “ not  to  force  or  over-stimulate  the 
religious  emotions  which  the  history  of  all  ancient 
idolatries  shows  to  be  in  such  close  connection  with  the 
passions,  and  by  so  doing  minister  to  the  very  want  of 
self-control  we  have  to  cure.”  Above  all  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  what  enchains  so  many  of  these  poor 
girls  to  a life  of  degradation  is  idleness , a dislike  of 
hard  work  ; this  has  to  be  supplanted  by  a love  of 
work,  and  the  formation  of  industrious  habits.  Ruskin 
says  : — 

“ The  beginning  of  all  true  reformation  among  the 
criminal  classes  depends  on  the  establishment  of  insti- 
tutions for  their  active  employment,  while  their 
criminality  is  still  unripe,  and  their  feelings  of  self- 
respect,  capacities  of  affection,  and  sense  of  justice,  not 
altogether  quenched.  That  those  who  are  desirous  of 
employment  should  always  be  able  to  find  it,  will  hardly 
at  the  present  day,  be  disputed  ; but  that  those  who  are 
z^desirous  of  employment  should  of  all  persons  be  the 
most  strictly  compelled  to  it,  the  public  are  hardly  yet 

convinced  ; but  they  must  be  convinced 

Our  neglect  of  the  lower  orders  has  reached  a point 
at  which  it  begins  to  bear  its  necessary  fruit,  and  every 
day  makes  the  fields,  not  whiter,  but  more  sable  to 
harvest.” 

“ All  measures  of  reformation  are  effective  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  timeliness  ; partial  decay  may  be  cut 
away  and  cleansed  ; incipient  error  corrected  ; but  there 
is  a point  at  which  corruption  can  no  more  be  stayed, 
nor  wandering  recalled.  It  has  been  the  manner  of 
modern  philanthropy  to  remain  passive  until  that  precise 
period,  and  to  leave  the  sick  to  perish,  and  the  foolish  to 
stray,  while  it  spent  itself  in  frantic  exertions  to  raise 
the  dead  and  reform  the  dust.”  ( Ruskin , “ Oueen  of  the 

Air,”  page  143.) 

“ The  true  instruments  of  reformation  are  employment 
and  reward — not  punishment.  Aid  the  willing,  honour 
the  virtuous,  and  compel  the  idle  into  occupation,  and 
there  will  be  no  need  for  the  compelling  of  any  into  the 
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great  and  last  indolence  of  death.”  ( Ruskin , “ Queen  of 
the  Air”) 

“ The  right  of  public  interference  with  their  conduct 
begins  when  they  begin  to  corrupt  themselves — not 
merely  at  the  moment  when  they  have  proved  them- 
selves hopelessly  corrupt.”  ( Ruskin , “ Oueen  of  the 

Air.”) 

The  aim  must  be  to  cultivate  in  the  inmates  “ habits 
which  may  especially  guard  them  from  their  peculiar 
temptations — habits  of  prayer  night  and  morning,  habits 
of  worship  on  the  Lord’s  day,  the  habit  of  acting  under 
the  Divine  Eye,  and  making  a conscience  of  their  work, 
habits  of  truthfulness  and  honesty  which  spring  from 
this,  the  habit  of  looking  on  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul 
as  sacred,  ‘not  our  own,  but  bought  with  a price/  and  to 
be  presented  as  ‘ a living  sacrifice  unto  God.’  And  if 
in  many  cases  we  effect  what  some  people  call  ‘ only  a 
moral  reformation/  without  that  deep  spiritual  change 
we  long  to  see,  let  us  not  forget  we  have  still  wrought  a 
good  work  ; we  have  stopped  up  one  fountain  of  bitter 
waters,  and  saved  scores  whom  that  girl,  but  for  that 
moral  change,  would  have  led  into  evil.” 

What  is  needed  then  in  the  Homes  is  a natural,  cheer- 
ful, homely  life,  with  a great  deal  of  hard  work,  some 
play,  and  a religion  presented  rather  on  its  practical 
than  its  emotional  side — the  practical  side  of  Christianity 
which  makes  the  little  maid-of-all-work  “ always  sweep 
under  the  mats.” 

To  summarize,  we  may  say  that  the  object  of  the 
Homes  is  to  afford  the  girls  who  enter  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  regaining  a lost  character  ; the  first  essential 
for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  object  is  for 
the  girl  to  realize  the  value  of  what  she  has  lost,  and  to 
long  for  its  recovery.  The  next  consideration  is — How 
can  the  Home  best  help  her  in  her  efforts,  for  after  all 
the  Home  must  never  be  regarded  as  more  than  a help 
to  the  girl  in  her  own  effort  to  regain  a character — she 
cannot  be  coerced  into  better  habits  and  a better  life. 
But  how  strong,  how  valuable  that  help  has  been,  many 
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a girl  has  cheerfully  testified  ; and  to  make  this  help  as 
effective  as  possible  must  be  the  aim  of  every  one  con- 
nected with  the  Home  from  the  Managers  to  the  humblest 
subordinate  officer. 

The  training  in  the  Home  should  be  threefold  : — 

1.  Physical. 

2.  Industrial  and  Technical. 

3.  Mental,  Moral,  and  Religious. 

(1)  These  poor  girls  often  enter  the  Homes  simply 
worn  out.  In  such  cases  give  them  as  much  rest  and 
quiet  as  possible.  If  necessary,  allow  a girl  to  rise  later 
and  retire  earlier  for  some  weeks.  The  effect  that  this 
has  had  upon  the  health  is  most  striking.  Not  seldom, 
a captious,  irritable  temper  and  an  undue  excitability 
proceed  simply  from  an  over-jaded  state  of  the  nerves. 
The  girls  need  to  be  carefully  watched  in  the  various 
points  essential  to  good  health.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  delicate  girls  do  not  work  too  long  before  breakfast, 
and  medical  advice  should  be  obtained  concerning  any 
girl  suspected  of  being  consumptive.  The  doctor  should 
see  all  new  cases  within  a week  of  admission.  This 
borders  on  medical  treatment  generally.  Many  of  the 
girls  frequently  suffer  from  either  having  been  under-fed 
or  injudiciously  over-fed  in  certain  directions,  and  very 
much  real  Rescue  Work  may  be  done  by  judicious  dieting. 
Some  should  have  a great  deal  of  milk  and  farinaceous 
food  and  very  little  else,  with  as  much  fruit  as  can  possibly 
be  provided  within  the  limits  of  the  generally  restricted 
incomes  of  our  Homes.  Not  a few  should  have  cocl- 
liver  oil  for  building  up.  This  sounds  expensive,  but  if 
the  work  is  to  be  done  on  the  lines  on  which  Christ 
worked,  the  needs  of  the  body  must  be  respected  before 
attempting  to  meet  either  the  mental,  moral,  or  spiritual. 

Outdoor  exercise  naturally  comes  under  the  head  of 
the  physical  training.  When  and  where  possible,  the  girls 
should  be  taken  for  country  walks  ; but  this  luxury  has 
to  be  entirely  subservient  to  circumstances  ; and  in  some 
cases  difficulties  of  locality  and  lack  of  a proper  staff  put 
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it  beyond  reach.  Two  very  good  substitutes  are  musical 
drill  and  gardening,  where  a garden  is  attached.  If  it 
can  be  arranged  for  the  girls  to  be  taken  on  Sunday  to 
a Church  at  some  little  distance,  this  provides  a weekly 
constitutional.  Some  Homes  allow  the  girls  to  go  to 
Church  after  six;  months,  on  condition  that  they  have 
not  lost  one  mark  for  conduct  during  the  week,  thus 
making  a service  at  Church  a privilege.  The  training 
will  be  somewhat  defective  if  no  opportunity  is  ever 
given  of  teaching  them  how  to  behave  outside  the  walls 
as  well  as  inside. 

Clothing  is  also  an  important  point  in  Rescue  Work. 
The  girls  should  be  comfortably  and  warmly  clothed, 
and,  while  avoiding  any  fostering  of  vanity,  in  such  a 
manner  that  would  inculcate  self-respect  and  be  devoid 
of  anything  which  seems  to  denote  that  they  are 
different  from  other  girls.  It  must  be  especially  trying 
to  them,  when  taken  out,  to  be  institutionized  by  their 
dress. 

Due  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  bed  clothing. 
Girls  will  sleep  in  part  of  their  ordinary  clothes  or  pile 
them  on  their  beds,  if,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  insufficient 
blankets  are  provided.  Underclothing,  too,  in  all  its 
details,  requires  much  more  consideration  than  is  given 
to  it  in  some  Homes. 

(2)  Next  to  the  physical  must  come  the  Industrial 
and  Technical.  This  part  of  the  training  should  be  an 
all  round  one,  very  thorough,  and  such  as  would  stand 
the  test  of  a technical  examination,  viva  voce , written,  or 
demonstrative,  and  should  be  so  carried  on,  that  it  will 
be  made  unmistakably  evident  and  palpable  to  the 
girls  that  it  is  their  good  alone  that  we  are  seeking  in 
endeavouring  to  fit  them  practically  for  a useful  and 
happy  future.  It  has  often  been  distinctly  the  opposite. 
Girls  often  seem  to  have  been  under  the  impression  that 
they  benefited  the  Home  by  entering  it,  rather  than  that 
the  Home  benefited  them  ! 

In  condensing  the  essentials  of  a practical  training  we 
would  urge  that  they  should  be  well  taught  how  to 
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manage  a cottage  home  in  every  detail  ; to  make  and 
repair  their  own  clothes  ; and  the  best  method  of  buying 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

While  on  the  subject  of  industrial  training,  attention 
may  be  directed  to  the  valuable  hints  given  in  a paper 
on  the  Factories  Act,0  as  to  the  working  of  Home 
laundries.  Managers  of  Homes  are  there  urged  to  be 
careful  that  the  sanitation  is  such  as  to  be  above 
suspicion  ; that  the  hours  of  working  are  under  the  limits 
of  factory  hours  ; that  the  quality  of  the  work  shall  be 
such  as  to  stand  against  competition ; and  that  the  tariff 
of  charges  should  always  be  higher  than  that  of  the 
public  laundries.  If  these  points  receive  due  attention, 
no  lawful  complaint  can  be  made  against  Homes  either 
from  Inspectors  or  proprietors  of  public  laundries. 

The  young  people  should  be  paid  for  the  work  they 
do,  and  this  money  should  be  given  as  “ reward  money,” 
to  be  withheld  when  a necessity  unhappily  arises.  They 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  time  in  the  Home  is  not 
lost  time,  even  from  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  which  would 
be  a further  proof  that  all  the  advantages  of  the  Home 
were  on  their  side.  Much  harm  has  been  done  to  Homes 
and  Rescue  Work  generally  by  undue  efforts  to  make  the 
laundry  self-supporting.  This  aim  should  be  subsidiary, 
not  paramount,  and  simply  an  accessory  for  the  purposes 
of  training. 

With  regard  to  the  varied  occupations  possible  in  the 
Homes,  most  workers  agree  that  laundry  work  is  the  one 
best  fitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  a physical  and  industrial 
training.  Fruit-growing,  dairy-work,  knitting,  mat- 
making, and  taking  in  of  boarders  have  been  suggested. 
Fruit-growing  would  be  objectionable  lest  we  might 
engender  in  the  girls  a disposition  to  make  the  retro- 
grade movement  of  resorting  to  costermorigering  after 
they  left  the  Home.  Dairy-work  is  equally  objection- 
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able,  as  the  surroundings  frequently  are  opposed  to  a 
refinement  which  we  should  endeavour  to  cultivate  ; in 
addition  to  this  there  is  the  impossibility  of  providing  for 
the  necessary  supervision  during  the  very  early  hours  of 
the  morning  in  which  dairy-work  is  principally  done.  Too 
much  knitting  or  too  much  needlework  are  often  con- 
demned by  medical  men  as  being  too  sedentary.  Mat- 
making disposes  them  to  return  to  factory  work,  where 
the  freedom  in  the  evenings  has  often  led  to  their  down- 
fall. Taking  in  of  boarders  may,  or  may  not,  be  a 
successful  plan,  but  many  difficulties  are  liable  to  arise 
from  it 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  objections,  “varied  occu- 
pations ” would  mean  a larger  staff  of  workers,  and  this 
in  itself  would  form  an  almost  insuperable  barrier. 

Just  one  word  may  be  said  here  as  to  Discipline  and 
Order  as  an  indispensable  part  of  Industrial  training. 
The  subject  is  more  fully  dealt  with  in  Chapter  XI. 
Those  who  enter  the  Homes  have  probably  been  all 
their  lives  lawless  and  disorderly,  so  that,  as  an  anti- 
dote, self-restraint,  self-control,  and  orderly  habits 
should  strenuously  be  enforced.  It  would  be  useless 
to  put  them  into  a Home  for  training  if  they  were 
to  be  allowed  quietly  to  slip  through  and  go  out 
little  better  than  they  came  in.  The  following  are  a 
few  authenticated  instances  of  laxity  of  government  in 
Homes:— a special  room  set  apart  for  late-rising  and 
untidy  girls  : loud  and  disorderly  shouting  : impertinence 
unrebuked  : a flower  garden  made  havoc  of  by  the  girls. 

It  is  a question  whether  the  plan  of  girls  fetching  and 
taking  home  linen  for  the  laundry  is  not  derogatory  to 
all  real  Rescue  Work. 

(3)  The  third,  but  by  no  means  the  least  important, 
part  of  the  training  is  the  Mental , Moral  and  Religions. 
The  training  of  the  mind  should  be  carefully  aimed  at 
in  every  possible  way,  each  hour  of  every  day.  This 
may  be  clone  by  one  or  two  methods.  In  addition  to 
the  constant  questioning  in  and  questioning  out,  and 
consequent  awakening  of  the  mind  to  the  why  and  the 
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wherefore  of  everything  they  are  expected  to  do,  or  not 
to  do  (as  the  case  may  be),  there  may  be  added  a 
learning  by  heart  of  a technical  catechism,  reading  and 
questioning  on  technical  class  books,  and  dictation  as 
often  as  is  practicable  on  common  and  everyday  sub- 
jects, and  committing  to  memory  well-chosen  poetry. 

In  order  to  stimulate  all  this  mental  effort,  applaud 
strongly  the  first  symptoms  of  a “ waking  up,”  as  it  may 
be  termed,  and  offer  technical  prizes  to  be  given  say  on 
Christmas  Day,  a day  on  which  their  enjoyment  should 
be  made  as  complete,  and  real,  and  profitable  as  circum- 
stances will  allow. 

With  regard  to  the  moral  training.  Some  of  the 
most  important  points  are  to  rouse  them  to  see  the 
possibilities  of  life  ; to  train  them  to  self-control  under 
all  circumstances,  whether  of  pain  or  provocation,  joy  or 
sorrow.  Show  them  the  tremendous  importance  of 
time  : arouse  their  energies  : stimulate  their  efforts  : in- 
spire them  with  hope  ; and  so  occupy  every  moment  of 
their  day  that  they  have  no  time  for  brooding  over  a 
past  that  is  far,  far  better  forgotten.  Give  them  the 
high  and  noble  aim  of  living  for  others  rather  than  for 
themselves.  Put  before  them  the  power  they  possess,  in 
virtue  of  having  strayed  into  wrong  paths  themselves,  of 
warning  others  against  a similar  downward  path,  and  of 
helping  them  on  an  upward  one. 

As  to  the  religious  training,  undoubtedly  the  highest 
motives  and  principles  should  permeate  and  underlie  all 
other  training.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  what  effect  the 
lack  of  religious  education  may  have  had  upon  those 
entering  the  Home.  Lead  them  to  regard  the  “ Book  of 
Books  ” as  their  most  priceless  earthly  treasure,  as  the 
fundamental  guide  of  every-day  life,  and  as  God’s  own 
direct  voice,  to  which  they  must  listen  and  which  they 
must  follow,  if  they  are  to  tread  successfully  the  tangled 
maze  of  this  wilderness  world,  pass  unscathed  through 
its  fiery  temptations,  and  find  at  last  an  abundant  entrance 
into  the  Heavenly  Kingdom,  through  Christ,  the  one 
and  only  Door. 
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It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  religion  set  before 
the  girls  be  practical.  More  may  be  expected  to  result 
from  quiet,  individual  influence,  than  from  religious 
addresses  and  Bible  Classes,  though  these  are  to  be  by 
no  means  despised  or  neglected  ; on  the  contrary,  careful 
provision  should  be  made  for  them,  and  the  help  of  out- 
side friends  should  be  sought  to  conduct  the  Bible  Class 
and  to  give  an  occasional  address.  But  great  discretion  is 
needed  in  order  to  find  suitable  helpers  of  this  kind,  who, 
on  the  one  hand,  will  interest  the  girls,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  avoid  exciting  them  to  tears.  A lady  visitor,, 
after  her  Bible  Class  one  day,  said  to  the  Superintendent, 
just  before  leaving  the  house,  “ Please,  do  not  go  into  the 
girls  for  a little  while  ; I think  there  is  a good  work  going 
on  ; I have  left  them  all  bathed  in  tears.”  That  lady 
visitor,  no  doubt,  was  actuated  by  the  best  intentions,, 
but  she  did  not  realize  how  quick  these  girls  are  to  see 
that  religious  profession  of  this  sort  pleases  those  who 
talk  to  them,  and  how  fond  they  are  of  excitement.  It 
is,  alas  ! needful  to  be  suspicious  of  the  demonstration 
of  religious  profession  in  any  but  a practical  way.  On 
this  subject,  the  writer  of  “ Work  among  the  Lost  ” 
says  : — 

“ Satan  knows  well  enough  that,  just  as  a pot  boiling 
over,  for  all  the  noise  it  makes,  will  end  in  putting  out 
the  fire  and  half-emptying  itself,  so,  if  he  can  but  get  a 
young  convert  to  boil  over  into  much  talk,  loud  pro- 
fessions, and  preaching  to  others,  before  he  can  well  stand 
himself,  above  all,  if  he  can  get  him  to  boil  over  in  his 
own  estimation  and  fancy  himself  something  wonderful,, 
he  will  soon  cool  down,  and  be  left  half  empty,  with  the 
fire  gone  out.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  class 
we  are  considering.” 

Again,  on  this  subject,  Mrs.  Percy  Bunting  says  : — 

“ For  the  girls,  the  first  thing  to  aim  at  is  to  put  new 
thoughts  in  their  minds.  Do  not  let  them  dwell  on  their 
past  sins  for  the  sake  of  humiliation.  Even  if  they  have 
good  intentions,  their  thoughts  are  sure  to  be  more  or 
less  unwholesome.  They  need  to  have  a vision  of  the 
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Best,  a vision  of  the  Holy  One,  before  they  can  at  all 
understand  how  hateful  is  their  sin.  You  will  remember 
the  words  of  Job,  ‘ I had  heard  of  Thee  by  the  hearing 
of  the  ear,  but  now  my  eye  seeth  Thee,  wherefore  I abhor 
myself,  and  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.’  True,  there 
must  be  a certain  turning  of  heart  in  order  to  see  the  good 
at  all,  but  this  comes  by  slow  degrees.  It  was  not  until 
St.  Paul  with  unveiled  face  beheld  as  in  a mirror  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  that  he  could  be  transformed  into  His  image. 
. . . . I would  say  a word  of  caution  as  to  trusting  too 
much  to  religious  emotion.  These  girls  are  very  easily 
moved,  and  they  really  enjoy  the  excitement  of  a 
‘ conversion,’  provided  they  are  the  centres  of  interest. 
Experienced  people  learn  to  distrust  these  crises  very 
much  ; but  we  must  not  go  to  the  other  extreme. 
While  we  want  to  lay  foundations  of  principle,  we  must 
prepare  the  heart  to  receive  them.  We  want  all  the  life 
and  feeling  possible,  but  we  do  not  want  the  effervescence 
with  which  they  so  easily  deceive  themselves,  and  deceive 
the  unwary,  who  catch  too  easily  at  these  signs.” 

We  must  not  pass  from  the  consideration  of  this  part 
of  our  subject  without  reference  to  the  excellent  hints 
given  by  Miss  Ellice  Hopkins,  who  says  : — 

“ My  own  experience  is  that  religious  teaching  and 
influence  is  everything  with  these  poor  wanderers.” 
She  thus  pleads,  especially  with  Church  people,  for 
what  we  may  term  religious  sympathy : — 

“ Be  content  to  go  their  way.  As  we  do  not  wear 
their  clothes,  or  talk  their  grammar,  or  share  some  of 
their  tastes,  so  the  religious  forms  which  appeal  most  to 
them  may  be  very  little  to  our  taste.  But  yet,  ‘ marches 
avec  les  humblesl  Use  whatever  helps  them,  even  though 
it  does  not  help  you.  Moody  and  Sankey’s  hymns  are 
not  Gregorian  or  Ecclesiastical,  and  both  words  and  music 
may  not  be  very  much  to  our  educated  taste,  but  their 
bright  melody  takes  the  uneducated  ear.  Cannot  we  in 
this,  as  in  other  things,  adapt  our  taste  a little  to  theirs? 
Again,  beautiful  and  infinitely  precious  as  our  Church 
prayers  are  to  us,  with  all  the  charm  of  hallowed  as- 
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sociation,  let  us  remember  that  many  of  them  are  in,  what 
to  the  people  is,  archaic  language,  often  difficult  and 
strange  to  them  ; and  do  not  refuse  sometimes  to  speak 
to  their  Father  with  them  in  the  simple,  every-day 
language  of  their  hearts,  without  using  a form  which  is 
everything  to  you,  but  which,  as  a form,  is  often  a hin- 
drance to  them.  And  let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  they 
are  Christ’s  very  little  ones,  that  little  vessels  are  soon 
filled,  and  let  the  religious  services  be  short,  hearty,  and 
not  too  many  of  them.  Above  all,  remembering  that 
these  girls  are  easily  induced  to  be  hysterical,  let  our 
religious  teaching  be  fervent  and  practical,  rather  than 
emotional.” 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  religious  training 
is  that  of  Christian  communion  amongst  the  workers. 
We  offer  no  opinion  upon  which  is  the  better  form  of 
managementof  a Home — under  aCommittee  and  Superin- 
tendent, or  under  a Sisterhood.  We  would  rather  use 
Canon  Liddon’s  words — “ There  is  room  enough,  God 
knows,  for  the  efforts  of  all  who  will  exert  themselves  in 
whatever  way  in  this  field  of  labour.”  But  we  feel  that 
the  words  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  “ This  kind  goeth  not 
forth  but  by  prayer,”  may  be  applied  especially  to  this 
form  of  evil,  and  we  would  urge  upon  Superintendents 
the  importance  of  united  definite  prayer  with  their 
fellow-workers  at  certain  times  and  seasons.  Let  the 
following  instance,  given  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Truro, 
illustrate  our  meaning.  “A  poor  child  comes  to  us  and 
says,  ‘ I will  leave.’  Nothing  is  said,  but  two  or  three 
meet  and  plead  for  her  together,  or,  better  still,  at  the 
early  celebration,  the  One  Sacrifice  is  pleaded  for  her,  so 
as  our  Lord  would  have  us  plead  it.  And  then  in  the 
morning,  or  when  eventide  has  come  again,  she  is  still 
found  in  the  Home,  ‘ sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed, 
and  in  her  right  mind.’  No  one  knows  zvhy  she  changed 
her  mind — no  one  except  those  ‘ two  or  three.’  ” 

The  period  of  training  varies  considerably  in  the 
different  Homes.  We  have  declined  to  consider  as  a 
Home  any  Institution  that  gives  a girl  less  than  six 
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months’  training  (see  page  12).  Such  an  Institution  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a temporary  shelter  or  refuge,  and 
though  the  Managers  themselves  may  call  it  a Home, 
we  think  the  term  is  misleading.  And  here  we  must 
utter  our  protest  against  the  practice  of  taking  into  the 
same  Institution  cases  for  temporary  shelter  and  others 
for  more  lengthened  training;  it  is  grievously  prejudicial 
to  the  work  to  keep  mixing  those  just  in  from  the 
streets,  having  perhaps  no  intention  of  submitting  to 
training,  with  those  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
receive  proper  preparation  for  service.  But  while  some 
will  think  we  have  gone  too  far  in  insisting  that  nothing 
less  than  a six  months’  period  of  training  shall  entitle  a 
Magdalen  Institution  to  be  termed  a Home , others  will 
think  we  have  not  gone  far  enough.  For  instance,  a lady 
of  much  experience,  after  asserting  that  all  workers  need 
warning  not  to  get  girls  out  to  service  too  soon,  goes  on 
to  say  : “ The  ‘ Short  Homes/  as  they  are  called,  seem 
to  me,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  practically  useless. 
There  is  no  time  to  teach,  and  the  girl  goes  out  as 
ignorant  as  she  entered,  to  be  only  a scrub  and  drudge 
in  some  hard  place,  to  fall  into  her  old  ways  again  and 
again,  and,  having  found  most  things  hopeless  and  use- 
less in  her  poor  little  life,  comes  to  the  conclusion  so 
often  heard — ‘ It’s  all  no  use  ; the  Homes  ain’t  no  use, 
and  I can’t  try  any  more  ! ’ Two  years  is  all  too  short 
a time  to  keep  the  girls.  In  the  first  year  we  seem  to 
know  little  of  the  real  being  of  a girl  ; toward  the  end  of 
the  second  year  we  are  often  watching  eagerly  the  feeble 
spiritual  life  which  seems  just  beginning  to  grow,  and  we 
send  them  sometimes  to  service,  with  a sigh  that  we 
cannot  keep  them  another  year.” 

There  is  much  truth  in  what  this  lady  says,  only  the 
cases  are  more  than  “ very  rare  ” in  which  a Home  for  a 
shorter  period  than  two  years  is  required.  Upon  the 
Missionary  must  devolve,  in  most  cases,  the  responsibility 
of  deciding  for  what  Home  the  girl  is  most  suitable.  No 
doubt  there  are  many  cases  that  do  well  after  a shorter 
training  than  two  years.  And  even  when  two  years  may 
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be  thought  most  desirable,  if  the  girl  says,  “ I am  willing  to 
go  into  a Home  for  one  year  or  eighteen  months,  but  not 
for  two  years,”  the  Missionary  dare  not  say,  “ Then  I can- 
not help  you  but  she  is  thankful  that  all  Homes  do 
not  insist  upon  a two  years’  training.  Few  can  realize 
what  it  costs  a girl  to  give  up  her  liberty  for  two  years, 
and  what  a big  piece  of  her  life  it  seems.  That  those 
who  do  make  this  sacrifice  are  the  most  hopeful  cases, 
and  that  the  Homes  receiving  such  cases  can  show  a 
large  percentage  of  success,  is  not  surprising.  But  the 
Managers  of  such  Homes  should  show  a little  sympathy 
for  those  of  their  fellow-workers  who,  recognizing  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  all  girls  to  submit  to  a two  years’ 
training,  have  thrown  open  their  Institutions  for  shorter 
periods.  We  should  be  sorry  if  anything  we  have  said 
upon  this  subject  should  induce  Missionaries  to  be  less 
earnest  in  their  efforts  to  persuade  girls  who  require  it  to 
enter  Homes  for  two  years’  training,  we  are  only 
anxious  to  point  out  that  all  Homes  cannot  be  cut  to 
one  pattern,  that  there  is  no  vital  principle  violated  in 
admitting  girls  for  less  than  two  years,  and  that  there 
are  many  cases  for  Homes  that  cannot,  and  some  that 
need  not,  be  trained  for  two  years. 

Nezv  Cases  or  Probationers  are,  in  some  Homes,  at 
once,  on  their  reception,  placed  with  the  other  inmates. 
If  the  Home  is  a small  one  this  arrangement  may  be 
necessary  and  not  objectionable.  In  connection  with 
larger  Homes  a temporary  outside  Refuge  or  Receiving 
House  is  often  maintained  where  the  new  comers  remain 
for  a period  of,  say,  three  months  ; in  other  large  Homes 
a probationary  ward  is  established  within  the  Home — in 
some  Homes  both  courses  are  adopted.  There  are  many 
advantages  in  these  arrangements,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  accustoming  the  probationer  to  the  discipline 
to  be  required  of  her  when  she  enters  the  Home,  the 
prevention  of  infection,  the  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  character  of  the  probationer,  which  can  be  better 
gained  while  living  in  association  with  only  a small 
number. 
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Supervision  in  the  Homes  should  be  constant  ; and, 
seeing  that  the  chief  means  of  accomplishing  the  aim 
that  the  Home  is  established  for  is  the  personal  influence 
of  the  consistent  Christian  life,  it  is  evident  that  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  secure  earnest  Christian  workers, 
and  enough  of  them  to  ensure  the  girls  never  being  left 
by  themselves  in  any  number.  It  is  a solemn  fact  that 
girls  have  been  known  to  say,  “ I learnt  more  harm 
in  that  Home  than  I ever  should  have  learnt  had  I 
never  entered  it.”  To  bring  together  a number  of 
girls  of  this  particular  class,  and  to  leave  them  to 
themselves,  is  a most  dangerous  thing.  The  Managers 
of  Homes  receive  money  from  the  public  to  do  God’s 
work,  so  that  a solemn  responsibility  rests  upon  them 
to  see  that  God’s  work  is  done  and  not  the  contrary. 
The  number  of  workers  required  must  depend  very 
much  upon  the  construction  of  the  building  and  other 
arrangements  ; but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  not  less 
than  one  Matron  or  Assistant  to  every  seven  girls  is 
necessary. 

Where  the  girls  have  not  separate  bedrooms  there 
should  be  thorough  supervision  in  the  dormitories, 
every  bed  being  commanded  by  a window  in  a room 
in  which  a Matron  sleeps. 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  continual  overlooking 
weakens  in  the  girls  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility, 
and  does  not  prepare  them  for  the  time  when  they  must 
leave  the  Home,  the  reply  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
weaken  what  does  not  exist.  The  bad  habits  of  a 
young  lifetime  have  to  be  eradicated,  and  good  habits 
implanted  ; and  this,  with  those  whose  consciences  are 
dead  or  darkened,  can  only  be  done  by  the  sense  of 
a good  human  eye  being  on  them,  constantly  observing 
and  correcting  them,  till  some  sense  of  the  Divine  eye 
is  thereby  gained. 

Many  experienced  Rescue  workers  are  coming  to 
the  decision  that,  when  and  where  possible,  small  rooms 
or  even  cubicles  are  preferable  to  open  dormitories, 
provided  the  girls  are  not  locked  in  when  all  the  workers 
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have  gone  to  bed.  The  risk  in  case  of  fire  is  too  great 
and  should  never  be  incurred.*  Some  take  exception  to 
the  use  of  separate  rooms  or  cubicles  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  a luxury  which  the  girls  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  when 
out  in  the  world.  But  they  are  in  the  Home  for  a special 
purpose,  and,  for  the  time  being,  it  would  seem  advisable 
to  give  them  special  advantages,  on  the  same  principle 
that  a sick  person  in  a hospital  would  have  advantages 
for  the  regaining  of  health,  which  would  be  quite  un- 
necessary if  health  had  not  been  lost.  The  benefits  of 
such  solitude  are  known  to  have  often  been  untold. 
Where  open  dormitories  are  already  in  existence,  there 
are  serious  difficulties  in  introducing  any  other  arrange- 
ment, but  in  the  Homes  of  the  future  it  will  probably 
become  a recognized  fact,  that  for  a girl  to  have  a room 
to  herself  is  one  of  the  great  essentials  of  real  Rescue 
Work. 

The  Comfort  of  the  Workers  and  Inmates. — In  the 
next  chapter  we  shall  have  something  to  say  about  the 
consideration  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  workers 
in  reference  to  their  recreation  ; but  it  should  be  men- 
tioned here  that  in  some  Homes  it  is  too  much  taken 
for  granted  that  the  workers  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
suffer  such  unnecessary  hardships  as  damp  rooms,  in- 
sufficient accommodation  for  their  clothes,  and  numerous 
inconveniences  small  and  great.  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  the  Managers  of  these  Homes  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  or  retain  the  right  class  of  workers. 
And  if  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  workers  is  not 
considered,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  little  consideration  is 
given  to  the  proper  physical  care  of  the  inmates.  Miss 
Hopkins  mentions  a Home  in  which  the  girls  were 
standing  in  the  slop  of  the  wet  flags  with  no  wooden 


* An  important  paper  of  “ Hints  in  reference  to  the  Prevention  of  and 
Escape  from  Fire”  is  published  by  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union, 
32,  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W. , and  will  be  forwarded  upon  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Union. 
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grating  or  clogs  to  keep  their  feet  dry,  the  usual  im- 
passible answer  being  vouchsafed,  “We  don’t  find  any 
bad  results  from  it.” 

Girls  who  zvill  not  remain  in  the  Horne  are  usually 
required  to  give  from  three  to  six  days’  notice  of  their 
desire  to  leave.  The  Superintendent  of  a Home  says, 
“ When  a girl  desires  to  go,  she  asks  to  see  me,  states 
her  reason,  and  her  unreason.  I exhort  her,  persuade, 
entreat,  and  warn  to  the  best  of  my  power.  Sometimes 
she  will  give  in  at  once,  and  one  thus  perceives  she  was 
craving  for  a little  extra  attention  or  sympathy  ; some- 
times, when  I have  exhausted  myself  with  talking,  the 
answer  still  comes,  ‘ Please,  I wish  to  go.’  Then  the 
Warden  sees  her,  tries  what  he  can  do,  and  often 
succeeds  ; but  if  we  all  fail,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to 
let  the  poor  wanderer  go  on  her  own  wilful  way  once 
more.  It  is  wonderful  the  pleading  they  will  sometimes 
resist ; lady  after  lady  will  (during  the  four  days’  notice 
which  we  expect  from  them  in  order  to  prevent  their 
acting  on  impulse)  find  opportunities  of  trying  to  win 
back  the  wayward  creature,  but  in  vain.  ‘ Yes,’  she  will 
say.  ‘ I know  it  is  all  for  my  good,  and  it’s  very  kind  of 
you,  but  I ain’t  a-going  to  stop.’”  The  Committee  of 
another  Home  report : “ Though  the  inmates  are  per- 
fectly free  to  leave  at  one  week's  notice,  yet  for  the  last 
three  years  none  have  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity.” Of  course  the  aim  must  be  to  make  the  Home 
as  comfortable  and  homelike  as  is  compatible  with  the 
necessary  discipline  and  training,  so  that  the  girls  may 
be  brought  to  realize  the  privileges  the  Home  confers 
upon  them.  Quarrels  and  repeated  violation  of  rules 
sometimes  necessitate  dismissal  ; but  this  points  to  the 
need  of  much  care  in  drafting  the  rules.  (Specimen 
Rules  and  Dietary  Table  will  be  found  in  the  appendix, 
page  207.) 

In  the  case  of  a girl  leaving  of  her  own  accord, 
or  having  to  be  dismissed  for  quarrelling,  it  is  the 
custom  of  some  Superintendents  to  offer  the  girl 
temporary  lodging  in  a Mission  House,  so  as  to  give 
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her  an  opportunity  of  a start  of  some  kind  in  a respect- 
able life.  The  Mission  House  should  be  unconnected 
with  the  Home,  and  the  offer  should  be  made  to  the  girl 
in  such  a way  that  the  other  inmates  are  not  aware 
of  what  arrangement  has  been  made,  otherwise  it  might 
have  a demoralizing  effect  upon  the  Home. 

Supervision  after  leaving  the  Home  is  in  many  respects 
very  desirable.  If  the  Superintendent  can  keep  in  touch 
with  her  old  girls  by  correspondence  or  otherwise,  it  will 
be  helpful  to  them  and  encouraging  to  her.  When  girls 
are  placed  out  at  a distance  the  help  of  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  or  some  suitable  lady  in  the  neighbourhood, 
can  usually  be  secured,  to  keep  a kindly  eye  on  the  girl. 
If,  however,  the  girl  changes  her  situation  and  dis- 
continues all  communication  with  the  Home,  this  should 
not  occasion  undue  disappointment,  for  it  is  a common 
experience  that  some  of  the  most  hopeful  cases 
endeavour,  by  all  means,  to  conceal  the  fact  of  their 
ever  having  been  in  a Home,  and  therefore  not  un- 
naturally sever  all  connection  with  it,  fearing  that  letters 
coming  from  or  going  to  the  Home  might  by  chance  be 
seen  by  mistresses  or  fellow-servants.  Of  course  in 
writing  to  a girl  who  has  left  the  Home  no  lady  would 
allow  any  indication  of  the  letter  having  come  from  a 
Home  to  appear  on  the  envelope.  The  addresses  of  old 
girls  should  also  not  be  revealed  to  other  inmates  of  the 
Home  nor  to  other  old  girls. 

Girls  zvho  have  been  in  other  Homes  are  fond  of 
narrating  their  experience  in  them  and  enlarging  upon 
their  alleged  defects.  With  regard  to  this  class  it  is 
desirable  to  listen  only  until  as  the  girl  reveals  for 
the  first  time  the  name  or  names  of  the  Home  or 
Homes  she  has  been  in,  and  then  to  tell  her  quietly 
that  the  workers  in  every  Home  are  trying  to  do  their 
best,  and,  if  she  has  not  profited  by  their  endeavours,  the 
fault  must  be  in  herself,  adding  that  we  do  not  like  any 
talk  against  other  Homes  ; and  if,  after  this  warning, 
she  chooses  to  indulge  herself  in  this  fashion,  the 
penalty  will  be  losing  a certain  number  of  marks  for 
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each  offence.  Finding  that  such  statements  do  not 
seem  to  be  appreciated,  the  girls  soon  discontinue  them. 
But  we  strongly  advise  cordial  co-operation  amongst  the 
Homes  with  regard  to  this  class.  When  the  Super 
intendent  of  one  Home  writes  to  that  of  another  con- 
cerning a girl  who  has  been  in  her  Home,  let  there  be  a 
thorough,  candid,  and  kind  confidence  exhibited  on  both 
sides,  no  concealing  and  no  exaggeration  of  faults  ex- 
perienced, but  a clear  statement  of  character  and  dis- 
position, in  order  that  the  Superintendent  of  the  new 
Home  may  have  every  possible  advantage  and  help  that 
can  be  derived  from  the  full  knowledge  of  the  poor  girl’s 
past  failings  ; and  if,  after  all,  she  proves  what  may  be 
termed  a success,  let  both  rejoice,  for  both  have  probably 
contributed  to  the  girl’s  reformation. 

So  also,  if  a girl  prove  mischievous  in  a Home — trying 
to  lead  others  astray  or  in  any  way  behaving  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  work — it  is  the  Superintendent’s  duty 
to  give  name,  age,  description  and  full  particulars  im- 
mediately to  the  Secretary  of  the  Female  Aid  Society,  32, 
Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W.,  so  that  all  fellow-workers 
may  know  the  dangers  they  incur  by  receiving  the  girl. 
Not  that  she  shall  be  no  more  helped  ; but  that  any  who 
strive  to  help  her  may  be  in  a better  position  to  help 
her  effectually  by  the  information  circulated  amongst 
rescue  workers  privately  every  quarter  in  the  Notes  on 
Rescue  Work  and  the  Cautionary  List.  Every 
worker  should  provide  herself  with  a copy  of  this  little 
publication. 


(c.)  Maternity  Homes  and  Hospitals , Homes  for  women 

with  children. 

A Maternity  Home  should  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
reception  of  young  women  before  and  after  their  con- 
finement. It  is  undesirable  to  receive  other  classes  of 
fallen  women  into  the  house,  and  it  is  generally  found 
best  for  the  maternity  cases  to  go  to  a Lying-in 
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Hospital*  near  the  Home  or  to  the  Infirmary  for  their 
confinement,  returning  to  the  Home  afterwards,  when 
steps  should  be  taken  for  the  affiliation  of  the  children, 
and  for  the  future  disposal  of  the  mother  and  child. 
Second  maternity  cases  should  not  be  admitted,  unless 
the  Home  is  specially  provided  for  this  class,  and  this 
class  alone. 

Some  Maternity  Homes  are  used  also  as  Maternity 
Hospitals,  and  a writer  of  considerable  experience 
has  urged  the  following  consideration  in  support 
ol  the  “ very  great  advantage  to  the  girls  where  con- 
finement takes  place  in  the  Maternity  Home  ” : — 
“ While  waiting,  the  Matron  has  gained  their  confidence 
and  generally  their  affection,  and  to  leave  her  care  and 
go  amongst  strangers  at  the  hour  of  trouble  so  much 
dreaded,  is  a great  trial,  and  is  a break  in  the  influence 
already  obtained,  and  which  it  is  most  important  to 
strengthen  and  encourage.  Where  confinement  takes 
place  in  the  Home  the  strain  on  the  Matron,  who  should 
be  a certified  midwife,  is  undoubtedly  very  great,  but  with 
sufficient  and  suitable  helpers,  this  difficulty  can  be  over- 
come ; and  the  advantages  and  largely  increased  influence 
obtained  over  the  girl  are  infinitely  greater, given,  of  course, 
the  right  woman  in  the  right  place.  The  effect  on  the  other 
girls  at  the  hour  of  trial  is  also  good,  true  womanly  feelings 
and  sympathy  are  brought  out,  and  often  the  noble 
character  lurking  in  the  poor  girls  is  seen  in  many  acts 
of  kindness  and  consideration  ; moreover,  the  serious 
result  of  their  sin  is  more  solemnly  impressed  upon 
them.  The  personal  influence  and  discipline  of  the 
Matron  is  also  continued  uninterruptedly  during  the 


* It  is  extremely  essential  that  the  workers  in  a Maternity 
Home  should  carefully  watch  the  cases  under  their  care  to  ensure 
their  removal  to  the  Lying-in  Hospital  at  the  right  moment. 
Inattention  to  this  has  often  caused  very  serious  distress  and 
inconvenience.  The  rules  of  the  Lying-In  Hospital  should  be 
carefully  studied.  (See  special  paper  on  Medical  Hints.) 
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whole  period  from  date  of  entry  until  again  resuming 
the  usual  occupation  for  a livelihood.  Rescue  Work  in 
all  its  branches  is  essentially  the  work  of  the  individual ; 
if  successful,  it  is  not  the  result  of  a beautiful,  well- 
organized  system,  but  of  the  living  person  who  is 
engaged  therein.” 

But  the  constant  strain  and  responsibility  which  such 
an  arrangement  throws  upon  the  workers  does  not  on 
the  whole  commend  it  to  our  judgment. 

So  again,  in  one  or  two  Homes  the  mothers  are 
allowed  to  retain  their  infants  until  twelve  months  old  ; 
but  this  adds  very  considerably  to  the  expense  of  the 
work  which,  in  any  case,  must  be  costly,  unless  the  girls 
are  kept  constantly  engaged  in  a laundry  carried  on  upon 
self-supporting  principles,  and  this  is  rarely  practicable. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  this  class  of  cases  is  generally 
to  know  how  best  to  provide  for  the  expected  child, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  decision  on  this 
point  without  knowing  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  girl  and  her  seduction.  Girls  who  have  been  on 
the  street  need  not  be  received  into  a Maternity  Home 
before  confinement,  the  very  object  of  the  Home  being 
to  preserve  from  contamination  the  comparatively 
innocent  girls  who  have  been  seduced,  and  who  would 
be  morally  injured  by  entering  the  Workhouse.  This  is 
a very  hopeful  class,  and  the  work  often  results  in  about 
90  per  cent,  of  the  young  women  known  to  be  leading 
respectable  lives  for  years  afterwards.  Much  depends 
upon  the  care  exercised  in  the  reception  of  cases.  As  a 
rule,  never  receive  a maternity  case  without  first  having 
all  the  available  information  necessary  to  deal  with  it. 
Occasionally  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  receive  such 
a case  immediately  ; but  experienced  workers  have  had 
to  regret  nearly  all  the  occasions  on  which  they  have 
departed  from  this  rule.  A lady,  say,  telegraphs  to  a 
Home  for  a vacancy  for  a very  urgent  case  which  she 
wishes  to  arrange  for  before  she  goes  on  the  Continent 
in  two  days’  time.  When  the  girl  arrives  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  lady  herself  knew  very  little  about  the 
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girl,  who,  it  transpires,  is  ineligible  for  the  Home  through 
having  already  had  an  illegitimate  child  (being  what  is 
termed  a “ second  maternity  case  ”)  or  for  some  other 
cause  perhaps  even  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 

The  result  of  long  experience  proves  that  the  following 
information  should,  if  possible,  be  obtained  previous  to 
admission  : — 

1.  Name  and  address  of  person  making  application 

for  the  girl’s  admission  and  particulars  of  how 
she  becomes  interested  in  the  girl. 

2.  Name,  age  and  address  of  the  girl. 

3.  Result  of  application  (if  any)  to  other  Homes. 

4.  Name  and  address  of  girl’s  parents  or  nearest 

relatives,  and  whether  they  are  acquainted  with 
the  girl’s  position — their  power  and  willingness  to 
assist  her. 

5.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  her  present  con- 

dition— promise  of  marriage  or  otherwise. 

6.  Her  position  in  life — at  home  or  in  service.  Her 

wages  past  and  present.  Her  character  from 
employer. 

7.  State  of  health — particulars  of  any  past  serious 

illness  (a  medical  certificate  should  be  given). 

8.  Date  of  expected  confinement. 

9.  Name,  address,  and  full  particulars  of  the  father  of 

her  child  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  of 
paternity  (letters,  etc.). 

10.  The  possible  provision  for  child,  failing  paternity 

being  established. 

11.  The  girl’s  religion  and  moral  character. 

1 2.  Her  general  appearance  (?  any  deformity  or  physical 

disqualification). 

If  the  girl  is  unwilling  to  take  affiliation  proceedings, 
it  may  proceed  from  a dread  of  the  disgrace  which 
public  proceedings  would  involve.  It  may  therefore  be 
necessary  to  explain  to  her  that  whatever  is  done  will  be 
in  the  interest  of  herself  and  child,  and  that  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  take  public  proceedings  in  order  to  induce 
the  father  to  contribute  regularly  to  the  maintenance 
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of  the  child.  A private  agreement  can  frequently  be 
arranged  with  a little  tact,  and  the  payments  sent 
through  a third  party,  so  that  no  communication  takes 
place  between  the  father  and  mother.  (Forms  of  agree- 
ment for  this  purpose  can  be  obtained  of  the  Female 
Aid  Society,  32,  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W.)  But,  as 
a rule,  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  receive  a girl  who  will 
not  promise  to  allow  the  Managers  of  the  Home  to  do 
their  best  to  secure  a maintenance  for  the  child  from  its 
father.  Some  Homes  insist  upon  the  girl  previously 
signing  a promise  to  take  out  a summons  in  the  event  of 
the  Managers  of  the  Home  considering  it  the  best  course 
to  adopt.  In  securing  a settlement,  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  father’s  payments  made  to  the 
Managers  of  the  Home,  or  to  some  third  party  who  will 
have  a helpful  influence  on  the  mother  and  child.  The 
payments  direct  to  the  girl  by  the  father  of  the  child 
should,  if  possible,  be  avoided. 

These  children  generally  have  to  be  boarded  out 
while  the  mother  goes  to  work  of  some  kind. 

A gentleman — a member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Home  or  some  friend  — should  undertake  the  communi- 
cations with  the  putative  father,  and  if  the  services  of  a 
sympathetic  legal  friend  can  be  secured  it  will  be  a great 
help.  A few  legal  points  of  information  will  be  found  in 
Chapter  XVI. — The  Law  as  it  affects  Rescue  Work.  A 
good  and  useful  manual  of  the  law  on  this  subject  is 
“ Saunders  on  the  Bastardy  Law.” 

In  the  Maternity  Home  there  is  better  opportunity  of 
influencing  the  girl  for  good  than  in  perhaps  any  other 
department  of  the  work,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  take 
great  pains  to  make  the  efforts  on  the  girl’s  behalf  in 
every  respect  as  thorough  and  complete  as  possible. 

Besides  this  class  of  Home  there  is  another  useful 
institution,  which  does  not  receive  the  girl  till  after  the 
birth  of  her  child.  She  may  be  visited  at  the  Infirmary 
or  in  her  lodgings  previous  to  admission,  and  all 
necessary  enquiries  made  as  to  antecedents,  etc.  Her 
reception  should  generally  be  conditional  upon  her 
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consent  to  do  her  best,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Managers  of  the  Home,  to  affiliate  the  child.  Of 
course,  great  caution  has  to  be  exercised  to  prevent 
these  Homes,  as  well  as  the  Maternity  Homes,  becoming 
merely  convenient  resting  - places.  The  interviews 
previous  to  admission  will  generally  reveal  the  girl’s 
motive  in  entering  the  Home  and  her  way  of  looking 
upon  her  “ trouble.” 

The  Superintendents  of  these  Homes  should  acquaint 
themselves  with  thoroughly  reliable  foster-mothers  with 
whom  the  mothers  may  safely  board  out  their  children, 
and  should  visit  or  arrange  for  the  frequent  visitation 
of  the  children.  The  mother  alone  should  be  made 
responsible  for  the  weekly  payments,  even  if  she  be 
helped  in  finding  the  money. 

(d.)  Medical  Homes. 

The  term  is,  perhaps,  too  general,  leading  ordinary 
readers  to  imagine  that  they  are  intended  for  the  treat- 
ment of  all  physical  ailments  ; but  those  for  whom  this 
handbook  is  specially  prepared  will  probably  understand 
the  meaning.  The  subject  is  somewhat  difficult  and 
delicate  to  deal  with,  and  the  writer  heartily  wishes 
another  pen  were  so  engaged. 

A Medical  Home,  like  a Maternity  Home,  should  be 
only  for  the  first  occasion.  If  a girl  having  once  suffered 
the  ill-effects  of  sin,  which  are  specially  dealt  with  in  a 
Medical  Home,  goes  back  again  to  immorality,  and  has 
a return  of  the  complaint,  she  should  go  to  the  Infirmary; 
and  not  be  provided  for  by  charity.  This,  speaking 
broadly,  should  be  the  basis  of  every  Medical  Home, 
though  no  hard  and  fast  line  should  prevail  in  this,  or, 
indeed,  in  any,  department  of  Rescue  Work. 

Why  are  such  Homes  needed  ? 

With  our  Infirmaries,  Lock  Wards  in  several  General 
Hospitals,  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  London  Lock 
Hospital,  where  is  the  necessity  for  Medical  Homes  ? 
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Their  raison  d'etre  lies  in  the  difference  of  the  object  in 
view.  In  all  Hospitals  and  Infirmaries  the  main  object 
is  to  heal  the  body,  while  in  the  Medical  Homes  it  is  to 
deal  with  the  moral  evil.  The  physical  condition  of 
many  girls  bars  their  admission  to  ordinary  Homes  and 
Penitentiaries  ; here  provision  is  made  for  medical  treat- 
ment while  under  the  moral  and  spiritual  discipline  and 
training  which  should  be  the  ruling  power  in  every  Home. 

Those  who  enter  the  ordinary  places  of  resort  for 
treatment,  unless  placed  there  and  watched  over  by  some 
Missionary  or  other  friend,  on  receiving  their  discharge 
are  almost  invariably  lost  sight  of ; indeed,  there  is  no 
one  to  look  after  them.*  There,  too,  many  meet  old 
companions,  or  those  more  hardened  in  vice  than  them- 
selves, the  conversation  is  the  reverse  of  elevating,  and 
associations  are  formed,  without  the  counteracting  in- 
fluence of  a Home,  which  are  most  prejudicial  to  their 
future  welfare.  It  is  well  known  that  some  women  have 
for  years  been  in  and  out  of  Hospitals  and  Infirmaries 
time  after  time,  and  have  as  often  returned  to  a vicious 
life  as  soon  as  cured. 

A strong  claim  for  Medical  Homes  is  the  very  small 
percentage  of  those  medically  treated  elsewhere  who  go 
thence  to  Homes  for  help  to  live  a virtuous  life. 

Many  when  discharged  as  in-patients  are  still  needing 
medical  treatment ; they  are  well  enough  to  earn  their 
living  respectably,  but  they  require  careful  attention  and 
living  for  some  months  ; their  beds  are,  alas  ! needed  for 
others  : hence  their  discharge  and  instruction  to  attend 
as  out-patients. 

It  is,  therefore,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  girls  to 
have  the  patient  and  prolonged  treatment,  which  can 
only  be  afforded  them  in  a Medical  Home,  where  a 


* The  Lock  Hospital  is  an  exception,  and  there  may  be  other 
partial  exceptions,  where  a Nurse  or  Matron,  filled  with  pity  and 
compassion,  seeks  to  rescue  those  she  daily  comes  in  contact  with, 
but  the  above  is  the  rule. 
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certain  restraint  exists,  and  there  is  no  hurry  to  get  rid 
of  the  patients  ; and  they  will  themselves  more  readily 
bear  the  long  treatment  when  they  know  that  they  are 
earning  a character  at  the  same  time  as  they  are  being 
cured.  It  is  a striking  fact  that  in  the  small  Lock 
Hospital  or  Medical  Home  connected  with  a Rescue 
Home,  during  the  present  direction,  which  has  existed 
for  many  years,  not  one  patient  has  had  any  return  of 
the  complaint  after  being  discharged  by  the  medical 
attendant  ; at  the  same  time,  it  is  well  known  that  where 
a patient,  prolonged,  and  thorough  treatment  has  not 
followed  the  disease,  there  is  frequently  a return  again 
and  again. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  the  following  has  been 
received,  in  confirmation,  from  the  doctor  of  the  Medical 
Home  in  question  : — 

“The  Homes  that  fail  to  provide  medical  attendance 
for  those  who  seek  refuge  in  them,  fail  in  a most  vital 
point.  It  may  be  argued,  why  not  allow  the  girls  to  be 
treated  in  Hospitals,  either  general  or  special  ? A grave 
reason  against  this  is  that  the  disease  from  which  the 
majority  of  these  unfortunates  are  suffering  requires  for 
cure  a very  prolonged  period  of  treatment — very  many 
months — and  the  Hospitals  are  only  willing  to  keep  them 
in  during  the  acute  stage  of  disease,  afterwards  treating 
them  as  out-patients,  when  they  are  living  among  their 
old  companions,  amidst  the  old  surroundings,  and  con- 
tinually exposed  to  all  the  old  temptations  to  wrong- 
doing ; whereas  in  our  Homes  they  are  taken  away  from 
all  this,  are  kept  under  medical  supervision,  and  during 
the  prolonged  period  required  for  effectual  treatment, 
their  moral  and  spiritual  good  is  being  carefully  and 
constantly  sought,  and  many  of  those  who  enter  a 
Medical  Home  complete  wrecks  in  body  and  mind,  leave 
cured  in  body,  and  renewed  and  restored  in  mind  and 
spirit.” 

Yet  once  more.  With  those  who  are  eligible  for  a 
Medical  Home  it  is  often  a critical  time.  They  are 
suffering  much  pain  and  weakness,  are  tasting  the  bitter- 
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ness  of  sin,  and,  in  some  cases,  are  smarting  under  a 
sense  of  injury  and  wrong  inflicted  on  them  by  those 
whose  conduct  has  brought  them  to  their  present  condition, 
and  they  are  more  open  to  conviction  of  the  folly  and  sin 
of  the  past,  and  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  a virtuous  life. 
The  power  of  kind,  wise,  loving  sympathy  and  a godly 
life  at  such  a time  is  very  great. 

Management. 

This  need  differ  but  slightly  from  ordinary  Homes,  for 
it  is  not  advocated  that  the  Home  be  solely  for  patients. 
There  may  be  some  benefits  in  such  a plan,  but  in  actual 
working  the  advantages  are  greatly  in  favour  of  an  ordinary 
Industrial  Home  being  utilized  for  the  purpose,  if  the 
building  and  position  are  suitable.  This  is  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  Home  alluded  to  above,  and  no  ill  effects 
have  arisen  in  eighteen  years.  Some  of  the  arrangements 
have  to  be  duplicated,  and  certain  rooms  set  apart  for 
the  patients,  but  as  they  are  recovering,  it  is  better  for 
them  to  be  occupied,  and  take  their  share  in  the  house- 
hold or  industrial  work  of  the  Home,  together  with  the 
other  inmates.  This  should,  of  course,  be  subject  to  the 
doctor’s  instructions. 

The  additional  cost  is  not  great,  the  medical  attendance 
being  the  principal  item,  and  the  benefits  derived  far 
out-weigh  the  expenditure. 

(e.)  Homes  for  Children. 

Homes  for  quite  young  children  who  have  been  led 
into  immorality ! What  an  awfully  sad  phase  of 
human  life  the  very  words  suggest.  We  are  indebted 
for  most  of  the  advice  and  information  under  this 
heading  to  Miss  Mary  Butler,  who  has  had  more  than 
100  little  girls  brought  very  closely  under  her  own 
care.  She  says  : “ I love  them  very  dearly,  and  because 
they  are  the  children  of  our  Father  in  Heaven,  they  are, 
at  least  to  me,  as  little  sisters.  I have  learnt  to  care 
very  deeply  for  their  needs  and  sufferings,  and  sins  and 
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interests,  and  to  know  also  something  of  the  hearts  of 
both  the  careful  and  the  careless  mothers  from  whose 
hands  they  passed  to  mine. 

“ With  regard  to  the  children  themselves,  it  is  a mistake 
to  suppose  that  all  the  little  half-wrecked  lives  which 
drift  into  the  shelter  of  a Home  belong  to  the  children 
of  bad  parents,  or  to  those  who  are  friendless  and  utterly 
neglected.  Perhaps  one  of  the  saddest  things  is,  to  see 
how  much  ‘ evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought,’  and 
how  often  the  children  of  respectable  parents  (whose 
work  takes  them  away  from  home  duties)  are  led  into 
sin  during  their  hours  of  loneliness.  It  happens  too, 
sometimes,  that  one  bad  man  succeeds  in  bribing  and 
decoying,  with  pennies  or  with  fruit,  children  too  young 
to  understand  (at  least  at  first)  the  nature  of  the  sin 
into  which  they  were  led.  I knew  a quite  small  district 
where  eight  children,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twelve,  were  so  decoyed,  and  the  moral  evil  done, 
incalculable.  Others,  in  low  and  degraded  neighbour- 
hoods, lead  a life  of  promiscuous  immorality  among 
boys  a little  older  than  themselves.  In  all  these  cases 
one  sin  has  led  to  others.  Truth  is  almost  always 
terribly  warped.  Many  of  the  children  have  scarcely 
any  power  of  self-control  or  obedience,  and  in  most 
cases  their  lives  are  weighted  with  a serious  bias  towards 
evil.  Here  and  there,  the  life  they  have  led  seems  to 
have  dulled  them  mentally ; more  often,  some  slight 
mental  deficiency  has  made  them  the  more  easily 
influenced  in  a wrong  direction.  Many,  again,  are 
bri  ght,  clever,  lovable — full  of  great  possibilities,  but  all 
are  more  or  less  poisoned,  and,  if  left  without  some 
antidote,  will  sink  into  yet  lower  depths.  They  have 
learnt  knowledge  far  beyond  their  years,  have  been 
accustomed  to  talk  openly  of  things,  the  very  meaning 
of  which  they  should  not  understand  ; and  have  grown 
up  in  the  practice  of  sins,  which  are  only  called  ‘little’ 
because  they  are  little  known  and  little  punished.  They 
have  a deadly  power  of  contaminating  others,  and  are 
rightly  excluded  from  all  ordinary  schools  and  training 
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homes.  Yet  many  of  them  may  grow  into  good  healthy- 
minded  women,  useful  servants,  or  happy  wives  and 
mothers. 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt,  I think,  that  wherever 
it  is  possible,  the  Cottage  Home  system  is  the  best 
method  of  dealing  with  these  children.  It  allows  for 
selection,  though  such  selection  is  not  as  simple  a matter 
as  might  be  supposed.  For  instance,  it  might  appear 
desirable,  at  first  sight,  that  the  most  innocent  should  be 
as  much  as  possible  kept  apart,  but  then  it  is  not 
so  desirable  that  all  the  worst  should  be  congregated 
together.  I think  my  own  ideal  would  be  two  cottages, 
one  in  which  children  under  fourteen  and  all  new  comers 
should  be  placed,  and  the  other  for  those  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen,  who  had  had  some  length  of  training,  and 
began  to  show  themselves  trustworthy  ; no  thoroughly 
badly-disposed  girl  should  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
upper  cottage.  If  by  the  time  she  was  fifteen  or  sixteen 
she  appeared  incorrigible,  she  should  be  removed  and 
passed  on  to  a different  Home,  where  there  are  no 
children  ; but  the  tone  of  the  elder  girls’  cottage  should 
be  kept  high,  the  dress  a little  different,  the  privileges 
greater.  It  would  then  become  an  ambition  to  the 
younger  children  to  enter  it,  and  the  change  of  house 
and  discipline  would  obviate  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties of  a single  house,  which  lies  in  the  natural  dislike 
of  a girl  of  sixteen  to  being  classed  with  the  little  ones, 
and  her  consequent  restlessness  and  desire  to  leave 
before  she  can  be  safely  trusted  with  the  guidance  of  her 
own  life.  A large  Home  (one  house,  that  is,  containing 
forty  or  fifty  children),  unless  the  staff  is  also  large,  must 
necessitate  less  supervision  and  larger  dormitories,  both 
of  which  seem  to  be  unmixed  evils.  But  here  again  I 
speak  with  great  deference,  knowing  well  the  large 
experience  of  Sister  Emma  at  Southsea,  whose  children 
are,  I believe,  all  gathered  under  one  roof. 

“ The  difficulty  of  Cottage  Homes  is  in  the  multiplicity 
of  Matrons,  for  two  Matrons  are  necessary  in  each 
Cottage  of  twelve  or  fifteen  girls. 
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“ In  many  Homes  the  children  attend  the  parish  schools. 
This  hardly  seems  right.  Either  they  must  be  sent  to 
and  fro  in  charge  of  a Matron,  and  kept  apart  during 
recreation  time,  which  stamps  them  in  an  undesirable 
way,  or  risk  is  run  both  from  the  harm  they  may  do  and 
the  harm  they  may  receive.  We  tried  the  experiment 
with  our  most  trusty  children,  but  found  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  their  striking  up  acquaintances,  going  and 
coming,  which  tended  greatly  to  undo  our  work,  by 
keeping  up  the  very  memories  we  were  anxious  to  cast 
out.  On  this  ground  (as  education  must  be  carried  on 
in  the  Home)  it  is  necessary  to  have  a Matron  capable 
of  teaching. 

“ It  is  impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  necessity 
of  supervision,  especially  in  the  dormitories.  Each  room 
should  have  a window  (not  so  small  as  to  have  the  effect 
of  a mere  spy-hole)  looking  into  it  from  the  Matron’s 
room,  which  can  be  left  open  at  night.  This  supervision 
should  be  as  little  obtruded  on  the  children  as  possible. 
I have  deep  sympathies  with  the  boy  at  the  French 
School,  who  dug  a pit  for  himself  in  the  garden,  because 
he  could  not  get  away  from  his  master’s  eye  ; but  I 
believe  untiring  watchfulness  to  be  absolutely  essential  to 
any  really  good  work.  It  is  not  ‘suspicion,’  but  simple 
knowledge  of  facts  and  possibilities,  which  leads  to  this 
expression  of  opinion.  It  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
the  higher  sort  of  trust,  and  the  fullest  and  most  hopeful 
belief  in  the  possibilities  of  goodness  in  the  children. 

“ Our  children  are  often  invited  to  various  kinds  of  treats, 
and,  within  certain  strict  limits,  I usually  accept  such 
invitations  for  them.  I believe  I have  been  sometimes 
blamed  for  doing  so,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  have  for  the  most  part  led  lives  of  great  freedom 
and  excitement  before  coming  to  the  constraint  of  the 
Home,  and  a certain  amount  of  it,  in  a happier  and  truer 
shape,  has  become  a necessity.  If  possible,  every  Home 
should  have  a piece  of  playground  attached,  or  a little 
garden.  There  cannot  be  too  much  of  open  air,  skipping, 
well-managed  games,  long  walks,  singing.  ‘A  hymn,’ 
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or  even  a song,  ‘ is  a singing  angel,  and  goes  walking 
through  the  earth,  scattering  the  devils  before  it.’ 

“With  regard  to  the  Managing  Body  of  such  Homes, 
they  must  vary  with  circumstances.  A small  Committee 
is  desirable  for  finance,  household  arrangements,  etc.,  but 
in  these  Homes  the  actual  working  and  decisions  with 
regard  to  receiving  and  dismissing  children,  the  fitness 
of  Matrons,  must  be  most  easily  and  fittingly  in  the  hands 
of  one  or  two  only,  the  histories  of  the  children  and  the 
special  difficulties  of  the  work  being  hardly  subjects  for 
discussion  in  Committees. 

“ As  yet,  I do  not  think  quite  enough  allowance  is  made 
for  the  disappointments  which  come  into  Children’s  Homes 
of  this  special  sort  as  a girl  approaches  womanhood. 
In  case  after  case,  the  little  ones  entering  at  eight  or  ten, 
perhaps,  promise  so  well,  and  these,  just  as  they  are 
beginning  to  be  thought  fit  for  service,  break  down  with 
some  hysterical  development  in  one  shape  or  another, 
which  gives  trouble,  and  it  seems  for  a year  or  two  as  if 
all  the  work  was  lost.  I believe  this  to  be  a rather 
special  trouble  of  our  work,  and  one  which  could  be  well 
understood  and  expected  by  medical  men,  but  not  fully 
realized  yet  as  making  a special  reason  for  keeping 
children  in  most  cases  under  control  till  seventeen  or 
eighteen.  When  we  first  began  our  work,  our  aim  was 
to  send  our  children  out  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  to  little 
places.  Later,  we  have  constantly  sent  them  to  other  and 
older  Homes  for  a while.  This  has  seemed  like  going 
backward,  but,  I fancy,  it  is  only  common-sense,  and 
points  the  necessity  for  more  intermediate  Homes.” 


(f.)  Cottage  Laundries  or  Permanent  Homes  for  the 

Morally  Weak. 

We  do  not  like  to  write  the  word  hopeless  against 
any  scheme  for  bettering  the  condition  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  but  there  is  one  class  of  Rescue  Work  over 
which  we  must  write  it  except  under  one  condition. 
Many  girls  have  no  will  at  all  ; they  are  morally  de- 
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ficient,  and  the  only  hope  for  these  seems  to  be  in 
providing  permanent  Homes  where  they  may  employ 
themselves  with  remunerative  work,  and  remain  all 
their  lives,  if  they  like.  Only  a few  of  these  Homes 
have  been  started.  They  are  not  prisons  where  the 
girls  are  compelled  to  remain — though  the  need  of  a 
compulsory  Home  for  certain  classes  is  beginning  to 
be  acknowledged — but  Homes  for  women  who,  con- 
scious of  their  own  weakness,  are  thankful  to  place 
themselves  under  the  loving  care  of  ladies  they  know 
to  be  seeking  their  true  welfare. 

Miss  M.  Gardner  Williams,  of  Tythebarn  Cottage, 
Gt.  Crosby,  near  Liverpool,  gives  the  following  experi- 
ence of  her  work  amongst  this  class.  She  says : 

“Those  amongst  us  who  are,  or  have  been,  person- 
ally engaged  in  rescue  work,  know  (to  our  great  sorrow 
of  heart,  and  often  almost  despair)  that  many  of  those 
girls  whom  we  have  watched  over,  and  prayed  for,  and 
who,  while  in  the  Home,  promised  well,  have  been  a 
bitter  disappointment,  and  seeming  failure,  when  sent 
out  again  into  the  world  to  fight  their  life’s  battle. 
Over  and  over  again  the  story  is  repeated.  After 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  of  life  in  a Home,  the 
girl  is  sent  out  to  service.  She  starts  afresh,  with 
every  desire  to  do  right,  and  keen  hope  that  she  may 
succeed ; and,  perhaps,  all  goes  well  for  a while  ; her 
work  is  well  done,  and  her  mistress  is  pleased.  Then 
comes  the  first  day  out  ; if  she  meets  a friend  or  goes 
to  see  one,  the  result  is  generally  disastrous  ; drink  is 
taken,  and  that  means,  as  a rule,  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  But  many  of  them  do  not  remain  a month  in 
their  situation — the  comparative  loneliness  after  the 
companionship  of  the  girls  in  the  Home,  the  change  of 
work,  etc.,  are  a strain  on  them  ; and  having  no  moral 
backbone , no  stability,  no  power  of  holding  on,  they  either 
run  away,  leaving  all  their  clothes  behind  them,  or 
they  grow  so  restless  and  tiresome  that  they  have  to  be 
sent  away.  Weak-willed,  unstable,  having,  as  has 
been  said  before,  no  moral  backbone,  they  are  totally 
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unfit  to  be  left  alone  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  They 
require  sustained  care,  continual  guidance,  constant 
propping  up.  Their  desires  are  good,  but  to  carry  out 
those  desires  unaided  they  are  utterly  incapable.  There- 
fore, it  will  be  seen,  they  are  quite  unsuited  for  domestic 
service,  and,  of  course,  much  more  so  for  the  life  of  a 
public  laundry,  with  all  its  difficulties  and  temptations. 
It  has  to  be  with  them  ‘ line  upon  line,  precept  upon 
precept,  here  a little  and  there  a little.’ 

“ This  class  of  girls  who,  through  circumstances  of 
birth  and  upbringing,  are  weak  and  wanting,  but 
certainly  not  hopeless,  unfortunately  forms  a large 
percentage  of  those  admitted  into  Rescue  Homes.  It 
is  increasing,  and  must  increase , unless  something  more 
is  done  to  help  those  who  form  it. 

“ They  need  the  tender  restraint  and  help  of  a real 
home  life,  and  above  all,  love.  To  be  treated  and  cared 
for,  as  human  beings  wishful  to  do  right,  but  who  very 
easily  go  wrong — they  have  to  be  made  to  feel  that  they 
can  and  must  earn  their  own  living  as  honest  women. 
Such  a Home  should,  we  think,  be  on  the  cottage 
principle  ; about  sixteen  girls  being  the  outside  number 
taken.  One  has  so  much  more  power  over  a smaller 
number,  and  can  learn  to  know  each  one,  and  keep  in 
touch  with  each  one  ; but  we  find  we  must  have  this 
number  to  make  the  scheme  a success,  and,  of  course, 
that  is  what  is  to  be  aimed  at,  the  making  it  self- 
supporting  by  means  of  laundry  work.  It  ought  not  to 
be  a charity.  Most  girls  who  have  been  in  Homes  are 
moderately  good  laundresses  (though  they  need  sharpen- 
ing up  and  looking  after)  ; so — given  a place  where 
laundry  work  is  needed,  all  initial  expenses  paid,  and  a 
little  working  capital  in  reserve,  such  an  Industrial 
Home  ought,  after  the  first  twelve  months,  to  be  self- 
supporting.  Those  in  charge  must,  of  course,  know 
their  work,  and  love  it.  One  needs  to  pray  for  tact, 
wisdom,  patience,  the  ‘ spirit  of  judgment  and  a sound 
mind,'  the  ‘ love  that  hopeth  all  things,  and  that  never 
faileth . ’ 
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“ May  I say  that,  as  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  the 
necessity  of  some  such  further  development  in  rescue 
work  is  pressing,  the  case  urgent.  Every  year,  girls 
receive  in  Rescue  Homes  training,  love,  care,  and  the 
prayers  of  earnest  workers  ; and  every  year  scores  are 
lost,  or  at  least  fall  back  again,  for  the  need  of  some 
more  continued  help.  (Many  of  them  have  never  had  a 
home,  and  know  not  the  joys  of  real  home-life.)  To  try 
to  help  these,  our  handicapped  sisters,  a little  Home 
was  begun  in  the  country,  near  Liverpool  in  1894. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  give  you  a little  of  our  experience  ? 
We  had,  of  course,  to  feel  our  way,  and  we  have  had 
many  difficulties  and  disappointments ; but  we  have 
also  had  much  blessing  and  help.  We  give  the  girls 
small  wages,  to  be  increased  according  to  the  value  of 
their  work. 

“ The  principal  difficulties  are  those  experienced  in 
dealing  with  the  women  and  girls  themselves,  the 
personal  guiding  and  helping  of  each  one  individually, 
and  also  in  their  relation  to  one  another.  Though 
differing  in  many  ways,  in  each  of  them  runs  the  same 
strain  of  weakness — a weakness  difficult  to  describe, 
c.g.,  a want  of  restfulness,  of  stability,  of  earnest, 
contented  plod  ; the  restless  love  of  change,  of  some- 
thing new,  seems  to  be  a part  of  their  very  nature  ; and 
even  those  who  are  earnestly  striving  to  do  right,  have 
the  same  characteristic  showing  itself  in  other  ways. 

“ To  teach  them  that  this  is  their  home,  where  they 
may  settle  down  and  live  in  contentment  and  peace, 
earning  an  honest  living,  doing  the  work  well  that  God 
has  given  them  in  this  present  time,  and  that  it  should  be 
done  cheerfully  and  thankfully,  is  a difficult  lesson  ; 
some  we  believe  are  learning  it.  The  little  restraint 
that  is  necessary,  many  of  them  find  irksome,  and  chafe, 
and  grow  restive  under;  yet  it  is  that  very  restraint 
and  guardianship  (the  mothering  them)  that  is,  hu- 
manely speaking,  their  salvation. 

“ With  regard  to  their  relation  to  one  another,  it  is 
hardly  needful  to  state  that  ten  or  twelve  people  living 
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always  together,  employed  in  the  same  work  all  day, 
and  being  on  a pretty  equal  footing,  will  sometimes 
have  misunderstandings,  etc.,  and,  though  on  the  whole 
they  live  amicably  together,  our  girls  have  been  no 
exception  in  this ; gradually,  however,  this  spirit  is 
decreasing,  and  the  spirit  of  love,  helpfulness,  and  care 
for  one  another  is  taking  its  place.  But  all  difficulties 
known  and  unknown  have  to  be  met  and  coped  with  ; 
so  it  has  happened  that,  often  when  we  have  thought 
they  were  all  happy  and  everything  going  smoothly, 
something  has  arisen  that  has  called  all  our  energies, 
our  tact,  our  prayerfulness,  into  full  play.  We  often 
say  it  is  like  living  on  a slumbering  volcano,  never 
knowing  when  the  next  eruption  may  take  place  ; or 
like  building  our  house  on  sand  which  shifts  from  under 
us  even  as  we  build. 

“ In  spite  of  all  difficulties  the  work  has  grown  in 
every  way,  and  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  The 
good  hand  of  our  God  has  been  with  us.  He  has  been 
in  our  midst  ; and  His  help,  His  blessing  and  guidance 
have  been  shown  us  in  every  way.  He  has,  indeed, 
been  about  our  path  ; the  promise  ‘ Lo,  I am  with  you 
all  the  days  ’ has  been  literally  fulfilled  in  our  case, 
and  we  would  raise  a grateful  paean  and  say  with  him 
of  old  ‘ Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us.’ 

“The  women  we  find  more  difficult  in  every  way  than 
the  girls  ; they  are  more  restless  and  unsettled,  and  less 
inclined  to  submit  to  rule  ; it  is  the  women  mostly  who 
have  left  us,  and  who,  in  some  cases,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
have  returned  to  their  old  life. 

“Most  of  the  girls  are  earnestly  wishful  to  do  right. 
Several  of  them  are  in  reality  ‘fighting  the  good  fight  of 
faith.’  We  are  quite  conscious  that  the  life  our  girls 
lead  must  necessarily  tend  towards  self-absorption — 
themselves  and  their  concerns,  their  likes  and  dislikes, 
and  all  the  petty  gossip  of  a small  self-centred  com- 
munity. Feeling  this,  we  have  striven  to  give  them 
other  interests,  such  as  walks,  and  occasional  drives  in 
the  country ; reading  a good  book,  etc.  We  are 
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wishful  also  to  form  a little  missionary  sewing-party. 
During  Lent,  seven  of  them  voluntarily  went  without 
butter,  and  the  money  saved  was  sent  to  a Children’s 
Convalescent  Cottage  Home  in  the  neighbourhood. 

“ This  work  is  the  work  we  believe  we  have  been 
given  to  do,  ‘ to  comfort  the  feeble-minded,  and  to 
support  the  weak,’  ‘in  meekness  instructing  those  who 
oppose  themselves’ — a work  we  venture  to  think  which 
ought  to  appeal  to  everyone,  as  it  helps  to  make 
respectable  and  useful  members  of  society  of  those  who, 
left  to  themselves,  would  most  probably  become  a bane, 
an  evil  influence,  and  a curse.” 
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Chapter  XI. — Discipline  in  Homes. 

Discipline  — Obedience — Self-control  — Truthfulness — Self-respect — In- 
dustry. 


Those  who  wish  to  become  successful  disciplinarians 
must  begin  by  self-discipline.  The  habit  of  subjugating 
one’s  own  impulses,  of  constantly  recognizing  the 
Supremacy  of  law  and  bringing  our  actions  into 
harmony  with  it,  is  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  an 
orderly  and  well-disciplined  life.  Again,  successlul 
disciplinarians  must  so  command  the  respect  of  those 
whom  they  discipline  that  their  power  is  an  intuitive 
and  not  an  asserted  one.  The  daily  life  of  one  who  is 
endeavouring  to  mould  the  character  of  others  should 
be  a practical  illustration  of  the  truism — “ Example  is 
better  than  precept.” 

In  a Rescue  Home  the  task  of  moulding  character  is 
doubly  difficult,  as  it  is  not  simply  formation  of  character 
which  has  to  be  aimed  at,  but  the  reformation  of 
character  ; the  regaining  of  much  that  has  been  lost, 
the  repairing  of  much  that  has  been  broken  down  and 
weakened.  It  appears  to  be  comparable  to  the  three- 
fold illustration  of : — 

1.  A city  broken  down,  without  walls,  requiring  all 
the  skill  of  a wise  master  builder  to  repair  the  breaches. 

2.  A garden  over-run  with  noxious  weeds,  needing  no 
ordinary  patience  and  care  in  the  eradication  of  them. 

3 A patient  full  of  moral  ailments,  calling  for  much 
wisdom,  tact,  and  tenderness  in  probing  moral  wounds, 
before  healing  is  possible. 

Another  essential  to  becoming  a successful  disciplina- 
rian is  as  thorough  a knowledge  of  character  as  possible. 
Before  particularizing  we  would  urge  the  supreme 
importance  of  definiteness  of  aim  in  the  work,  and 
concentration  of  earnest  effort.  No  two  characters 
exactly  agree,  as  we  well  know.  Let  us  make  each 
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individual  character  our  careful  study,  and  deal  with  it 
according  to  its  special  requirements. 

All  discipline  should  have  for  its  basis  the  principles 
of  government  laid  down  in  Scripture  : — 

“ He  that  ruleth  let  him  do  it  with  diligence.”  A 
slothful  person,  loving  ease,  will  never  be  a successful 
ruler.  “ He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling 
in  the  fear  of  God.” 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  discipline  thoroughly, 
it  may  help  us  if  we  consider  the  most  important  points 
to  be  arrived  at,  the  moral  principles  to  be  inculcated, 
and  the  habits  necessary  to  be  formed.  Among  those 
indispensable  to  the  formation  and  building  up  of 
character  are:  — obedience,  self-control,  truthfulness 
and  honesty,  unselfishness,  self-respect,  and  industry. 
We  propose  taking  them  in  order  and  giving  a few  hints 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  helping  those  under  our  care 
to  make  them  part  of  their  own  character. 

To  begin  with  Obedience.  Obedience  cannot  be  had 
by  commanding  or  claiming  it,  or  by  declaring  that  we 
will  have  it  ; or  even  by  explaining  how  useful  and 
indispensable  it  is.  Obedience  is  a habit,  and  must  be 
learned  like  other  habits,  rather  by  practice  than  by 
theory ; by  being  orderly,  not  by  talking  about  order. 
Obedience,  prompt  and  unquestioning,  must  be  learned 
before  the  learning  of  anything  else  becomes  possible. 
It  is  well  to  expect  it,  as  a matter  of  course,  and  if 
disobedience  is  shown,  to  treat  it  as  something  which 
quite  surprises  and  disappoints  us.  The  best  way  to 
secure  obedience  is  to  make  every  rule  and  regulation 
the  subject  of  careful  previous  thought.  Determine  on 
the  best  course  and  be  sure  you  are  right.  Without 
full  confidence  as  to  the  right  of  the  command  given, 
authority  is  impossible.  To  retract  an  order  is  to 
weaken  authority.  Never  give  a command  unless  you 
are  sure  you  can  enforce  it,  nor  unless  you  mean  to  see 
that  it  is  obeyed.  Do  not  shrink  from  any  trouble 
which  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  a regulation  once 
laid  down.  And  when  rules  and  orders  descend  to 
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details,  supervision  should  be  so  perfect  that  it  can  be 
known  with  certainty  whether,  in  all  these  details,  the 
orders  have  been  obeyed  or  not. 

It  may  be  replied  to  this  that  an  attitude  of  habitual 
suspicion  is  not  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  self- 
respect.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  development  of 
the  conscience  and  the  sentiment  of  honour  is  a most 
important  duty  ; but  commands  are  usually  for  those 
in  whom  the  habit  of  self-command  is  imperfectly 
developed,  and  often  altogether  lacking.  In  their  case 
vigilance  does  not  imply  suspicion  ; it  is  absolutely 
needful  for  them  to  know  that  when  a thing  has  been 
ordered  to  be  done,  you  mean  for  certain  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  done  or  not.  Involuntary  obedience  has 
to  be  learned  first : the  habit  of  conscious,  voluntary, 
rational  obedience  will  come  by  slow  degrees.  We 
must  be  careful  not  to  over-g overn.  Never  multiply 
commands,  nor  needlessly  repeat  one.  Governing  force 
should  be  regarded  by  us  as  a bank  reserve,  on  which 
we  should  be  afraid  to  draw  too  often  because  it  may 
become  exhausted.  Every  good  ruler  economises  power, 
and  never  puts  it  forth  all  at  once.  Those  under  our 
discipline  should  feel,  when  they  see  us  exercising 
authority,  that  there  is  a great  reserve  of  unused 
strength  and  resolution  behind,  which  they  can  neither 
see  nor  measure.  It  is  not  the  visible  exercise  of  power 
which  impresses  most,  but  the  unseen  to  which  they 
can  assign  no  limit.  This  is  most  fully  felt  when  the 
manner  of  putting  forth  strength  is  habitually  calm  and 
quiet.  A ruler  must  keep  clearly  in  view  the  respon- 
sible task  undertaken.  It  is  not  merely  material  put 
into  our  hands  to  mould  and  manipulate,  but  a respon- 
sible human  being,  whom  we  are  to  help,  that  she  may, 
as  soon  as  possible,  regulate  her  own  life  according  to 
God's  law,  and  be  a law  unto  herself.  The  less  display 
made  of  disciplinary  apparatus  the  better.  Reduce  as 
far  as  possible  the  number  of  formal  rules.  The  per- 
fection of  government  is  to  effect  the  maximum  result 
with  the  minimum  of  visible  machinery. 
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Much  is  gained  by  cultivating  the  habit  of  order  and 
exact  obedience  in  little  things.  There  are  right  and 
beautiful  ways  of  doing  the  simplest  and  hourly  recur- 
ring acts  of  daily  life.  Petty  as  each  of  these  acts  may 
be  separately,  they  are  important  collectively. 

Self-control  follows  naturally  after  obedience.  The 
lack  of  self-control  assumes  many  different  phases. 
The  most  common  is  shown  in  temper:  either  passion- 
ate, obstinate,  irritable,  or  sullen.  Self-control  is  also 
often  lacking  in  joy  and  pain,  and  sometimes  when 
reproof  is  given.  It  is  perfectly  marvellous  how  many 
evils  arise  from  lack  of  self-control,  but  we  think  that 
those  referred  to  are  the  most  obvious.  How  are  we  to 
deal  with  them  in  their  turn  as  they  arise  ? 

Temper  so  often  proceeds  from  physical  causes  that 
we  always  begin  by  treating  it  physically,  i.e.,  medically. 
(This  will  be  enlarged  upon  in  a Medical  Chapter).  It 
often  has  a very  happy  effect  to  treat  temper  somewhat 
jocosely  (using  judgment  and  avoiding  frivolity).  To 
show  the  insignificance  of  the  thing  which  has  caused 
annoyance,  will  often  produce  a smile  and  turn  the 
current  of  the  thoughts.  It  also  helps  a girl  to  struggle 
to  overcome  temper  to  tell  her  that  those  who  rule 
their  spirits  are  stronger  than  a conqueror  who  takes  a 

city- 

Irritability  of  temper  frequently  proceeds  from  over- 
jaded nerves  and  want  of  rest.  The  remedy  is  apparent. 
Give  the  girl  as  much  quiet  and  rest  as  is  compatible 
with  circumstances  and  common  sense. 

An  obstinate  temper  is  sometimes  cured  by  being  ig- 
nored. We  see  without  seeing  it,  and  it  passes  off  by 
finding  itself  unnoticed  or  unremarked. 

A sullen  temper,  often  shown  by  refusing  food,  is 
best  dealt  with  by  silence.  When  a girl  wakes  up  to 
the  fact  that  no  one  takes  any  notice,  nor  is  troubled 
(apparently,  at  least)  by  her  self-starvation,  she  gets 
weary  of  her  self-imposed  martyrdom  and  learns  sense. 

Self-control  may  be  said  to  include  truthfulness  and 
honesty . The  one  is  a proper  control  of  the  tongue,  the 
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other  of  the  fingers.  The  best  remedy  for  untruthful- 
ness is  not  to  make  a girl  feel  that  she  is  always  and 
utterly  untruthful,  but  to  deal  with  each  untruth  as  a 
separate  act.  It  is  well  to  believe  them  thoroughly 
truthful  till  the  contrary  is  proved,  and  then  to  express 
surprise  and  disappointment,  as  we  have  before  said 
in  speaking  of  disobedience.  It  has  often  helped  a girl 
to  say  to  her:  “There  must  always  be  a first  time  and 
happily  there  may  be  a last.  Let  this  be  your  last  time 
for  telling  an  untruth.”  The  joy  and  honour  of  being 
proved  worthy  of  confidence  and  trust  often  help  in 
the  struggle  against  untruthfulness  and  deceit. 

With  regard  to  deceit,  the  best  antidote  is  a free  and 
happy  atmosphere,  and  the  “showing  them  them- 
selves ” as  far  as  one  feels  able  to  read  them.  Repres- 
sion is  fatal  to  the  uprooting  of  this  evil. 

A lack  of  self-control  is  sometimes  displayed  when 
reproof  is  given.  A good  ruler  impresses  those  under 
discipline  with  the  fact  that  it  is  far  more  painful  to 
have  to  give  reproof  than  for  them  to  receive  it.  So 
much  so,  that  the  recipients  of  reproof  should  even 
learn  to  be  grateful  for  the  trouble  taken  to  improve 
their  character. 

As  a rule,  it  is  wisest  to  reprove  each  girl  privately, 
at  a well-chosen  time,  so  as  not  to  excite  curiosity  or 
suspicion.  But  there  are  occasions  when  necessity 
compels  us  to  obey  the  Scriptural  injunction,  “Them 
that  sin  rebuke  before  all,  that  others  may  also  fear.” 
A public  rebuke  is  best  prefaced  with  a regret  for  the 
necessity  of  doing  it  before  others,  etc.,  and  an  expla- 
nation as  to  why  publicity  is  a necessity. 

It  greatly  encourages  those  under  discipline  to  impress 
them  with  the  power  and  growth  of  habit.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  forming  good  habits.  Each  day  the  task 
will  become  easier.  This  thought  should  be  constantly 
instilled  into  their  minds.  It  is  so  very  encouraging, 
comparable  to  climbing  the  steps  of  a ladder.  Each 
effort  prepares  for  the  next. 

When  obedience  has  been  learned  and  self-control, 
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by  force  of  habit,  has  become  a habit,  then  there  is  a 
“ mind  at  leisure  from  itself”  to  think  of  and  for  others, 
and  so  cultivate  the  spirit  of  unselfishness.  Those  in 
charge  of  young  people  should  constantly  show  them  the 
happiness  and  beauty  of  quite  forgetting  self  and  re- 
membering others.  “The  soul  that  only  thinks  of  self 
is  farthest  from  the  central  throne.” 

Self-respect  will  be  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
formation  of  the  foregoing  valuable  habits,  and  will 
lead  to  the  desire  to  be  industrious,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
help  others  rather  than  be  dependent  on  others. 

The  best  way  to  lead  the  girls  on  to  self-respect  is  to 
treat  them  with  respect.  It  is  well,  on  occasions  when 
they  have  not  been  behaving  respectfully  and  cour- 
teously, to  be  able  to  appeal  to  the  fact  that  they 
themselves  are  always  treated  with  courtesy  and 
respect. 

While  inculcating  the  self-respect  which  would  show 
itself  in  personal  cleanliness  and  tidiness,  all  vanity 
must  be  discouraged.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
“ our  virtues  are  not  far  removed  from  vices.”  While 
endeavouring  to  cultivate  a virtue,  we  have  carefully  to 
watch  that  we  do  not  foster  a vice  in  any  form  ; in 
other  words,  while  we  are  seeking  to  do  good,  that  we 
do  not  at  the  same  time  do  harm. 

Industry. — Ruskin  tells  us  that  the  two  great  levers 
of  reformation  of  character  are  “ Employment  and 
Reward.” 

The  first  is  undoubtedly  true  without  gainsaying,  but 
the  system  of  giving  “ Rewards  ” may  be  attended  with 
a certain  amount  of  moral  danger  to  those  whose 
character  we  have  under  consideration.  A girl  may  be 
stimulated  to  exertion  by  very  different  motives  : — 

(1)  By  the  desire  to  get  something,  or  by  the  hope  of 
some  tangible  reward. 

(2)  By  the  desire  of  distinction  and  the  wish  to  excel 
others. 

(3)  By  the  desire  to  win  approbation  from  friends. 
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(4)  By  the  simple  wish  to  improve  and  to  do  the 
right  thing  because  it  is  right. 

The  first  motive  is  clearly  the  lowest,  and  has  in  it 
an  element  of  selfishness  and  covetousness,  the  second 
is  nearly  akin  to  vanity,  and  the  third  is  not  perfectly 
pure.  It  is  a much  nobler  result  of  discipline  to  get 
them  to  work  from  the  last  motive  than  from  any  one 
of  the  others.  It  is  so  essential  that  the  result  of  all 
our  discipline  should  be  to  lead  those  under  discipline 
to  do  right  because  it  is  right. 

The  subject  of  Reward  leads  us  naturally  to  that  of 
Punishment.  There  are  three  possible  purposes  which 
punishment  may  serve  : — 

(1)  It  may  be  purely  retributive  or  vindictive,  and 
intended  to  show  the  necessary  and  righteous  connec- 
tion between  wrong-doing  and  suffering ; 

(2)  It  may  be  purely  exemplary,  designed  to  warn 
others  and  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  fault ; or, 

(3)  It  may  be  designed  for  the  reformation  of  the 
offender. 

There  are  various  forms  of  punishment,  such  as  the 
deprivation  of  some  enjoyment,  a glance  of  rebuke,  a 
word  or  tone  of  anger,  loss  of  office  or  of  confidence,  a 
low  place  in  a list  of  marks  for  merit.  While  the  eye 
commands  respect,  the  voice  is  unnecessary ; while  a 
gentle  rebuke  will  suffice,  the  harder  tones  of  indignation 
should  not  be  used.  It  is  one  of  the  first  objects  of  a 
wise  ruler  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  necessity  of 
inflicting  punishment.  But  as  this  cannot  always  be 
accomplished,  one  or  two  principles  about  its  infliction 
may  be  usefully  kept  in  view. 

It  should  be  perfectly  palpable  to  the  offender  that  it 
is  their  good  we  are  seeking,  and  that  it  pains  us  to 
punish.  A little  girl  once  drew  a fine  distinction  be- 
tween two  of  her  Teachers’  methods  of  punishment. 
She  said,  “ When  Miss  So-and-So  punishes,  she  does  it 
for  our  good,  hut  Miss  So-and-So  punishes  because  she 
is  angry.”  It  is  marvellous  to  see  how  free  from  resent- 
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ment  the  administration  of  punishment  can  be,  when 
the  unhappy  recipient  has  full  confidence  in  the  love 
and  sympathy  of  the  one  whose  painful  duty  it  is  to 
punish.  It  is  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  sin  brings 
its  own  punishment,  and  that  “ the  way  of  transgres- 
sors is  hard.”  We  see  this  in  Nature.  If  one  goes  too 
near  the  fire,  he  is  burnt ; if  a child  plays  with  a knife, 
he  hurts  himself. 

Just  a word  as  to  “ Praise  and  Blame.”  True  disci- 
plinarians must  economise  their  praise.  People  of 
kindly  natures  are  apt  to  be  too  profuse  in  expressions 
of  satisfaction.  We  must  not  let  a false  amiability 
cause  us  to  waste  our  praise.  It  is  well  to  discourage 
a habit  of  relying  on  constant  encouragement.  In 
blaming,  do  not  let  our  blame  be  too  comprehensive  or 
out  of  proportion  to  the  act  which  called  it  forth. 
Regard  each  separate  wrong  act,  as  far  as  possible,  as 
exceptional,  not  typical,  the  memory  of  which  may  be 
obliterated  by  a right  act. 

By  all  means  let  us  seek  the  happiness  of  those 
under  our  care.  Cheerfulness,  joyousness,  and  hope- 
fulness, the  atmosphere  of  love  and  well-ordered  liberty 
are  highly  conducive  to  all  that  is  gracious  and  beauti- 
ful in  character. 

As  a rule  young  people  love  order  and  do  not  object 
to  a strict  and  firm  discipline,  if  exercised  with  kind- 
liness and  love. 

One  great  safeguard  for  good  and  happy  discipline  is 
to  fill  the  time  with  work,  and  this  is  especially  true  in 
a Rescue  Home.  Plenty  of  work,  with  a proportionate 
amount  of  rest,  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  forget- 
ting and  redeeming  a regrettable  past. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  the 
task  of  ruling  over  a Rescue  Home  is  no  light  one,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a very  responsible  and  difficult  one. 

One  cause  of  difficulty  is  that  in  a Rescue  Home  we 
are  anxious  to  combine  the  love  which  should  rule  and 
reign  in  a home  with  the  discipline  of  a school,  as  the 
numbers  are  larger  than  that  of  an  ordinary  family. 
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But  this  very  difficulty  calls  into  play  two  good 
qualities  : — 

(1)  The  loving  thoughtfulness  of  each  for  the  other, 
and  at  the  same  time  ; 

(2)  The  desire  for  the  honour  of  all,  the  aiming  at 
what  may  be  called  an  esprit  dc  corps,  which  results  in 
a healthy  tone  throughout. 

No  doubt  the  power  of  maintaining  discipline  comes 
more  easily  to  some  than  to  others.  There  are  some 
who  seem  qualified  and  designed  by  nature  to  exercise 
ascendancy  over  others,  but  every  one  may  acquire  the 
power  of  ruling  others,  by  steadily  setting  herself  to  do 
so  : — by  thinking  well  over  orders  before  giving  them  ; 
by  giving  them  without  faltering  or  equivocation  ; by 
obeying  them  herself ; by  determining,  in  every  case  and 
at  whatever  cost,  to  see  them  obeyed  ; and,  above  all, 
by  taking  care  that  they  are  reasonable  and  right. 
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Chapter  XII. — Recreation  in  Homes.* 


Map-drawing  — Doll-dressing — Gardening — Games — Singing  lessons— 
Recreation  for  the  workers — Holidays  for  workers. 


All  the  training  in  our  Homes,  whether  in  work  or 
play,  should  be  directed  and  guided  by  keeping  clearly 
before  us  the  past  and  the  probable  future  of  our  girls  ; 
it  should  also  be  educative. 

Recreation  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : — 

(1)  Recreation  intermingled  with  the  working  hours, 
and 

(2)  Recreation,  pure  and  simple,  in  hours  strictly 
allotted  to  it. 

The  first  may  include  the  reading  of  some  interesting 
and  instructive  book  during  meals,  and  knitting  after 
the  meal  is  finished,  till  the  time  appointed  as  the  meal- 
time is  over. 

The  choice  of  books  calls  for  careful  attention.  Much 
useful,  every-day  instruction  may  be  given  by  this 
means,  and  high  moral  principles  may  be  taught  in 
a very  pleasing  manner.  One’s  own  common  sense 
suggests  suitable  books  as  a basis  of  moral  teaching  and 
as  a source  of  useful  information. f We  need,  at  every 
turn,  to  show  the  girls  how  to  employ  moments  happily 
in  the  present  and  profitably  for  the  future.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  should  endeavour  to  create  a thirst  for  good 
reading  and  mental  culture,  and  should  aim  at  teaching 
them  how  to  learn  by  themselves. 


* An  excellent  paper,  entitled  “ Recreation,  Relaxation,  and  Retire- 
ment,” by  Miss  J.  E.  Totman,  Lady  Superintendent  of  the  Derby  Home, 
is  published  by  The  Female  Aid  Society,  32,  Charing  Cross,  London, 
S.W.,  price  threepence. 

t A list  of  suitable  books  for  a library  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  32,  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.VV. 
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Recreation  during  the  hours  specially  devoted  to  it 
may  consist  of  three  kinds  : — Educative,  Useful,  and 
that  purely  Recreative. 

The  Educative  includes  Map-drawing  and  Dress- 
drafting. 

The  Useful  includes  Doll-dressing,  and  the  making 
of  Children’s  clothing  and  fancy  articles,  teaching  the 
girls  to  make  up  little  scraps  of  pieces  and  odds  and 
ends  usefully  and  tastefully. 

It  is  well  to  pay  the  girls  for  things  they  make  in  their 
times  of  recreation,  and  to  allow  them  to  spend  the 
money  as  they  please.  This  gives  many  opportunities 
of  drawing  out  good  and  useful  qualities  in  their  char- 
acter, and  also  of  guiding  them  in  spending  their  money 
wisely. 

The  subject  of  recreation  may  also  be  looked  at  from 
a physical  point  of  view.  The  girls  in  our  Homes  have 
a fair  share  of  physical  exercise  in  the  various  branches 
of  domestic  and  laundry  work.  If  it  were  quite  practic- 
able to  add  to  this  musical  drill  once  or  twice  a week, 
and  a nice  country  walk  in  suitable  weather,  taking  a 
certain  number,  so  that  each  girl  had  one  good  walk  in 
the  week,  it  would  be  very  desirable  and  conducive  to 
their  good  in  many  ways.  The  great  difficulty  con- 
fronting us  is  three-fold — the  lack  of  time,  the  lack  of 
helpers  to  accompany  them,  and  the  choice  of  a suitable 
locality.  With  regard  to  the  drill,  the  Reformatory 
and  Refuge  Union  recommend  the  Swedish  system  of 
drilling.  The  Council  is  very  kindly  willing  to  provide 
dumb-bells  to  any  Institution  wishing  to  have  drill 
regularly. 

Gardening  is  also  very  useful  as  a Recreative  em- 
ployment. The  girls  should  be  taught  a little  in  cot- 
tage gardening,  so  as  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  work. 

In  summer-time  it  is  well  in  the  evenings,  when  cir- 
cumstances favour  it,  to  let  them  have  games  in  the 
garden  such  as  Base-ball,  Oranges  and  Lemons,  Tick, 
Puss  in  the  Corner,  Nuts  in  May,  etc.,  etc.,  after  the 
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work  is  done.  But  the  moral  effect  during  play  should 
be  closely  watched  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
moulding  of  the  character.  Certain  qualities,  needless 
to  mention,  come  out  in  play,  which  often  lie  dormant 
in  work.  Any  that  are  bad  need  kindly  correction, 
otherwise  they  remain  unchecked. 

Where  it  is  possible,  a Singing  Lesson  once  a week 
in  the  winter  evenings  is  an  excellent  recreation.  It  is 
also  advisable  to  train  the  girls  to  recite  good  poetry 
well.  Dr.  Chalmers  believed  largely  in  the  “power  of 
an  expulsive  force.”  The  minds  of  our  girls  should  be 
filled  with  such  highly  toned  moral  thoughts  as  are 
contained  in  poetry  suitable  for  their  station  in  life. 
This  acquisition  may  be  valuable  to  them  in  the  future 
for  giving  pleasure  to  their  friends. 

A chapter  on  Recreation  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out some  reference  being  made  to  the  recreation  of  the 
Workers  as  well  as  the  girls.  Every  Worker  and  her 
Helpers  should  have  one  evening  in  every  week  as  a 
rule  (subject,  of  course,  to  contingencies)  for  pleasant 
intercourse  with  friends,  and  for  interchange  of  thought. 
Her  very  work  must  suffer  without  it.  Undoubtedly, 
Rescue  work  taxes  one’s  powers  of  endurance,  jades  the 
nerves,  and  pulls  the  heart-strings  far  more  than  many 
other  spheres  of  action.  The  only  antidote  is  the 
taking  of  short  periods  of  rest  and  change.  One 
evening  a week,  at  least,  should  be  arranged,  and  a 
constitutional  at  least  two  hours  every  day.  Cases 
have  been  known  where  Helpers  have  been  kept  on 
duty  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  consecutively.  The  Re- 
formatory and  Refuge  Union  gives  one  great  occasional 
means  of  relaxation  by  convening  Conferences.  Many 
workers  can  testify  to  the  usefulness  and  enjoyment  of 
them,  and  they  must  assuredly  conduce  to  the  work 
being  more  efficiently  and  effectively  done.  Workers 
should  keep  themselves  up  to  the  modern  methods  of 
working,  etc.,  and  these  Conferences  expand  the  mind, 
widen  experience,  and  often  allay  anxieties  and  relieve 
burdens  by  sharing  them  with  others. 
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There  should  decidedly  be  a properly  organized  time 
of  Relaxation  for  the  Workers,  both  for  their  own  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  work  itself. 


Holidays  for  Workers. 

All  Rescue  workers  need,  at  least,  one  month’s  rest 
during  the  year.  It  is  a question  whether  it  is  not 
advisable  for  the  Superintendent  herself  to  take  her  rest 
at  different  times  of  the  year,  i.c.,  about  a week  or  ten 
days  at  a time  on  three  different  occasions.  Many 
difficulties  arise  during  a prolonged  absence  from  her 
work.  Things  will  often  go  on  smoothly  with  her 
ordinary  staff  of  helpers,  for  a week  or  so,  without  any 
extra  help.  Not  unfrequently  a Superintendent  loses 
all  the  benefit  she  may  have  gained  from  a month’s 
cessation  from  duty,  by  the  pain  of  mind  and  the  toil 
she  has  to  undergo  to  put  matters  straight  on  her  return. 

Many  medical  men  are  of  opinion  that  short  periods 
of  rest,  at  more  frequent  intervals,  with  a mind  com- 
paratively free  from  anxiety,  is  even  more  beneficial 
than  a longer  time,  accompanied  with  the  fear  of  what 
may  be  the  result  of  a longer  absence  from  duty. 
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Chapter  XIII. — Methods  of  Disposal. 


How  Mission  Workers  can  dispose  of  their  cases — On  sending  girls  to 
Homes — On  sending  girls  to  service — Situations  as  Wet-nurses — 
Outfits — Wages — Advice  to  Mistresses — Caution  to  girls  buying  from 
hawkers. 


This  department  of  the  work  must  be  regarded  from 
two  distinctly  different  aspects,  viz.,  that  of  the  Mission 
Worker,  and  that  of  the  Manager  of  the  Home.  We 
will  consider,  firstly,  the  methods  of  disposal  available 
to  the  Mission  Worker  and  how  she  may  employ  them. 
The  missionary  is  always  in  a state  of  expectancy — 
looking  out  for  “ new  cases,”  as  we  say — how  she  may 
catch  away  from  the  influence  of  evil  companions,  and 
from  the  Evil  One,  those  whom  he  would  lead  captive 
at  his  will — how  she  may  bring  them  into  the  shelter 
of  the  Mission  House,  or  back  into  the  arms  of  loving 
friends,  and  above  all,  into  the  arms  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. But  after  having  brought  them  in,  the  very  next 
question  is— How  to  launch  them  out  ? With  a large 
number  there  will  be  no  hesitation  in  deciding  that 
they  must  go  into  Homes,  and  the  Managers  of  those 
Homes  will  have  the  ultimate  disposal  of  those  girls. 
It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  know  that  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  a Home  and  that  there  is  a girl  in  the 
Mission  House  that  needs  to  be  sent  to  one.  Care 
and  thought  have  to  be  exercised  to  discern  if  possible 
which  home  is  most  suitable — which  is  most  likely  to 
offer  the  girl  the  best  opportunities  of  reformation. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  different 
systems  of  discipline  in  the  various  Homes  : the  reli- 
gious teaching,  the  length  of  detention,  the  very  charac- 
ter and  disposition  of  the  Superintendents.  It  may  be 
that  the  girl  to  be  placed  in  the  Home  has,  while  in 
the  Mission  House,  given  clear  indication  of  having 
been  recently  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
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How  anxious  the  Missionary  must  be  that  the  little 
spark  of  spiritual  life,  which  she  thinks  she  sees  begin- 
ning to  glimmer,  may  not  be  put  out  by  clumsy  incon- 
siderateness in  the  new  Home  ! The  little  babe  in 
Christ  will  require  tender  handling,  and  it  will  be  no 
small  comfort  if  the  Missionary  can  feel  sure  that  the 
good  work  begun  will  be  carried  on  sympathetically  by 
those  to  whom  she  hands  over  the  care  and  further 
training  of  this  child. 

Another  girl,  again,  has  a temper — as  many  have — 
but  easily  managed  by  tact  and  patience.  It  would  be 
fatal  to  place  her  in  a Home  where  the  Superintendent 
did  not  possess  these  virtues.  Another  may  be  willing 
to  go  to  a Home  for  a year  or  eighteen  months,  but 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  promise  to  stay  two  years. 
Another  is  not  physically  fit  for  washing,  and  it  would  be 
useless  to  send  her  where  all  the  girls  have  to  go  into 
the  Laundry.  And  so  there  are  many  other  points 
which  the  Missionary  has  to  consider,  even  in  sending 
girls  to  Homes.  While  it  is  desirable  to  set  a respect- 
able distance  between  the  girl’s  old  surroundings  and 
the  Home  she  is  sent  to,  there  will  generally  be  some 
hesitation  in  going  to  the  expense  of  a long  railway 
journey,  unless  every  confidence  is  felt  that  the  girl  will 
settle  down  at  the  end  of  it. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Brinckman  gives  some  interesting 
experience  and  hints  on  sending  girls  to  Homes.  He 
says:  “ If  possible,  someone  ought  to  go  with  the  girl 
to  the  Home,  else  there  is  the  chance  of  her  getting 
out  before  the  journey’s  end  and  never  reaching  the 
Home  at  all.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  a girl  who 
would  do  this  would  never  have  stopped  in  the  Home  if 
taken  there  ; it  does  not  follow  at  all.  They  are  indeed 
creatures  of  sudden  impulse,  and  do  things  in  a moment 
which  they  cannot  or  dare  not  undo  afterwards.  So 
one  whom  they  know  and  like  will  keep  them  safe  the 
whole  way,  and,  if  well  managed,  the  girl  who  might 
have  bolted  off,  if  by  herself,  will  stop  and  turn  out 
well. 
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“ Ask  the  Superior  of  the  Home  to  promise  to  give 
you,  say,  forty-eight  hours’  notice,  at  the  least,  should 
she  see  fit  to  send  the  girl  back.  Some  of  these  ex- 
cellent ladies  have  a habit  of  returning  a girl  upon  your 
hands  without  any  notice  at  all,  or  only  a telegram  an 
hour  or  so  before  her  arrival. 

“ Under  God  all  depends  upon  the  Superior  and  the 
one  next  to  her. 

“Years  ago  I sent  a girl  to  a short  Home  far  from 
London.  The  extraordinary  garb  the  inmates  were 
expected  to  wear  sent  her  back  at  once.” 

Other  methods  of  disposal  have  to  be  adopted  by 
Missionaries.  Maternity  cases  (not  first  fall)  have  to 
be  sent  to  the  Workhouse,  and  visited  there;  friends 
have  to  be  communicated  with  in  some  instances,  and 
often  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  delights  of  a Missionary 
to  restore  a wandering  child  to  her  mother.  Sometimes 
the  friends  are  in  distant  lands,  and  emigration  has  to 
be  arranged  for.  As  a rule,  emigration  is  not  desirable 
except  where  friends  are  ready  in  the  colony  to  receive 
the  emigrant. 

For  various  reasons  a large  number  of  cases  will 
have  to  be  placed  in  situations.  Once  more  we  would 
quote  the  advice  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Brinckman  on 
this  point. 

“ Never  where  there  are  young  children. 

“ Never  as  nursemaid.” 

“ Never  where  there  are  young  men  in  the  house. 

“ Many  have  done  well  in  these  various  positions  ; 
but  it  is  a risk,  and  not  right. 

“The  best  kind  of  situation  is  with  a kind,  motherly 
widow,  with  a sensible,  good  daughter  of  nearly  thirty. 

“Where  there  is  not  over  hard  work,  where  there  is 
kindness  shown  and  interest  taken,  and  supervision 
existing  without  being  felt  is  the  sort  of  place  wanted. 

“ High  wages  should  not  be  expected.  A good  poor 
lady  might  say,  £ I will  do  my  best  to  give  the  girl  a 
chance  of  redeeming  her  character,’  as  it  is  called  ; and 
for  this  the  girl  ought  to  be  ready  to  go  for  far  less 
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than  what  a servant  who  has  always  been  steady  would 
expect.  This  does  not  really  spoil  the  market  for  the 
virtuous,  as  there  is  many  a widow  such  as  I have  men- 
tioned who  would  gladly  give  £8  who  could  not  give 
the  £ 12  required  by  the  girl  of  good  character. 

“Always  speak  the  truth  when  getting  a situation 
for  one  of  these  women  who  will  not  go  into  a Home. 

“ I do  not  see  that  what  a girl  has  done  wrong 
should  ever  after  be  brought  up  against  her ; but  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  fair  to  her  employers,  nor  true 
kindness  to  the  girl  herself,  to  place  her  straight  off  in 
a situation  from  the  streets,  without  her  employer 
knowing  her  secret. 

“ Lecture  the  girl  well  as  to  the  importance  of  keeping 
her  own  secret  herself.  There  often  seems  a restless 
craving  to  let  someone  else  know  what  they  have  been 
doing  wrong.  And  when  the  servants  get  Talking  on 
dangerous  subjects  something  is  often  dropped  that 
gives  more  than  a suspicion  as  to  the  character  of  the 
girl’s  antecedents. 

“ While  not  promising  anything  but  low  wages,  the 
offer  of  a nice  dress  on  good  behaviour  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  time  will  often  induce  the  girl  to  take  the  lesser 
sum  with  a good  grace.  This  would  be  better  than  an 
extra  sovereign. 

“ If  she  has  a child,  her  mistress  should  take  an 
interest  in  helping  the  girl  for  it  in  some  little  ways. 
Where  there  are  other  servants  the  girl  must,  of  course, 
not  make  things  for  it.  I have  known  the  story  come 
out  in  this  way. 

“ In  answering  advertisements,  you  will  often  find, 
should  you  mention  the  girl’s  fall  in  your  written 
application,  that  the  lady  will  at  once  write  back  and 
decline  her.  Whereas,  if  you  take  the  girl  with  you, 
and  succeed  in  seeing  the  lady  (leaving  the  girl  outside 
in  the  passage)  she  will  often  like  the  look  of  her,  and 
agree  to  give  her  a trial. 

“ If  you  can  avoid  it  never  place  a girl  where  she  will 
not  have  a room  to  herself.  There  will  be  less  talking, 
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and  more  likelihood  in  various  ways  of  her  secret  being 
kept  by  herself,  and  not  being  found  out  by  others,  in  a 
separate  room. 

“As  a rule  I should  say,  never  send  a woman  who 
has  been  at  all  on  the  streets  to  be  a nurse  at  a hospital. 
There  are  many  palpable  and  less  obvious,  but  equally 
strong,  objections  against  this  course.  I know  many 
who  have  sinned  but  who  never  were  on  the  streets,  as 
good  and  trustworthy  as  possible  ; but,  whatever  their 
past  may  be,  one  fall  or  many,  nursing  is  not  only,  one 
might  say  a sacred  work,  but  one  which  has  its  own 
peculiar  risks  and  dangers  which  those  penitent  but 
still  weak  in  character,  ought  to  be  spared.” 

On  the  question  of  finding  situations  as  wet-nurses  for 
these  girls,  the  same  writer  adds — “ Much  inconsistency 
in  this,  one  lady  will  turn  a girl  out  of  her  house  the 
moment  shp  discovers  she  has  fallen  and  expects  a child  ; 
turns  her  out  as  if  she  did  not  care  what  became  of  the 
girl’s  body  or  soul.  When  she  is  confined  another  lady 
will  welcome  her,  pamper  and  pet  her  as  foster  mother 
of  her  own  child  ! Have  nothing  to  do  with  getting 
situations  for  these  cases,  unless  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances. 

“ It  is  bad  for  the  woman  to  win  luxury  out  of  her  sin, 
it  is  bad  for  her  own  baby  very  often  ; bad,  too,  for  the 
lady’s  child  in  many  cases,  and  a hindrance  to  the 
work  of  reformation,  unless  the  lady  does  (what  they 
seldom  do)  when  she  is  up  to  it,  try  hard  to  obtain  and 
keep  up  a good,  high  influence  over  her.” 

On  the  same  reasoning  it  is  bad  for  a woman  to  win  a 
good  outfit  by  her  sin,  and,  therefore.  Missionaries  in 
placing  girls  in  service  have  to  be  careful,  while  providing 
them  with  actual  necessities,  not  to  give  new  clothing, 
indeed  for  all  necessary  clothing  some  payment  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  girl,  by  giving  authority  to  her 
mistress  to  pay  the  Missionary  a portion  of  her  wages. 
Of  course  it  is  best  not  to  provide  new  clothing,  but 
such  as  may  have  been  given  to  the  Mission  by  friends. 
New  clothing  may  be  too  great  a temptation. 
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Secondly  we  must  look  at  this  question  of  disposal  as 
it  affects  the  Superintendent  of  a Home.  While  a Mis- 
sionary has  to  give  as  small  an  outfit  as  may  be  consistent 
with  decency,  and,  if  possible,  must  get  that  subsequently 
paid  for,  the  Home  is  expected  to  provide  a thorough 
outfit  and  give  it  to  the  girl  on  leaving,  if  she  has 
remained  the  full  time.  This  is  done  in  various  ways. 
In  some  Homes  marks  having  money  value  are  given 
to  the  girls,  and  by  means  of  these  marks  they  may, 
under  certain  restrictions,  select,  and  buy,  and  make 
their  garments  while  in  the  Home  ; and  thus  they  have 
the  satisfaction  and  encouragement  of  seeing  the  gradual 
progress  of  their  outfit  in  anticipation  of  their  leaving 
for  service  ; but  there  are  objections  to  this,  as  stated 
further  on. 

In  some  Homes  the  outfit  is  only  lent  to  the  girl  on 
leaving  the  Home,  upon  the  understanding  that  it  be- 
comes her  property  at  the  end  of  twelvemonths  if  she 
is  still  in  her  place.  There  are  some  advantages  in 
this  arrangement,  especially  in  doubtful  cases ; but  we 
fear  it  gives  rise  to  much  misunderstanding  ; and  the 
claim  of  the  Institution  upon  the  outfit  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  enforce. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  reasonable 
variety  in  the  outfits,  so  that  the  girl,  when  she  leaves 
the  Home,  may  not  be  marked  as  an  Institution  girl. 
So,  too,  there  should  be  sufficient  flexibility  in  the 
rules  of  the  Home  to  allow  Of  a girl  being  provided 
with  a special  outfit  for  special  purposes.  Some  friends 
of  a girl  in  an  excellent  Home  desired  that  she  should 
be  emigrated  to  some  relatives  in  Canada.  The  con- 
duct of  the  girl  in  the  Home  had  been  excellent,  and 
the  Committee  of  the  Home  directed  that  a liberal 
outfit  should  be  provided,  and  a good  box  of  clothes 
was  given  to  her  ; and  yet  she  was  allowed  to  leave  in 
the  winter-time  without  woollen  undergarments.  It 
was  only  through  a casual  question  put  to  her  by  a 
gentleman,  just  as  she  was  starting,  that  the  discovery 
was  made,  or  the  girl  would  have  practically  stepped 
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out  of  the  hot  laundry  of  the  Home  into  the  icy  Cana- 
dian atmosphere  without  any  special  protection.  It 
is  such  want  of  consideration  as  this  that  brings  dis- 
repute upon  the  Homes. 

As  regards  wages,  the  same  argument  does  not  apply 
as  in  the  case  of  girls  placed  in  service  by  Missionaries. 
If  a girl  has  been  a year  or  two  in  a Home,  and  has 
had  a good  training,  and  has  behaved  well,  she  deserves 
a fair  wage  ; and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  prospect 
of  it  should  not  be  held  out  to  her  for  her  encourage- 
ment while  in  the  Home. 

The  Superintendent  of  a Home  says  : — “ A great 
deal  of  the  success  of  Rescue  Work  depends  on  the 
after-disposal  of  the  girls.  They  appear  to  do  best  in 
domestic  service  where  only  one  servant  is  kept.  Much 
care  is  needed  in  the  choice  of  a family  in  which  to 
place  them,  and  in  the  choice  of  the  mistress  who  is  to 
guide  them.  Most  of  the  girls  need  special  watchful- 
ness and  care.  It  is  imperative  for  a worker  to  know 
well  the  situation  into  which  she  proposes  to  place  her 
girl.  It  is  best  for  them  not  to  be  allowed  the  usual 
‘ night  out  ’ ; and  the  mistress  best  fitted  to  have  charge 
of  them  is  the  one  who,  possessing  sanctified  common- 
sense,  would  try  to  mother  and  guide  them.  There 
are,  happily,  mistresses  to  be  found  (‘  Outside  Mission- 
aries,’ they  might  be  called)  who  are  kindly  willing  to 
take  a somewhat  incapable  or  troublesome  girl  at  low 
wages,  and  bear  patiently  with  her.  There  are  others 
living  at  the  seaside,  who  have  magnanimously  taken 
delicate  girls  at  low  wages,  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
sea  air.  Most  grateful  thanks  are  due  to  those  who  so 
nobly  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  Homes.  It  is  not 
recommended  that  they  should  go  as  laundry  maids 
into  large  families,  and  still  less  into  public  laundries. 
The  only  alternative  is  to  send  a girl  (obviously  best 
fitted  for  laundry  work)  into  a Mission  laundry  under 
Christian  supervision.  We  should  like  to  see  many 
such  laundries  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 
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“ In  some  Homes  the  custom  is  adopted  of  allowing 
the  girls  to  make  their  outfit  during  the  period  of  their 
training ; but  difficulties  have  arisen  from  this  plan. 

“ (1)  It  keeps  girls  who  are  disposed  to  be  restless  in  a 
state  of  effervescence  and  expectancy,  more  intent  on 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they  will  go  out 
than  on  making  the  best  of  the  time  present. 

“ (2)  If  (as  it  sometimes  happens)  something  occurs 
that  the  girl  does  not  stay  long  enough,  or  behave  well 
enough  to  require  an  outfit  for  service,  a difficulty 
arises  as  to  who  is  to  have  the  no  longer  needed  and 
half-completed  outfit. 

“ These  difficulties  have  led  many  workers  to  defer 
the  preparation  of  an  outfit  for  a girl,  till  a place  is 
decided  upon  for  her  and  the  time  fixed  when  she 
is  to  go,  neither  of  which  is  previously  told  to  her. 
I have  found  it  wiser  for  no  girl  to  know  her  future 
destination  till  outside  the  walls  of  the  Home,  that  she 
may  not  plan  for  keeping  up  a correspondence  with  any 
girl  in  the  Home. 

“ There  are  reasons  (hard  though  it  may  appear  to  the 
uninitiated  in  Rescue  work)  why  it  is  really  safer  and 
better  for  girls  to  drop  all  connection  with  their  com- 
panions in  training.  I strongly  advise  their  not 
writing  to  anyone  except  their  Superintendent.” 

A “ Garment  Society”  in  connection  with  a Home  is 
a most  useful  accessory  for  providing  things  for  outfits. 
Ladies  kindly  promise  to  give  2 garments  yearly,  suit- 
able for  girls  going  out  to  service.  Dresses  and  other 
things  which  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
given  by  a “Garment  Society”  can  quickly  be  supplied 
in  a well  worked  and  well  organized  Home.  The  girls 
are  charged  a fair  sum  for  the  articles  supplied  by  the 
“ Garment  Society,”  and  by  this  means  that  Society 
benefits  the  finances  of  the  Home. 

It  is  necessary  to  offer  one  or  two  fragments  of  advice 
to  the  Mistresses  kindly  willing  to  give  the  girls  an 
opportunity  of  again  taking  their  place  in  the  world. 

Never  hold  the  Superintendent’s  name  as  a whip  over 
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the  head  of  the  girl.  When  they  leave  the  Home,  no 
power  is  claimed  over  them  beyond  the  power  of  love. 
If  a Superintendent  is  what  she  should  be  the  girls  are 
only  too  pleased  to  go  to  her  again  and  again,  as  to  a 
friend,  for  advice  and  encouragement,  and  it  is  best  that 
nothing  should  be  done  or  said  by  the  Mistress  to  make 
a girl  unwilling  to  do  this. 

Again,  it  is  well  for  a Mistress  to  take  such  an 
interest  in  the  girl,  that,  in  the  event  of  any  young  man 
wishing  to  make  advances,  the  girl  may  feel  able  to  tell 
her  Mistress  and  seek  her  advice  on  the  subject.  All 
candour  should  be  invited  and  all  clandestine  move- 
ments rendered  unnecessary.  On  the  other  hand,  girls 
should  be  urged  never  to  accept  the  attentions  of  any 
young  man,  without  first  telling  her  Mistress  and 
asking  her  to  find  out  all  advisable  particulars  about 
him. 

It  is  never  wise  for  Mistresses  to  advance  wages. 
The  best  plan  is  to  have  a fixed  time  for  paying  the 
girl  and  definitely  to  keep  to  it.  This  strengthens  the 
Mistress’  power  over  the  girl,  and  the  girl's  respect  for 
the  Mistress. 

Another  caution  we  would  give  to  Mistresses  is  to 
endeavour  to  avoid  sending  girls  out  constantly  on 
small  errands  to  shops,  to  purchase  articles  which  good 
housekeepers  would  have  sent  in  proper  quantities  at 
proper  times.  Such  a system  takes  a girl  from  her  work, 
and  hinders  and  unsettles  her.  While  on  her  errand  she 
acquires  or  re-arouses  a taste  for  “gadding  about,”  and 
her  work  becomes  distasteful  to  her. 

The  Superintendent  should  caution  girls  against  buy- 
ing anything  of  hawkers,  who  go  round  offering  articles 
(jewellery,  etc.)  for  sale,  to  be  paid  for  so  much  a 
month.  We  have  had  letters  passed  on  to  us  from 
Mistresses,  from  these  hawkers  pressing  for  money 
which  is  overdue. 

Mistresses  need  sometimes  to  be  asked  to  see  that 
girls  have  sufficient  rest — and  also  a little  time  for 
themselves  to  keep  their  clothes  in  repair.  We  have 
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known  girls  expected  to  be  up  early,  kept  up  late,  and 
kept  on  their  feet  nearly  all  the  time.  No  wonder  if 
girls  learn  to  dislike  domestic  service  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  think  that  factory  life,  with  its  ap- 
parent freedom,  is  far  preferable. 

We  wish  that  every  Mistress  would  take  a kindly 
interest  in  her  servants,  and  show  a practical  belief  in 
the  solemn  and  far-reaching  truth  that  we  are  all 
“ members  of  one  great  family.” 
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Chapter  XIV. — Co-operation. 


Co-operation  amongst  workers — A centre  of  co-operation — Annual  Con- 
ference— Co-operation  with  Vigilance  Societies — With  the  Police — 
With  the  Charity  Organization  Society — With  the  Clergy — Co-operation 
in  Prayer — A form  of  Prayer. 

All  rescue  workers  cannot  expect  to  see  eye  to  eye 
either  in  their  methods  of  work  or  in  their  religious 
views  ; but  there  are  sufficient  interests,  difficulties,  aims, 
and  desires  which  are  common  to  all,  to  draw  all  into 
hearty  co-operation  ; and  yet  the  word  of  warning  has 
to  be  uttered — “ See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way.” 
Workers  have  to  be  reminded  that  jealousy  is  unseemly, 
and  that  they  must  watch  and  fight  against  all  that  savours 
of  it.  It  is  grievous  that  workers  of  one  organization 
should  boast  of  their  independence  of  all  others.  This 
is  a work  in  which  the  labourers  cannot  be  independent 
one  of  another.  Whatever  be  their  differences  of  creed, 
whatever  variety  of  views  they  may  hold  as  to  the  after 
treatment  in  efforts  at  rescue,  all  can  and  should  work 
side  by  side  ; for  all  can  put  forth  the  earnest  appeal  sin- 
cerely, and  with  one  voice — “ For  the  love  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Who  died  for  you,  come  away  from  your  sin.” 

It  is  important  for  rescue  workers  to  visit  occasionally 
Refuges  and  Homes  in  other  towns  ; to  be  in  personal 
intercourse  with  those  in  authority  there  facilitates  placing 
of  girls  judiciously,  and  often  avoids  delay.  A telegram 
or  short  note  between  two  workers  who  have  confidence 
in,  and  understand  each  other,  will  settle  a matter  in 
a few  hours  which  would  otherwise  require  a long  corre- 
spondence. Useful  suggestions  may  also  be  picked  up 
in  such  visits.  But  great  care  is  needed  in  accepting 
the  judgment  or  plans  of  those  who  work  in  a totally 
different  locality  or  sphere  ; what  suits  one  town  will  be 
useless  in  another. 
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Now,  co-operation  necessitates  a centre  around  which 
to  work,  not  that  the  centre  should  exercise  any  authority 
over  the  workers,  but  that  they  should  be  able  to  look  to 
it  for  information,  and  for  organization  of  any  schemes 
requiring  united  action.  The  writer  of  “ Work  among 
the  Lost,”  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  gave  expression 
to  this  idea  in  saying  : “ I can  only  express  my  hope  that 
before  long  some  step  will  be  taken  to  form  a general 
conference  on  Penitentiary  work,  embracing  all  parties 
and  methods  ....  so  that  each  may  learn  of  all.  If 
we  have  not  decided  yet  on  even  the  best  forms  of  ex- 
ternal building,  it  surely  proves  that  our  very  first  principles 
arc  not  yet  settled.  Many  questions,  such  as  whether 
other  and  more  attractive  branches  of  industry,  in  addition 
to  laundry  work,  might  not  be  introduced  into  our  Peni- 
tentiaries, as  well  as  many  points  in  connection  with 
the  spread  of  immorality,  require  careful  discussion  and 
investigation.  We  are  cut  off  in  a great  measure  from 
the  only  means  of  free  discussion,  the  public  press  ; and 
we  have  no  means  of  bringing  our  crude  individual 
theories  and  methods  to  the  test  of  collective  wisdom,  so 
that  the  weak  points  may  be  weeded  out.  Unless  we 
follow  the  example  of  medical  men,  clergy,  schoolmasters, 
prison  authorities,  total  abstainers, and  licensed  victuallers, 
and,  like  them,  meet  in  annual  conference  to  discuss  our 
difficulties,  I despair  of  much  progress  being  made  in 
arriving  at  the  best  methods  and  principles,  or  of  our 
present  state  of  disunion  and  jealousy  of  one  another 
coming  to  an  end.” 

Such  a Conference  has  now  for  some  years  been  held 
annually,  and  much  benefit,  as  foreseen  by  the  above 
writer,  has  accrued.  Although  the  late  Bishop  of  Bedford 
tookaleadingpartin  organizing  this  centre  of  co-operation, 
he  was  the  first  to  recognize  that  it  could  not  succeed  on 
Diocesan  lines,  and  that  it  must  be  a national  organization. 
He  therefore  urged  that  the  Female  Aid  Society  of  the 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  should  be  recognized  as 
a centre  of  co-operation,  and  for  many  years  that  Society 
has  summoned  to  its  Conferences  all  rescue  workers  in 
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all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  issued,  from  time  to 
time,  small  publications  likely  to  be  helpful  to  the  workers 
generally,  and,  as  a result  of  the  Conferences,  it  circulates 
quarterly  “ Notes  on  Penitentiary  Work  and  the  Caution- 
ary List,”  which  all  rescue  workers  should  not  only  read, 
but  endeavour  to  take  a share  in  making  more  useful.  It 
is  also  a valuable  centre  of  information  and  of  aid.  The 
Managers  of  any  Home  or  Rescue  Society  may  rely  upon 
enquiries  being  made  in  the  metropolis  and  any  infor- 
mation being  obtained  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  and  officers  of  the  Female  Aid  Society  to  secure. 
With  a full  forty-eight  hours’  notice,  girls  can  be  met  in 
London  and  seen  to  their  situations,  or  passed  from  Home 
to  Home.  A list  of  the  Homes  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  published  by  the  Society.  There  is,  therefore,  an 
effectual  centre  for  co-operation  amongst  the  workers, 
and  it  only  remains  for  them  to  utilize  it  more  thoroughly. 
Amongst  the  other  facilities  offered  by  this  centre  is  a 
register  of  workers  seeking  work,  and  a fund  for  the 
benefit  of  aged  and  distressed  workers.  A scheme  for 
the  better  training  of  the  workers  is  also  in  operation. 


Co-operation  with  Vigilance  Societies. 

As  regards  co-operation  with  vigilance  workers,  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Brinckman  wrote  some  years  ago — “ No 
one  who  goes  in  for  Rescue  Work  should  have  anything 
directly  or  indirectly  to  do  with  getting  either  prostitutes 
or  their  abettors  and  harbourers  prosecuted  and  punished." 
On  the  other  hand,  he  admitted  that  “ anything  that 
makes  prostitution  more  difficult  to  follow  as  a trade,  of 
course  helps  against  the  sin.”  The  methods  of  Vigilance 
Societies  have  very  much  altered  since  these  words  were 
written,  and  the  practices  of  different  Vigilance  Societies 
vary  considerably.  Some  have  much  sympathy  with  the 
difficulties  of  rescue  workers,  and  are  cautious  not  in  any 
way  to  prejudice  their  influence  ; other  Societies  seem  to 
promote  a successful  prosecution,  regardless  of  its  conse- 
quences to  the  rescue  worker.  A discretion  has  to  be 
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exercised  in  co-operating  with  vigilance  workers  ; it  may 
often  be  possible  to  rescue  children  from  bad  houses  by 
giving  information  to  a vigilance  officer,  or  to  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  or  to  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society ; and  undoubtedly  such  infor- 
mation should  not  be  withheld. 


Co-operation  with  the  Police. 

With  the  police  it  is  always  desirable  to  keep  on  friendly 
terms,  if  possible.  Their  help  may  be  needed  at  any 
moment  in  a variety  of  ways,  and  occasionally  they  may 
require  the  help  and  co-operation  of  the  rescue  worker, 
which  should  not  be  withheld  : this,  quite  irrespective 
of  their  moral  character,  which  it  is  too  common  to  con- 
demn wholesale.  There  may  be  many  black  sheep  in 
the  force,  as  elsewhere,  but  numerous  instances  are  known 
of  the  police  persuading,  or  trying  to  persuade,  girls  to 
give  up  their  evil  lives,  and  many  have  been  sent  to 
Mission  Houses  and  Homes,  through  the  police  giving 
the  address.  It  is  by  no  means  a bad  plan  to  provide 
policemen  who  are  friendly  to  the  work  with  cards  or 
tracts  bearing  the  address  of  a near  Mission  House  or 
Home. 

A good  understanding  should  be  established  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Police  as  to  the  nature  and  resources 
of  the  work,  and  the  rescue  workers  should  be  personally 
made  known  to  him.  If  he  is  a good  and  true  man  and 
favours  the  work,  he  will  ensure  a quiet,  undemonstrative 
protection  from  the  “force,”  should  it  ever  be  needed, 
and  any  cautions  he  may  give  as  to  personal  safety  should 
be  frankly  accepted.  Any  communications  privately 
received  from  the  police  must  be  kept  most  strictly 
private  ; and  if  the  workers  have  to  ask  the  police  to 
take  steps  in  any  case,  they  must  carefully  refrain  from 
interfering,  and  must  leave  the  police  to  manage  the 
matter. 
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Co-operation  with  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 

Missionaries  and  all  rescue  workers  would  do  well  to 
be  in  touch  with  their  local  Charity  Organization  Society. 
The  Secretary  will  often  be  glad  to  consult  the  rescue 
worker,  and  she  in  turn  will  not  un frequently  find  occasion 
to  ask  the  help  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society — 
sometimes  pecuniary  help,  at  others  information  which 
the  Society  has  or  can  more  easily  get,  and  occasionally 
there  may  be  a visit  to  pay,  or  an  awkward  piece  of 
business  to  arrange,  which  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  agent  is  best  capable  of  settling. 


Co-operation  with  the  Clergy. 

Of  course,  co-operation  with  the  clergy  is  essential. 
Every  minister  of  religion  should  be  informed  of  the 
nearest  and  most  available  rescue  agencies  to  his  parish. 
Often  his  advice,  founded  upon  his  past  experience  of 
girls  who  have  lived  in  his  parish,  or  been  under  his  in- 
fluence and  teaching,  will  be  required.  Clothes  and 
money,  we  must  assume,  he  will  collect  if  he  can,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  any  cases  he  sends  to  the  Missionary  or 
Superintendent  will,  if  possible , be  either  admitted  or 
passed  on  to  a distant  Mission  House  or  Home.  It  will 
be  a help  to  the  Missionary  or  Superintendent  if  the 
Vicar  of  the  parish  takes  a practical  interest  in  her  work, 
and  is  able,  willing,  and  suitable  to  take  an  occasional 
service  in  the  Institution. 


Co-operation  in  Prayer. 

Finally,  we  would  mention  a way  of  co-operating  which 
none  should  neglect,  and  in  which  many  outside  the  work 
might  help  ; we  refer  to  prayer  and  intercession.  A form 
of  prayer  used  by  many,  and  which  might  be  more  largely 
used,  is  appended  to  this  chapter.  Special  dangers 
require  special  precautions.  Special  promises  are  made 
to  special  prayer,  and  how  any  person  can  expect  to 
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succeed  in  Rescue  Work  without  prayer,  and  how  persons 
professing  anxiety  to  help  on  the  work  by  any  means  in 
their  power  can  neglect  the  simplest  and  most  effectual 
means,  prayer  and  intercession,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. And  yet  how  little  this  is  exercised,  let  the  reader 
judge.  Is  not  this  very  probably  the  reason  that  we  do 
not  bee  more  result  from  our  work?  We  all  see  some, 
but  all  long  for  more  ! 

o 


A FORM  OF  PRAYER. 

For  the  use  of  those  friends  who  find  a help  in  a form  of 
prayer,  one  is  here  given  which  has  long  been  adopted  by 
many  interested  in  this  and  other  works  of  rescue:— 

“O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Thou  good  Shepherd  of  the  sheep, 
Who  wiliest  not  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come 
to  repentance,  bless  the  endeavours  of  those  who  are  seeking  Thy 
lost  sheep  in  the  wilderness  of  this  sinful  world.  Let  Thy  love  and 
patience  be  shown  forth  in  their  lives  and  conversation,  Thy  tender- 
ness and  compassion  in  their  words  and  actions,  that  they  may  win 
maay  souls  for  Thee.  Kindle  in  other  hearts  a desire  to  devote 
themselves  to  this  work  of  mercy,  and  grant  that  we  with  them  and 
all  who  shall  thus  be  gathered  into  Thy  fold,  being  knit  together  in 
the  Unity  of  Thy  Church,  may  appear  with  Thee  in  everlasting 
glory,  Who  livest  and  reignest  with  the  Father,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  One  God,  world  without  end.  Amen.” 
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Chapter  XV. — Gaps  in  the  Work. 


1,  Intermediary  Homes  — 2,  Medical  Homes— 3,  Convalescent  Homes — 
4,  Homes  for  Feeble-minded  girls— 5,  Homes  for  Epileptic  cases — 
6,  Homes  for  the  Deaf.  Dumb,  and  Blind. 


Notwithstanding  the  network  of  “ Homes  ” for  varied 
and  numerous  classes  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
there  still  remain  several  distinct  classes  unprovided 
for,  causing,  what  may  aptly  be  termed,  “ gaps  in  the 
work.”  There  appear  to  be  six  of  these  gaps.  Such 
are  the  following  : — 

I.  Intermediary  Homes  are  wanted  : — 

(1)  For  Doubtful  Preventive  cases,  i.e.,  when  it  is  not 
decidedly  known  whether  a case  is  a Preventive  or  a 
Rescue  one.  (On  the  one  hand,  Preventive  Homes 
reject  them  because  of  a fear  lest  they  should  really 
prove  to  be  more  suitable  for  a Rescue  Home,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  a Rescue  Home  rejects  them  lest 
they  should  prove  to  be  only  Preventive).  A Home  for 
receiving  “ Doubtful  ” cases  would  be  a decided  acqui- 
sition. Sometimes  a girl  who  has  never  fallen  is  worse 
in  her  language  and  influence  than  a girl  who  has  only 
fallen  once.  A special  Home  is  needed  for  girls  of  this 
type. 

(2)  Again — Cases  at  times  present  themselves  which 
are  distinctly  Preventive  and  not  Rescue  cases,  and  yet 
are  too  old  for  an  ordinary  Preventive  Home  ; so  that 
an  “ Intermediary  Home  ” to  meet  this  want  and  All 
up  this  “ gap  ” would  be  a valued  addition  to  the  work. 

II.  The  second  “gap”  to  which  we  would  draw 
attention  is  the  need,  the  dire  need,  of  more  Medical 
Homes.  We  know  of  no  more  pressing  need  in  Rescue 
Work.  When  a girl  is  quite  unable,  through  syphilis. 
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to  remain  in  an  ordinary  Rescue  Home,  untold  diffi- 
culty arises  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  her.  She 
must  either  go  to  the  Union  or  to  the  Lock  Ward  of  a 
Hospital.  Both  of  these  have  been  proved,  again  and 
again,  to  be  utterly  derogatory  to  all  real  Rescue  work, 
and  many  Homes  find  it  almost  useless,  and  highly 
prejudicial,  to  receive  girls  back  into  the  “Home”  after 
having  been  to  either  the  Union  or  Lock  Ward — more 
especially  the  latter. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Lady  Visitors  and  Lady 
Guardians  who  are  so  nobly  doing  their  utmost  to  look 
after  such  cases  in  Unions  and  Lock  Wards,  it  would 
evidently  be  far  preferable  to  devise  some  scheme  for 
not  being  compelled  to  send  girls  to  either. 

With  regard  to  Lock  Wards,  some  years  ago  the 
Lady  Superintendent  of  an  Infirmary,  who  took  a real 
and  personal  interest  in  Lock  Ward  cases,  begged  the 
manager  of  a Home  most  earnestly,  “ never  to  send 
girls  to  a Lock  Ward  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided,  as 
they  were  veritable  hells  upon  earth.”  This  entreaty 
was  followed  by  a painful  explanation  in  detail  of  much 
that  took  place  in  Lock  Wards. 

One  excellent  way  of  providing  for  cases  of  syphilis 
is  to  have  a Medical  Ward  attached  to  a “ Home,”  with 
all  the  necessary  Medical  apparatus,  etc.,  and  a capable 
nurse  in  charge  of  it.  But  we  know  of  only  one  Home 
so  admirably  equipped  (The  Magdalen  Hospital, 
Streatham).  As  a Medical  Certificate  is  required  with 
each  case  entering  an  ordinary  Rescue  Home,  and  as 
each  Home  rejects  a case  developing  syphilis,  it  seems 
more  practical  to  have  “ Medical  Homes  ” specially  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  all  cases  which,  for  lack  of  a 
satisfactory  Medical  Certificate,  are  rejected  by  other 
Homes.  Many  such  are  needed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  They  would  require  liberal  financial  support  ; 
as,  obviously,  a Home  filled  with  patients,  and  girls  of 
enfeebled  health,  could  not  possibly  do  anything  sub- 
stantial towards  supporting  itself. 

Again,  such  a Home  would  need  a specially  skilled 
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worker,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  work  in  many  ways. 
In  the  beginning,  when  a girl  is  ill,  unable  to  do  any- 
thing, she  requires  good  nursing,  attendance,  and  kind 
attention  in  various  ways,  for  her  moral  good ; and 
later  on,  when  she  approaches  convalescence,  she  still 
needs  a wise  and  kind  rule,  to  employ  her  usefully  and 
happily,  and  to  keep  mischief  at  bay,  through  idle  con- 
versation, etc. 

All  the  energies  and  powers  of  the  Worker  in  charge 
of  a Medical  Home  are  constantly  drawn  upon,  still 
much  more  real  good  might  be  accomplished,  and  much 
future  evil  prevented  if  more  such  “ Homes  ” were 
established  and  well  worked. 

The  need  and  existence  of  more  “Medical  Homes” 
suggest  one  of  a similar  class  and  yet  somewhat  distinct. 

III.  We  refer  to  Convalescent  Homes,  by  the  Sea-side. 

We  have  often  wished  that  the  managers  of  some  of 
the  Homes  situated  at  the  Sea-side,  would  kindly  consent 
to  part  of  their  buildings  being  given  up  to  Convalescent 
purposes. 

We  should  like  to  see  Homes  at  Brighton,  Bourne- 
mouth, Southport,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  Margate, 
Skegness,  Lowestoft,  and  Scarborough,  and  many  other 
places. 

Rescue  cases  cannot  be  sent  to  ordinary  Convalescent 
Homes  (even  if  they  could  be  received  there),  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  chiefly  : — 

(1)  Because  of  the  amount  of  personal  freedom 
allowed. 

(2)  Because  of  the  mixture  of  classes  and  sexes. 

(3)  Because  of  the  lack  of  supervision  and  employ- 
ment. Each  patient  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  taking 
care  of  herself  or  himself  from  every  point  of  view. 

IV.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  more  Homes  are 
much  needed  for  Feeble-minded  girls,  aptly  described  by 
Lady  Frederic  Cavendish  as  the  “Morally  Weak.”  01 
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such  cases  we  always  say,  “they  are  not  mentally 
capable  of  keeping  themselves  morally  straight.” 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  get  these  cases  provided 
for  by  Government  Homes  and  indeed,  it  does  seem  as 
if  the  State  should  undertake  this  work,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  “ Feeble-minded  ” themselves,  but  for  the 
express  purpose  of  protecting  possible  future  generations 
from  a similar  calamity,  which  would  appear  inevitable 
in  case  of  progeny.  These  Homes  for  the  “ Feeble- 
minded” must,  necessarily,  be  an  expensive  and  a heavy 
draw  upon  the  purse  of  the  philanthropic,  and  we  there- 
fore consider  that  the  difficulty  would  be  best  met  by 
the  Government  undertaking  it.  As  nearly  a fourth  of 
the  cases  presenting  themselves  for  admission  to  Rescue 
Homes  may  be  considered  more  or  less  mentally 
deficient,  rescue  work  (for  which  it  is  excessively 
difficult  to  obtain  funds)  would  be  materially  assisted  by 
the  formation  and  existence  of  Government  Homes  to 
meet  this  special  need.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
known  of  many  isolated  cases  in  ordinary  Homes  whose 
minds  have  singularly  developed  under  special  care  and 
mental  training.  In  undertaking  such  a case  it  should 
be  stipulated  that : — 

(1)  The  case  should  be  such  as  will  not  upset  the 
discipline  by  requiring  a distinctly  separate  treatment. 

(2)  That  she  should  be  quite  capable  of  attending  to 
herself  physically. 

V.  “ Homes”  are  also  needed  for  cases  which  show 
symptoms  of  developing  Epilepsy,  or  for  Epileptic  cases 
as  they  are  termed. 

Such  cases  cannot  be  held  to  be  morally  responsible,  so 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  mix  them  with  girls  in 
whom  we  are  endeavouring  to  inculcate  a sense  of  moral 
responsibility.  At  present,  we  know  of  no  provision 
whatever  for  Epileptic  cases. 

VI.  Again,  Homes  are  much  needed  for  the  Deaf  and 
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Dumb,  and  Blind,  who  unhappily,  become  eligible  for  a 
Rescue  Home.  As  special  methods  of  speech  are  impera- 
tive, it  is  not  practicable  to  receive  such  in  an  ordinary 
Home,  and  yet  we  shrink  from  dooming  them  to  the 
compulsory  alternative  of  Union  life.  No  ordinary 
“ Deaf  and  Dumb”  Institution  or  Blind  Asylum  would 
be  willing  to  receive  a “ fallen  ” case. 

As  a multiplication  of  Homes  does  not  seem  desirable, 
we  would  suggest  that  some  of  the  many  Homes  already 
in  existence  should  be  adapted  by  their  managers  to 
receive  one  of  the  classes  above  named.  By  such  means, 
several  crying  needs  would  be  met,  without  the  necessity 
of  a largely  increased  demand  upon  the  resources  of  the 
charitable. 
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Chapter  XVI. — The  Law  as  it  affects  Rescue 

Work. 

Debts  to  Landladies—  Detention  of  Clothes  for  rent — Recovery  of  clothes 
belonging  to  Institutions — Pawnbrokers  and  Pledges— Interference 
by  parents  or  relatives — Compulsory  removal  of  a girl  from  a Flome 
- Obligation  of  Workhouse  Master  to  receive  a girl — Maintenance  of 
illegitimate  children — Hints  as  to  Bastardy  proceedings — deduction 
— Marriage  of  Infants — Bigamy — Breach  of  Promise — Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act — Protection  of  girls  under  thirteen — Offenders 
under  sixteen  may  be  sent  to  Reformatory — Protection  of  very  young 
girls— Of  girls  under  sixteen  - Of  girls  under  eighteen — Of  Idiots  and 
Imbeciles  —Penalties  for  Procuration  and  Seduction — Power  of  search 
for  girls — Immoral  Parents — Bad  Houses — Conditions  of  procedure 
— Industrial  Schools  Act  Amendment  Act,  1880  —Domestic  Servants’ 
Conditions  of  Notice,  etc. — Hawkers  selling  to  girls  in  Service. 

If  a Rescue  Worker  has  a friend  who  is  a Barrister  or 
Solicitor  and  is  in  sympathy  with  her,  it  will  be 
a great  help  to  her  on  many  occasions  ; for  she  can- 
not afford  in  every  matter  of  doubt  and  legal  difficulty 
to  pay  for  professional  advice  and  service. 

Debts  to  Landladies. 

One  of  the  first  and  commonest  difficulties  is  to  know 
how  to  deal  with  a girl  who  says  she  would  leave  her 
sinful  life  at  once  if  she  could  pay  what  she  owes 
her  landlady.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
debts  from  prostitutes  to  their  landladies  for  board  and 
lodging  are  not  recoverable.  But  one  hesitates  some- 
times to  stifle  the  spark  of  honesty  manifested  in  a girl 
who  objects  to  leave  her  room  without  notice  or  payment 
of  what  is  due  for  rent  and  food.  As  a rule,  however, 
nothing  should  be  paid  for  any  girl’s  debts  to  any  keeper 
of  a house  who  must  have  known  very  well  that  the 
girl  was  living  in  sin.  If,  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances, anything  is  paid,  a shilling  a day  for  bed  and 
board  would  be  ample.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  cannot 
the  landlady  keep  the  girl’s  box  of  clothes  ? 
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Detention  of  Clothes  for  rent. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  detain  wearing  apparel  for  rent 
under  any  circumstances,  and  if  a landlady  refuses  to 
deliver  up  a girl’s  clothes,  a magistrate,  on  application 
being  made  to  him,  will  generally  instruct  a policeman 
to  go  with  the  Missionary  and  see  the  boxes  given  up. 

Recovery  of  Clothes  belonging  to  Institutions. 

If  a girl  runs  away  from  a Mission  house  or  from  a 
Home,  with  clothes  that  have  been  lent  her  to  wear,  it 
is  not  likely  that  a Magistrate  will  order  them  to  be 
given  up  or  punish  the  girl  for  absconding. 

Pawnbrokers  and  Pledges. 

A pledge  is  redeemable  within  twelve  months  and 
seven  further  days  of  grace.  If  the  pledge  was  for  a 
sum  above  10s.  the  pawnbroker  must  dispose  of  it  by 
auction.  The  charges  of  pawnbrokers  are  strictly  de- 
fined by  law.  No  pledge  may  be  taken  from  a child 
under  twelve  years  of  age  or  from  a person  apparently 
intoxicated. 

Interference  by  Parents  or  Relatives .* 

Parents  or  guardians  have  no  power  to  interfere 
compulsorily  with  a girl  over  16  years  of  age  when  in  a 
Home  ; they  cannot  compel  her  to  leave,  if  she  wishes 
to  remain  ; nor  can  they  compel  the  managers  of  the 
Home  to  allow  them  to  see  her. 

Compulsory  Removal  of  Girl  from  a Home. 

When  a girl  becomes  violent  and  unmanageable  and 
quarrelsome,  it  is  often  difficult  to  know  what  to  do 


* This  subject  is  more  fully  treated  in  “ The  Law  relating  to  child- 
saving and  Reformatory  Efforts.  Price,  is.  4d.  London  Reformatory 
and  Refuge  Union,  32  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
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with  her.  It  is  felt  that  no  good  is  being  done  for  her, 
and  that  she  is  doing  harm  in  the  Home.  The  diffi- 
culty is  increased  if  she  declines  to  leave  the  Home 
when  requested.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that,  in 
these  circumstances,  it  is  by  far  the  wisest  course  to 
persuade  her  to  leave  peaceably,  for  if  compulsion  is 
exercised  it  is  not  unlikely  that  such  a character  will 
vent  her  rage  by  destruction  of  some  sort,  and  the 
windows  of  the  building  are  not  unlikely  to  suffer,  if 
not  immediately,  at  some  subsequent  date  ; and,  unfor- 
tunately, there  is  very  little  redress.  For  protection 
against  cases  of  this  sort  the  “ Cautionary  List  ” has  been 
found  very  valuable.  As  regards  their  compulsory 
removal  from  the  premises  by  the  police,  they  are  not 
generally  willing  to  enter  a Home  to  remove  a girl ; 
and,  unless  there  is  danger  to  life,  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
suade them  to  do  so. 

In  an  extreme  case  an  application  to  a magistrate 
might  probably  result  in  the  despatch  of  a constable  to 
be  present  when  the  girl  is  turned  out  ; and  his  pres- 
ence and  warning  would  in  all  probability  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  a peaceful  departure. 

Obligation  of  Workhouse  Master  to  Receive  a Girl. 

Various  reasons  necessitate  the  removal  of  girls  to 
the  Workhouse. 

A girl,  if  found  in  the  streets  late  at  night,  expressing 
a desire  to  leave  her  evil  life,  may  usually  with  advan- 
tage be  taken  to  the  casual  ward  for  the  one  night, 
with  a promise  to  admit  her  to  a Refuge  or  Mission 
House  early  the  next  morning.  It  will  be  well  if  there 
be  a friendly  understanding  between  the  master  of  the 
casual  ward  and  the  Missionary  of  the  district,  with 
regard  to  such  cases  ; but  if  not,  he  cannot  refuse 
shelter.  With  regard  to  girls  who  have  been  admitted 
into  Homes  or  Mission  Houses,  the  Workhouse  Au- 
thorities rightly  complain,  if  girls  are  brought  from 
other  districts,  and  are  subsequently  sent  into  the 
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Workhouse.  So  that  when,  for  any  cause,  a girl  in  a 
Mission  House  or  a Home  has  to  be  sent  into  the 
Workhouse,  it  is  generally  desirable  to  send  her  back 
into  her  own  district  to  lodge  for  one  night,  so  that  she 
may  enter  the  Workhouse  of  the  district  from  which 
the  Home  received  her.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains 
that  a girl  can  claim  admission  to  the  Workhouse  of 
the  parish  in  which  she  slept  the  previous  night. 


Maintenance  of  Illegitimate  Children. 

A girl  who  expects  to  become,  or  is  the  mother  of  an 
illegitimate  child,  may  apply  to  a magistrate  of  the 
division  in  which  she  lives  for  a summons  against  the 
alleged  father.  She  can  do  this  just  before  the  birth 
or  within  twelve  months  after,  but  not  later,  unless  (a) 
the  father  has  paid  money  for  the  child's  maintenance 
within  twelve  months  after  its  birth,  or  ( b ) the  father 
ceased  to  reside  in  England  before,  or  at  anytime  within, 
such  twelve  months,  in  which  latter  case  the  girl  has 
twelve  months  after  his  return  in  which  to  take  out 
her  summons.  The  summons  must  be  served  on  the 
alleged  father  either  personally  or  at  his  last  place  of 
abode,  but  cannot  be  served  out  of  England.  The  girl 
must  herself  give  evidence  which  must  be  corroborated  in 
some  material  particular  by  other  testimony  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  magistrates.  The  maximum  support  granted  is  5s. 
a week,  which  may  be  made  to  date  from  the  birth,  if  the 
application  is  made  before  or  within  two  months  of  the 
birth.  The  father  may  also  be  made  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  birth  and  the  costs  of  the  summons.  The 
order  will  run  in  general  till  the  child  is  thirteen,  but  it 
may  be  extended  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  order 
is  made  for  the  child's  benefit,  not  for  the  mother’s, 
and  she  cannot  legally  release  the  father’s  liability  by 
taking  a lump  sum  instead  of  weekly  payments.  If  the 
father’s  payments  are  not  kept  up,  an  application  can 
be  made  to  the  magistrates  to  enforce  the  order. 
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Hints  as  to  Bastardy  Proceedings. 

Only  a single  woman  can  obtain  a Bastardy  Order, 
and  if  the  girl  marries  before  the  order  is  made,  she 
loses  the  right  to  ask  for  it : but  subsequent  marriage 
does  not  invalidate  an  order  previously  made.  A widow, 
or  even  (in  some  cases)  a married  woman,  may  be  a 
“ single  woman  ” for  the  purpose  of  these  proceedings, 
if  she  is  in  fact  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  father  does  not,  by 
specious  promises  or  insincere  negotiations,  trick  the 
girl  or  those  befriending  her  into  inadvertently  allowing 
the  twelve  months  to  pass,  without  payment  of  money 
or  application  for  a summons.  Quite  a small  payment 
by  the  father  towards  the  child’s  maintenance  will  stop 
the  twelve  months  from  running  against  the  girl ; but  the 
payment  must  be  by  the  father  himself,  and  it  must  be, 
not  for  the  mother,  but  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child 
that  he  pays  it ; so  a payment  to  the  mother  for  her 
support  during  pregnancy  will  not  suffice.  The  father 
can  be  compelled  to  give  evidence,  and  the  required 
corroborative  evidence  can  often  be  elicited  from  him  in 
cases  that  must  otherwise  fail  for  want  of  it. 


Seduction. 

1 

Proceedings  to  recover  damages  for  seduction  can  only 
be  brought  in  the  High  Court.  As,  however,  the  de- 
fendant may  quite  possibly  be  a person  in  good  position, 
this  is  about  the  only  case  in  which  a working  person 
may  prudently  embark  on  litigation  in  the  High  Court. 
A person  can  only  bring  an  action  for  the  seduction  of 
his  daughter  when  he  can  prove  some  loss  of  service 
owing  to  the  seduction,  the  wrongful  act  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  not  being  the  seduction,  but  the  consequent 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  parent.  The  damages  awarded 
are  not,  however,  measured  by  the  loss  sustained,  but 
are,  in  practice,  a compensation  for  the  moral  injury 
sustained. 
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Marriage  of  Infants. 

Persons  under  the  age  of  21,  who  are  known  to  be 
such,  are  not  allowed  to  marry  without  the  consent  of 
their  parents,  but  if  they  falsely  represent  themselves 
to  be  over  age,  their  marriage  is  legal. 

The  offence  of  making  such  false  representations  is 
punishable  as  perjury.  When  a relative  within  pro- 
hibited degrees  of  kindred  goes  through  an  (invalid) 
form  of  marriage  with  a girl,  whom  in  that  way  he 
seduces,  he  should  be  prosecuted  for  the  false  declara- 
tion made  by  him  for  the  purpose. 

Bigamy. 

The  offence  of  bigamy  consists  in  marrying  again 
while  a husband  or  wife,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  still 
alive.  It  may  be,  according  to  circumstances,  a most 
serious  or  a very  trifling  offence.  The  initial  pro- 
ceedings are  taken  in  the  Police  Court,  but  it  is  too 
serious  a case  for  the  magistrates  to  deal  with  finally. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  amongst  the  working 
classes,  when  a marriage  has  turned  out  badly,  for  the 
couple  to  separate  and  lose  sight  of  each  other  entirely. 
If  the  woman  goes  to  the  bad,  or  if  the  man  has  emi- 
grated, it  is  quite  possible  for  their  relatives  also  to  lose 
sight  of  them.  If  the  husband  or  wife  in  such  cases, 
after  making  full  and  bond  fide  enquiries,  has  not  been 
able  to  find  any  traces  of  the  other  partner  during  the 
seven  preceding  years,  he  or  she  is  at  liberty  to  marry 
again  without  fear  of  a prosecution  for  bigamy;  but, 
should  it  afterwards  be  proved  that  the  former  partner 
was  alive  at  the  time  of  the  subsequent  marriage,  that 
subsequent  marriage  will  be  void. 


Breach  of  Promise  Cases. 

Proceedings  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  can 
only  be  taken  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  are  not 
generally  within  the  reach  of  working  people.  It  must 
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always  be  remembered  that  the  expenses  of  the  plaintiff 
in  the  High  Court  largely  exceed  the  costs  he  or  she 
can  recover  from  the  defendant,  and  where,  in  a breach 
of  promise  case,  a verdict  is  not  obtained  for  more  than 
£25,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a single  penny  would  hnd 
its  way  into  the  plaintiff’s  pocket.  £25  or  thereabouts 
is  a very  usual  verdict  in  small  cases  of  breach  of 
promise. 

The  following  summary  of  the  provisions  of 

The  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  1885, 

taken  from  a publication  issued  by  the  National 
Vigilance  Association,  will  be  found  useful.  The 
penalties  mentioned  are  in  all  cases  the  maximum 
penalties  that  can  be  imposed. 

Girls  Under  Thirteen. 

(Offenders  Under  Sixteen  may  be  sent  to  a Reformatory.) 

If  anyone  violates  a little  girl  under  thirteen,  even 
with  her  consent,  he  may  be  sent  to  penal  servitude 
for  life,  or  be  imprisoned  for  two  years  with  or  without 
hard  labour.  If  anyone  attempts  to  commit  the  offence 
he  is  liable  to  two  years’  imprisonment,  with  or  without 
hard  labour.  If  the  offender  is  under  sixteen  he  may 
be  whipped,  and  sent  to  a reformatory  for  five  years. 
Anyone  who  knowingly  allows  any  girl  under  thirteen 
to  be  on  his  premises  for  an  immoral  purpose  is  guilty 
of  felony,  and  may  be  sent  to  penal  servitude  for  life, 
or  be  imprisoned  for  two  years  with  or  without  hard 
labour.  (Secs.  4 and  6.) 

Very  young  girls. 

In  case  of  such  an  offence  against  a girl  under 
thirteen,  the  evidence  of  children  too  young  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  an  oath  is  no  longer  to  be  rejected 
if  they  understand  the  duty  of  speaking  the  truth  ; but 
corroborative  evidence  is  required.  (Sec.  4.) 
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Girls  under  sixteen. 

If  anyone  violates  or  attempts  to  violate  a girl  over 
thirteen  and  under  sixteen,  even  with  her  consent,  and 
even  though  her  previous  character  be  bad,  he  is  liable 
to  two  years’  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour. 
Anyone  knowingly  allowing  a girl  between  thirteen  and 
sixteen  to  be  on  his  premises  for  such  purposes  is  liable 
to  the  same  imprisonment.  (Secs.  5 and  6.) 

Girls  under  Eighteen. 

Whoever  takes  a girl  under  eighteen  out  of  the 
possession  and  without  the  consent  of  her  parents  or 
guardians,  for  immoral  purposes,  may  be  imprisoned 
for  two  years  with  or  without  hard  labour.  (Sec.  7.) 

Idiot  and  Imbecile  women  and  girls. 

To  commit  or  attempt  to  commit  an  offence  with 
such  women  or  girls  is  punishable  with  two  years’  im- 
prisonment under  the  Act,  if  it  does  not  amount  to  a 
more  serious  offence  under  the  old  law.  (Sec.  5.) 

Procuration  of  seduction — girls  under  twenty-one. 

Any  person  who  procures  or  attempts  to  procure  the 
ruin  of  a girl  under  twenty-one  by  any  other  person  or 
persons,  is  liable  to  two  years’  imprisonment  with  or 
without  hard  labour.  (Sec.  2.) 

Procuration  to  a life  of  vice — women  of  any  age. 

Two  years’  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  may  be  awarded  to  any  person  who  (1)  procures 
or  attempts  to  procure  any  woman  to  become  a common 
prostitute  ; (2)  procures  or  attempts  to  procure  any 
woman,  even  although  she  may  be  a common  prostitute, 
to  leave  the  country  to  become  an  inmate  of  a foreign 
house  of  ill-fame  ; or,  (3)  procures  or  attempts  to 
procure  any  woman  to  leave  her  abode  to  become  an 
inmate  of  a house  of  ill-fame  for  purposes  of  prosti- 
tution. (Sec.  2.) 
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Procuration  by  unfair  practices — women  of  any  age. 

A like  penalty  may  be  awarded  to  any  person  who 
(1)  procures  or  attempts  to  procure  any  woman  for  im- 
moral purposes  by  threats  or  intimidation  ; (2)  procures 
or  attempts  to  procure  the  ruin  of  any  woman  not  of 
known  immoral  character  by  false  pretences  or  false 
representations ; (3)  applies  or  administers  any  drug', 
matter,  or  thing  to  any  woman,  with  intent  to  stupefy 
or  overpower  her  for  immoral  purposes.  (Sec.  3.) 

Power  of  Search. 

If  any  parent,  relative,  guardian,  or  .any  other  person 
acting  bona  fide  in  the  interest  of  a girl  swears  an 
information  before  a justice  of  the  peace  showing 
reasonable  cause  to  suspect  (1)  that  any  girl  under 
sixteen  is  on  any  premises  for  immoral  purposes ; (2) 
that  any  girl  under  eighteen  is  on  any  premises  for 
immoral  purposes  against  the  will  of  her  parents  or 
guardians  ; or  (3)  that  any  woman  of  any  age  is  de- 
tained on  any  premises  against  her  own  will,  a search- 
warrant  may  be  issued,  empowering  the  police,  with 
the  parent  or  other  informant,  to  enter  the  premises, 
if  need  be  by  force,  in  order  to  release  the  girl  and 
arrest  those  who  are  guilty  of  detaining  her.  (Sec.  10.) 

Detaining'  Girls  or  Women  in  Bad  Houses. 

Any  person  who  detains  any  woman  against  her  will 
in  any  premises  for  immoral  purposes,  or  in  any  house 
of  ill-fame,  is  liable  to  two  years’  imprisonment  with  or 
without  hard  labour.  (Sec.  8.) 

Girls  Free  to  Leave  in  Borrowed  Clothes. 

Any  person  withholding  clothes  or  property  belong- 
ing to  any  such  woman  or  girl  to  compel  or  induce  her 
to  remain,  or  threatening  legal  proceedings  if  she  takes 
away  clothes  lent  or  supplied,  is  deemed  to  detain  her. 
No  legal  proceedings  are  to  be  taken  against  a woman 
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or  girl  for  taking  away  or  being  found  in  possession  of 
any  such  clothes  necessary  to  enable  her  to  leave  the 
premises.  (Sec.  8.) 

Immoral  Parents  or  Guardians. 

If  it  should  appear  in  any  case  tried  under  the  Act 
that  the  seduction  or  prostitution  of  any  girl  under 
sixteen  has  been  caused,  encouraged,  or  favoured  by 
her  parents,  guardians,  master,  or  mistress,  the  court 
may  divest  such  parents  and  guardians  of  all  authority 
over  her,  and  appoint  another  guardian  until  she  is 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  (Sec.  12.) 

Bad  Houses. 

The  Act  gives  a power  to  take  summary  proceedings 
against  the  keepers  of  houses  of  ill-fame,  or  persons 
who  allow  their  houses  to  be  used  for  immoral  purposes. 
(Sec.  13.) 

Limit  of  Time  for  Proceedings — Deception  in  Age — 
Evidence,  Procedure,  Costs,  &c. 

All  proceedings  against  the  man  in  cases  where  an 
offence  has  been  committed  against  a girl  between 
thirteen  and  sixteen  must  be  begun  within  three  months 
of  the  offence.  (Sec.  5.) 

In  the  case  of  offences  against  girls  under  sixteen  or 
eighteen,  it  will  be  a sufficient  defence  to  show  that  the 
accused  had  reasonable  cause  to  believe  the  girl  was 
over  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  eighteen,  as  the  case  may 
be.  (Secs.  5,  6 and  7.) 

In  cases  of  procuration  or  drugging,  no  person  will 
be  convicted  on  the  evidence  of  one  witness  only, 
unless  such  witness  is  corroborated  in  some  material 
particular  by  evidence  implicating  the  accused.  (Secs. 
2 and  3.) 

In  all  cases  under  this  Act,  and  in  some  other  similar 
cases,  the  accused  may  give  evidence  on  his  own  behalf, 
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and  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  accused  can  give  evi- 
dence if  they  please — but  not  otherwise.  (Sec.  20.) 

Costs  of  prosecution  may  be  allowed  in  all  cases  of 
misdemeanors  tried  under  this  Act  as  in  cases  of  felony, 
and  the  payment  of  these  costs  charged  upon  the  person 
convicted.  (Sec.  18.) 


Industrial  Schools  Act  Amendment  Act,  1880, 

43  & 44  Vict.,  Cap.  15. 

Principal  Clause: — “ Section  fourteen  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  1866,  and  section  eleven  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act  (Ireland),  1868,  shall  be  respectively  read 
and  construed  as  if,  after  the  four  several  descriptions 
therein  respectively  contained,  there  were  added  the 
following  descriptions,  namely 

“ That  is  lodging,  living,  or  residing  with  common  or 
reputed  prostitutes,  or  in  a house  resided  in  or  fre- 
quented by  prostitutes  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  : 

“ That  frequents  the  company  of  prostitutes.” 

By  the  Interpretation  Act,  1889,  the  above  Act  of 
1880  may  be  put  in  force  where  children  live  with  one 
prostitute,  or  in  a house  frequented  by  one  prostitute 
for  the  purpose  of  prostitution. 


Domestic  Servants. 

The  ordinary  hiring  of  a servant  is  for  a year,  subject 
to  termination  by  a month’s  notice  on  either  side.  It 
is  very  usual  in  some  parts  for  girls  to  be  hired  by  the 
week,  and  in  such  cases  a week’s  notice  only  is  given 
and  taken.  A mistress  is  not  bound  to  give  a servant  a 
character,  but  if  she  does  give  a character,  it  must  be 
fair  and  not  malicious.  If  the  servant  falls  ill,  the  mis- 
tress need  not  call  in  her  own  medical  attendant,  and 
will  be  liable  for  his  bill  if  she  does,  but  the  servant  can 
apply  for  the  services  of  the  parish  doctor.  A mistress 
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cannot  make  deductions  for  breakages,  without  first 
giving  the  servant  notice  that  she  will  do  so  in  the 
future,  and  if  the  servant  does  not  consent,  the  proper 
course  is  to  give  a month’s  notice.  A servant  is  liable 
to  immediate  dismissal,  in  the  case  of  serious  miscon- 
duct, such,  for  instance,  as  stopping  out  all  night  without 
leave. 


Hawkers  Selling  to  Girls  in  Service. 

A serious  danger  to  young  girls  placed  out  in  domestic 
service  arises  from  the  practice  of  hawkers  calling  and 
persuading  them  to  buy  watches  or  trumpery  jewellery 
and  other  articles  on  trust.  We  have  known  a watch 
left  in  the  hands  of  a girl  in  this  way  a few  days  after 
her  going  to  her  situation,  and  without  her  paying  a 
farthing.  Managers  of  Homes  should  warn  the  girls 
against  this  snare,  before  placing  them  in  service.  As 
regards  girls  under  age,  it  may  be  useful  to  note  that 
the  contracts  of  infants  are  not  binding.  A person 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age  cannot  bind  himself  or 
pledge  his  credit  except  for  necessaries.  When  there- 
fore a young  girl  is  over-persuaded  into  buying  a watch 
or  a sewing  machine,  which  is  not  necessary  for  a girl 
in  her  position,  and  for  which  the  purchase  money  is  to 
be  paid  in  instalments,  the  girl,  if  she  does  not  want 
what  she  has  bought,  should  return  it  with  an  inti- 
mation that  she  is  under  age. 
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Chapter  XVII. — Book-keeping. 


i,  The  Diary — 2.  The  Day  Book— 3,  The  Cash  Book — 4,  Laundry 
Books — 5,  Girls’  Savings  Book — 6,  The  Register. 


While,  for  many  reasons,  it  is  desirable  that  the  book- 
keeping of  a Magdalen  Institution  should  be  as  simple 
as  possible,  it  is  equally  important  that  it  should  be 
systematic.  By  all  means  reduce  the  writing  to  a 
minimum,  but  remember  that  it  is  a false  economy  of 
time  and  trouble  to  neglect  to  enter  regularly,  and  in  a 
business-like  manner,  the  essential  details  of  the  work 
and  all  the  monetary  transactions  connected  with  it. 

Of  course  the  actual  detail  of  the  accounts  and  even 
of  the  registers  will  vary  with  the  different  character  of 
the  Institutions  ; but  there  are  certain  principles  that 
must  be  observed  in  all,  and  probably  the  following 
hints  may  be  useful  to  many  workers. 

1.  The  Diary. 

A Diary,  with  half  a page  or  a page  for  a day,  is 
necessary  in  every  Institution.  In  a large  Institution 
there  will  be  enough  to  fill  it  with  the  incidents  and 
engagements  of  the  day.  In  smaller  Institutions  it 
may  be  utilized  also  as  a record  of  letters  received.  It 
will  be  found  useful  if  events  which  are  to  be  re- 
membered year  by  year  are  entered  in  red  ink  through- 
out the  Diary  directly  it  is  commenced,  and  these  can 
be  readily  transferred  from  Diary  to  Diary,  year  by  year. 
Assuming  that  the  Diary  is  kept  by  the  Superintendent, 
she  might  possibly  enter  among  the  red  ink  entries  the 
birthdays  of  her  fellow  workers.  Consideration  of  a 
little  matter  of  this  sort  is  often  appreciated  by  a young 
assistant  in  a degree  that  some  can  hardly  realize,  and 
even  some  older  workers  are  not  insensible  of  the  thought 
and  sympathy  which  the  kind  recognition  of  a birthday 
indicates.  It  is  one  of  the  little  strands  that  help  to 
bind  the  workers  together  in  the  bond  of  true  Christian 
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fellowship.  The  Diary  may  also  be  found  useful  for 
reference  at  committee  meetings,  and  in  it  may  be  noted 
topics  and  incidents  that  are  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
Annual  Report. 

2.  The  Day  Book . 

In  larger  Institutions,  where  the  correspondence  is 
heavy,  a Day  Book  should  be  kept  recording  and  num- 
bering all  letters  received,  and  the  names  of  visitors 
and  the  amounts  of  contributions.  The  uses  of  such 
a book  will  best  be  seen  by  the  following  form  : — 


January  4TH,  1898. 


72 

James  Thompson, 

Cheque  Lond.  & Westr. 

V 

Annl. 

249 

1 

1 

— 

73 

Mrs.  Watkins, 

re  Eliza  Caine. 

V 

Form  of  admission  and  other 

particulars. 

74 

Miss  Williams, 

Called  re  Jane  Tremlow, 

V 

Saw  over  Home.  Don. 

250 

10 

- 

The  numbers  in  the  left  column  may  be  printed  com- 
mencing I to  the  end  of  the  book.  The  numbers  in 
the  column  next  the  money  column  are  the  numbers  in 
the  receipt  book,  and  must  not  be  inserted  till  the 
receipt  is  sent,  the  ticks  in  the  left  column  show  that 
the  business  connected  with  the  entry  has  been  attended 
to  ; a glance  down  this  column  at  any  time  is  sufficient 
reminder  of  correspondence,  &c.,  that  is  outstanding. 
The  bottom  of  each  page  should  be  ticked  when  all  the 
letters  on  it  are  answered.  In  case  of  matters  remaining 
long  in  suspense,  a slip  of  paper  with  the  numbers  on 
it,  kept  as  a bookmarker  at  the  place  where  the  next 
new  entry  is  to  be  made,  will  be  found  useful.  In  small 
Homes  an  ordinary  Diary  may  possibly  be  made  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  a Day  Book. 
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3. — The  Cash  Book. 

A cash  book,  and  probably  a petty  cash  book,  will  be 
kept  in  every  Home.  It  will  save  much  labour  if  the 
left  or  Debit  side  of  the  cash  book  is  ruled  in  say  7 
money  columns  for  receipts  under  the  following 
headings:  1,  Subscriptions;  2,  Donations;  3,  Payments 
for  cases;  4,  Dividends;  5,  Laundry;  6,  Blank;  7,  Total  ; 
and  if  the  Credit  side  of  the  cash  book  be  ruled  in  say 
12  money  columns,  for  payments  under  the  following 
headings:  1,  Salaries;  2,  Food;  3,  Clothing;  4,  Fuel 
and  Light;  5,  Repairs,  Rent,  Rates,  and  Taxes;  6, 
Furniture  and  Household  expenses;  7,  Travelling;  8, 
Medical  ; 9,  Rewards  ; 10,  Printing,  Advertising,  and 
Stationery,  and  Annual  Meeting  expenses;  11,  Blank; 
12,  Total.  These  headings  are  generally  sufficient  for 
the  Annual  Cash  Statement  to  be  published  in  the 
Annual  Report — the  blank  columns  can  be  used  for 
extraordinary  items.  By  this  means  a Ledger  can  be 
dispensed  with ; and  the  total  expenditure  under  any 
heading,  and  up  to  any  date,  can  readily  be  seen  and 
compared  with  the  expenditure  to  the  same  date  in  any 
previous  year.  It  may  be  thought  that  a twelve  column 
cash  book  will  be  unwieldy  ; but  some  of  the  columns 
may  be  very  narrow,  or,  if  thought  more  desirable  the 
receipts  and  payments  may  be  kept  in  two  separate 
books,  and  the  money  columns  be  continued  across  both 
pages.  If  the  headings  above  suggested  were  universally 
adopted  workers  could  compare  one  another’s  expenses 
with  more  satisfaction  and  profit. 

4.  Laundry  Books . 

The  following  books  are  usually  kept  for  the  Laundry: 

1,  A Laundry  Cash  Book  kept  by  the  Laundry  Assistant, 
and  the  balance  of  it  handed  over  weekly  to  the  Super- 
intendent to  be  entered  up  in  the  general  Cash  Book  ; 

2,  A Laundry  Ledger  shewing  what  is  due  from  each 
customer — in  some  Homes  the  list  of  articles  sent  are 
copied  out  into  the  ledger  from  the  customers’  books 
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each  week  and  priced,  errors  and  omissions  in  lists 
being  marked  in  customer’s  book  and  in  the  ledger  in 
red  ink ; 3,  A Receipt  Book  for  the  carrier  to  give  a 
receipt  to  each  customer — the  book  being  marked  paid 
and  a numbered  receipt  and  counter-part  filled  up  for 
each  payment  received  ; 4,  A Girls’  Work  Book  shewing 
what  each  girl  does  daily  in  the  Laundry. 

5.  Girls’  Savings  Book. 

In  Homes  where  the  girls  are  allowed  to  earn  money, 
or  marks  with  money  value,  a special  book  for  this 
purpose  must  be  carefully  kept. 

6.  The  Register . 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  book  kept  in  the 
Home,  and  it  should  always  be  carefully  placed  under 
lock  and  key.  In  some  Homes  every  girl  is  given  a 
cognomen;  in  others  a cognomen  is  only  given  to  any 
who  may  specially  desire  not  to  be  known  by  her  own 
name  while  in  the  Home.  The  former  plan  entails 
considerable  trouble  and  inconvenience*  which  are 
hardly  commensurate  with  the  objects  sought  and  the 
results  obtained  by  the  system.  Assuming  the  girls 
are  usually  known  by  their  own  names,  the  following  is 
suggested  as  a useful  form  of  Register — 

[We  have  given  all  the  items  of  information  that  the 
various  Homes  are  accustomed  to  enter,  though  some 
managers  may  consider  several  of  them  superfluous.] 


* The  inconvenience  is  specially  felt  in  the  case  of  friends 
calling  to  see  girls  and  letters  received  for  them.  These  are 
usually  opened  by  the  Superintendent  and  read  to  them,  and  then, 
if  there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  them,  handed  to  them  ; but  the 
real  name  of  the  girl  often  recurs  in  the  letter  and  this  has  to  be 
carefully  obliterated.  When  a letter  for  a girl  is  decidedly 
objectionable  it  is  a common  practice  to  return  it  to  the  sender 
with  an  intimation  that  unless  a decent  letter  can  be  sent  it  is 
best  not  to  write  at  all,  as  such  letters  cannot  be  delivered  to  the 
girl. 
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FORM  OF  REGISTER. 


Name Age 

Date  of  Admission 

Through  whom  received 

Addresses  of  nearest  relatives 


Religion 

Education  : at  what  School  

In  what  Standard  when  left 

Health 

Time  fallen 

Work.  If  in  Service,  where  and  how  long 


In  other  Homes,  where  and  how  long 


Other  particulars 


Conduct  and  treatment  in  the  Home;  total  marks,  &c. 


Date  of  leaving  the  Home  and  where  placed 


After-information  and  reports.  (The  right  hand  page  of 
the  Register  should  be  entirely  left  for  this  heading.) 
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The  use  of  the  following  abbreviations  will  be  found 
useful  in  writing  up  the  Register  : — 

Under  Addresses  of  nearest  relatives  : 

F.  d.  = Father  dead. 

(Date  if  possible  may  be  added.) 

M.  d.  = Mother  dead. 

Under  Religion : 

B = Baptised. 

UB  = Unbaptised. 

C = Confirmed. 

UC  = Unconfirmed. 

Com.  = Communicant. 

C.  E.  = Church  of  England. 

Non.  = Nonconformist. 

Under  Education : 

R = can  read. 

W = „ write. 

N.  R.  = cannot  read. 

N.  W.  -=  „ write. 

Under  Time  fallen : 

O.  S.  = on  the  streets. 

N.  O.  S.  = not  on  the  streets. 

P.  M.  = under  promise  of  marriage. 

Under  Work  : 

K.  = can  knit. 

L.  W.  = can  do  Laundry  work. 

N.  W.  = can  do  needlework. 

Other  abbreviations  may  be  adopted  as  found  con- 
venient. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

Rules  for  outdoor  Missionaries  and  Missionaries 

IN  CHARGE  OF  MISSION  HOUSES. 

Regulations  and  Hints  for  the  Guidance  of  the  Missionaries 
of  the Mission  to  the  Fallen. 

Introductory. 

The  Mission  was  commenced  in  . It  was  designed  to  employ 
Female  Missionaries  who  should — 

Go  out  into  the  streets  at  night  to  distribute  tracts,  and  seek 
to  lead  the  fallen  to  a better  life. 

Visit  the  Hospitals  and  Workhouses,  and  other  places  where 
these  young  women  are  found,  and  there  speak  to  them 
of  the  Saviour. 

Attend  the  Police  Courts  and  visit  the  Prisons,  and  co-operate 
with  the  Magistrates  and  Chaplains  in  the  rescue  of 
young  women. 

Endeavour  to  find  situations,  or  places  in  Homes,  or  restore 
to  their  friends,  those  who,  on  enquiry,  appear  desirous 
of  forsaking  their  life  of  sin. 

The  Missionaries  are — 

A.  — Out-door  Missionaries  in  charge  of  Mission  Districts  into 

which  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  is  divided,  or  ; — 

B. — Missionaries  in  charge  of  Mission  Houses,  or  : — 

C.  — Assistant  Missionaries  to  help  the  Missionaries  in  charge 

of  Mission  Houses. 

I.  — The  Committee  usually  meet  at  o’clock  on  the  First  and 

Third day  in  each  month  (excepting  the  months  of  August 

and  September).  All  the  Missionaries  are  expected  to  be  present 
at  o’clock,  unless  unavoidably  hindered. 

II.  — A Member  of  the  Committee,  or  the  Secretary,  is  usually 

in  attendance  at  the  office  on  , 

to  see  the  Missionaries  individually  and  to  consult  them  in 
reference  to  cases. 

III.  — Each  Missionary  keeps  a journal,  which  should  be  written 
up  daily,  and  read  each  week  by  a Member  of  the  Committee  or 
the  Secretary. 

IV.  — The  journal  should  contain,  amongst  other  information, 
particulars  of  each  case  received,  or  dealt  with  ; the  names  of  all 
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persons  who  call  at  the  Mission  Houses;  the  record  of  the  number 
of  girls  taken  to  Church  each  Sunday,  and  in  the  case  of  Out-door 
Missionaries,  particulars  as  to  the  hours  employed  each  day  in  the 
different  departments  of  the  work,  the  number  of  Tracts  distributed 
each  day,  and  the  Districts  visited. 

V.  — Missionaries  in  charge  of  Mission  Houses  receive  fallen 
women  only,  or  such  as  are  in  immediate  danger  of  falling,  save 
in  exceptional  circumstances  and  after  special  consultation  with 
the  Committee.  (Missionaries  are  reminded  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  women  over  thirty  years  of  age.) 

VI.  — Before  dealing  with  any  new  case,  the  “Cautionary  List” 
should  be  consulted. 

VII.  — Maternity  cases  can  only  be  admitted  after  a special 
Form*  has  been  filled  up,  and  the  case  approved  by  the  Committee. 

VIII.  — Should  a case  in  a Mission  House  prove  unexpectedly  to 
be  a maternity  case,  a special  Form  should  at  once  be  filled  up, 
and  the  Committee  consulted. 

IX.  — The  Out-door  Missionaries  visit  the  streets  nightly  and 
distribute  Tracts  with  name  and  address  upon  them,  unless 
prevented  by  illness,  or  other  good  cause,  and  record  this  part  of 
their  work  daily  in  their  journals. 

X.  — Immediately  an  Out-door  Missionary  takes  up  a case,  or  a 
Missionary  in  charge  of  a Mission  House  receives  a case,  “Form 
D ”t  must  be  filled  up,  and  sent  to  the  office,  and  every  enquiry 
and  investigation  respecting  her  must  be  made  by  the  Missionary, 
and  the  result  recorded  in  the  journal. 

XI.  — Each  Missionary  subscribes  not  less  than  ten  shillings 
annually  to  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  Provident  and 
Benevolent  Fund,  and  each  Assistant  Missionary  not  less  than 
five  shillings  annually. 

XII.  — Each  Missionary  and  each  Assistant  Missionary  sub- 
scribes to  the  Annuity  Fund  a sum  sufficient  to  secure  her  an 
Annuity  of  thirteen  pounds  at  the  age  of  sixty.  She  may  sub- 
scribe for  any  larger  Annuity,  not  exceeding  fifty-two  pounds. 
The  Committee  subscribe  for  a similar  amount,  thus  doubling  the 
Annuity  subscribed  for  by  the  Missionary. 

XIII.  — No  Missionary  to  claim  upon  that  portion  of  the 
Annuity  for  which  the  Committee  have  subscribed  unless  she  be  in 
the  Mission  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

XIV.  — A Mission  House  must  never  be  left  without  an  Officer 
of  the  Mission  in  charge. 

XV.  — No  person  shall  be  retained  in  the  Mission  House  for 
more  than  a week,  without  the  express  sanction  of  the  Committee. 


* The  substance  of  this  special  form  is  given  on  page  134. 
t This  form  is  given  on  page  216. 
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XVI.  — The  Missionaries  in  charge  of  Mission  Houses  must 

send  to  the  office,  every day,  the  accounts  of  the  disburse- 

ments during  the  previous  week,  together  with  their  journal  for 
the  week,  at  the  same  time  enclosing  particulars  of  any  stores 
they  may  require.  All  stores,  except  meat,  butter,  milk,  and  such 
like  perishable  articles,  should  be  ordered  through  the  office, 
unless  otherwise  directed,  and  accounts  for  these  last  shall  in  no 
case  be  allowed  to  run  for  more  than  a week. 

XVII.  — All  travelling  expenses  incurred  in  pursuance  of  the 
Mission  work  are  defrayed  by  the  Committee,  but  they  rely  on 
their  Missionaries  using,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  cheapest  mode 
of  conveyance. 

XVIII. — No  visitors  shall  give  religious  instruction,  or  ad- 
dresses at  the  Mission  House,  except  the  Vicar  of  the  Parish,  or 
a Minister  of  the  Church  selected  by  the  Committee  for  the  girls 
to  attend,  without  the  special  permission  of  the  Committee. 

XIX.  — In  maternity  cases,  and  in  receiving  women  with  their 
children,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Missionary  in  charge  of  the  Mission 
House,  to  see  that  the  children  are  baptized  as  soon  as  they  are 
a fortnight  old. 

XX.  — The  Missionary  in  charge  of  the  Mission  House  is  to 
keep  an  inventory  of  all  articles  in  the  same. 

XXI.  — Within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  disposal  of  any  case 
Form  “ E ” or  “ F,”*  giving  particulars  of  disposal,  must  be  sent 
to  the  office. 

XXII.  — Each  person  on  being  received  into  the  Mission  House 
shall  have  a bath. 

XXIII. — Each  case  shall  have  a separate  bed  ; sleeping  two  in 
a bed  in  the  Mission  House  is  strictly  prohibited. 

XXIV.  — Swearing  and  profane  language  in  the  Mission  House 
is  forbidden  on  pain  of  dismissal. 

XXV.  — The  Lady  Visitors  and  Members  of  Local  Committees 
to  be  regarded  by  the  Missionaries  as  authorized  by  the  Central 
Committee  to  visit  the  Mission  House. 

XXVI.  — The  Missionary  must  not  have  in  the  House  at  one 
time  more  cases  than  the  number  fixed  by  the  Committee. 

XXVII. — The  inmates  of  the  Mission  Houses  must  attend  their 
Parish  Church  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Committee.  (In 
some  cases  the  Missionary  will  have  to  exercise  her  discretion  as 
to  whether  a particular  girl  can  attend  Church.) 

XXVIII.— Those  who  have  been  on  the  street  should  be  placed 
in  Institutions.  They  must  not  be  sent  to  service,  unless  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  there  are  special  circumstances  war- 
ranting their  disposal  in  this  way. 


* These  Forms  will  be  found  on  pages  216-217. 
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XXIX.  — No  case  is  to  be  placed  in  a situation  by  a Missionary 
without  consulting  with  the  Committee.  Full  information  must 
be  given  to  the  mistress  as  to  the  character  of  the  girl. 

XXX.  — All  moneys  received  by  the  Missionaries  in  connection 
with  the  work  must  be  paid  into  the  office  weekly  or  oftener. 

XXXI.  — Missionaries  in  charge  of  Mission  Houses  are  not 
expected  to  admit  girls  after  p.m.  Exceptional  cases  may  be 
admitted  later. 

Rules  to  be  observed  by  the  Inmates  of  a Mission  House. 

1.  Unquestioning  obedience  must  be  given  to  the  Superinten- 
dent and  Matrons  in  everything. 

2.  Every  inmate  must  take  part  in  the  housework  as  is  arranged 
for  her. 

3.  On  arriving  at  the  house,  all  money  is  to  be  deposited  in 
charge  of  the  Superintendent,  who  will  give  a receipt  for  it,  and 
will  return  it  to  the  young  woman  on  or  before  her  departure. 

4.  All  correspondence  must  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Superintendent. 

5.  No  visitors  can  be  allowed  to  see  any  of  the  inmates  without 
special  permission. 

6.  No  young  woman  is  allowed  to  go  out  alone,  except  under 
the  Superintendent’s  instructions. 

7.  All  the  inmates  are  expected  (their  health  permitting)  to 
attend  Church  an  Sundays. 

8.  A particular  warning  is  given  to  all  inmates  against  loose 
and  improper  conversation.  Anything  that  may  have  taken  place 
before  coming  to  The  Mission  House  must  never  be  talked  of 
with  other  inmates. 
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Appendix  II. 

List  of  Tracts  and  Small  Books  for  use  by  outdoor 
Missionaries  (referred  to  on  page  20). 

I. — For  Distribution  in  Streets. 

Beautiful  Snow.  2s.  6d.  per  100. 

Comforting  Words,  is.  6d.  per  100. 

Even  as  He  is  Pure.  is.  6d.  per  100. 

A Father  Knocking,  is.  6d.  per  100. 

The  Father’s  Heart,  is.  6d.  per  100. 

God’s  Invitation— Come  Now.  By  the  Rev.  John  Stephenson, 
of  Patrixbourne.  3s.  per  100. 

I can’t  understand  how  that  can  save  me.  is.  6d.  per  100. 
Too  Precious  a Thing.  By  Col.  Stuart  Wortley.  3s.  6d.  per  100. 
I was  Happy  Once.  By  A.  O.  Charles,  late  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Female  Mission  Committee.  3s.  6d.  per  100. 

Rest.  By  Col.  Stuart  Wortley.  3s.  6d.  per  100. 

I wish  someone  would  look  for  me.  is.  6d.  per  100. 

If  I had  only  Heeded,  is.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Listen  and  Learn.  2s.  6d.  per  100. 

Mercy  for  Misery.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Law,  Author  of 
“ Christ  is  All,”  etc.,  etc.  3s.  6d.  per  100. 

The  White  Rose.  3s.  6d.  per  100. 

Lost  and  Saved,  is.  6d.  per  100. 

The  Offence  of  the  Tongue.  3s.  6d.  per  100. 

Message  of  the  Snowdrops.  2s.  6d.  per  100. 

A Girl  Overboard.  per  100. 

Still  I Wander,  is.  6d.  per  100. 

The  Unbolted  Door.  is.  6d.  per  100. 

The  Poor  Girls.  3s.  6d.  per  100. 

Poor  Mary.  By  the  late  Rev.  James  Harington  Evans.  3s.  6d. 
per  100. 

Prayer  Cards,  is.  6d.  per  100. 

The  Prodigal  Daughter.  2s.  6d.  per  100. 

Sally  of  the  Green.  By  Mrs.  Hannah  More.  2s.  6d.  per  100. 
The  Door  on  the  Latch,  is.  6d.  per  100. 

The  Story  of  a Picture.  2s.  6d.  per  100. 

One  who  Loves  You.  3s.  per  100. 

What  will  become  of  me  ? 3s.  6d.  per  100. 

The  Woman  at  the  Well.  3s.  6d.  per  100. 
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The  Woman  of  the  City.  By  a Lady.  3s.  6d.  per  100. 

I had  a Friend.  By  Mrs.  Hallowes.  4d.  per  dozen. 

Won’t  you  be  Happier  ? 3s.  6d.  per  100. 

A Word  to  the  Wanderer,  is.  6d.  per  100. 

’Sale  Price  4fd.  is.  6d.  per  100. 

Most  of  the  above  have  space  for  the  insertion  of  name  and 
address  of  Missionary. 


II. — Other  Special  Tracts  and  Small  Books  for  use  in 

Rescue  Work. 

Wheat  and  Tares.  4s.  per  100. 

All  that  Glitters  is  not  Gold.  4s.  per  100. 

Mary  : a Tale  of  Sorrow.  3s.  6d.  per  100. 

Our  Baby.  6s.  per  100. 

Wasted  Lives.  4s.  6d.  per  100. 

A Word  to  Servants  (The  Eye  Servant).  Price  id. 

Love  and  its  Counterfeits.  By  Mrs.  Hallowes.  4d.  per  doz. 
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Appendix  III. 

Hints  and  Rules  for  Homes. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  Rules,  etc.,  used  in  various  Homes  : — 
Words  of  Counsel  for  the  Inmates. 

The  following  words  of  counsel  and  encouragement  are  handed 
to  each  of  the  young  women  upon  admission  : — 

The  Committee  are  desirous  to  make  you  happy  in  their 
“ Home  ” and  to  see  you  leave  them  ere  long  for  honourable 
employment.  This  they  will  endeavour  to  find  when  you  are 
ready  for  it.  Meanwhile  you  will  be  encouraged  in  your  endea- 
vours to  do  well,  and  nothing  will  be  required  of  you  but  what  is 
for  your  own  good. 

The  Rules  of  the  Homes  for  the  most  part  are  short,  serving 
merely  to  command  or  forbid  ; but  those  that  follow  are  accom- 
panied with  explanations,  that  you  may  see  how  reasonable  they 
are.  The  Committee  would  govern  by  the  law  of  kindness. 
Such  as  need  to  be  ruled  otherwise  are  not  fit  to  be  here. 

i. — “ Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you." 

This  is  the  command  of  God,  and  necessary  everywhere. 
Whether  in  the  city  or  the  household,  someone  must  exercise 
authority.  In  every  happy  family  the  mother  rules  her  children 
for  their  good.  So  it  must  be  here.  The  first  thing,  therefore, 
is  cheerful  obedience. — Eph.  vi.  5 — 7.  Titus  ii.  9.  1.  Pet.  ii.  18. 

2. — Never  fail  to  speak  the  truth. 

Be  frank  and  open.  Let  there  be  no  deceit  or  concealment. 
Truth  begets  confidence,  and  this  is  the  way  you  will  come  to 
be  trusted.  Nothing  is  more  despicable  tham  falsehood.  Ps.  Ii.  6. 
Prov.  xii.  19,  22.  Eph.  iv.  25.  Rev.  xxi.  8,  27. 

3. — Watch  your  temper. 

Much  misery  arises  from  a bad  temper.  It  will  make  you 
wretched  yourself  and  destroy  the  peace  of  others.  When  pro- 
voked, strive  to  keep  down  the  angry  feeling.  If  you  cannot 
answer  calmly,  be  silent.  The  struggle  may  be  hard,  but  it  is 
for  liberty  and  happiness.  While  a slave  to  your  passions,  can 
you  be  otherwise  than  miserable?  Your  worst  enemies  are  within 
your  own  breast,  and  the  greatest  victory  you  can  gain  is  over 
yourself.  But  to  overcome,  you  must  not  only  watch — you  must 
pray ; and  when  you  pray,  believe  that  you  receive  Divine 
strength,  not  a week  or  an  hour  after  you  pray,  but  when  you 
pray. — Mark  vi.  24.  With  Divine  strength  you  will  be  sure  to 
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succeed. — Prov.  xv.  1 ; xvi.  32  ; xxv.  28.  1 Peter  ii.  21 — 23. 

Isa.  liii.  7. 

4. — Be  Industrious. 

Idleness  brings  to  poverty  and  shame,  and  idle  people  are 
always  unhappy;  but  industry  makes  the  time  pass  pleasantly, 
and  the  day  will  appear  short  when  you  are  busily  employed, 
In  all  your  movements  be  active,  never  saunter,  and  be  equally 
attentive  to  duty  in  the  absence  of  your  Matron. — Prov.  vi.  6 — 11 ; 
xviii.  9.  Eccl.  ix.  10.  1 Thess.  iv.  11 — 12.  Romans  xii.  11. 

5. — Be  Tidy. 

Never  be  otherwise  than  clean  and  neat.  Slovenliness  is  dis- 
graceful and  gives  a very  bad  idea  of  character. — 1 Tim.  ii.  9—10. 
This  rule  applies  to  all  your  things.  Keep  them  in  good  order. — 
Heb.  x.  22.  1 Cor.  xiv.  40. 

6. — Take  heed  to  your  Language. 

Beware  of  profane  or  impure  words.  Nothing  is  more  dis- 
pleasing to  God,  or  injurious  to  yourself.  Set  a watch  on  your 
lips,  and  check  such  language  in  others.  Never  speak  of  the 
scenes  in  your  past  life.  Discourage  all  such  conversation,  and 
strive  to  banish  every  impure  thought.  Any  one  given  to  corrupt 
conversation  will  be  dismissed.— Matt.  v.  8.  Eph.  iv.  29 — 32  ; 
v.  4,  11,  12.  Col.  iii.  8.  1 Pet.  iii.  8.  Ps.  xxxiv.  13. 

7.  — Don't  talk  of  the  faults  of  others. 

Discourage  everything  of  the  kind.  But  don’t  forget  to  warn 
your  neighbour  when  she  does  wrong.  Be  faithful,  but  speak 
kindly  and  in  private.  This  is  the  part  of  the  true  friend. — 
Lev.  xix.  16 — 17.  Prov.  xvii.  9 ; xxvi.  20. 

8.  — Improve  the  Seasons  for  devotion. 

Conversation  cannot  then  be  permitted,  nor  can  anyone  be 
allowed  to  disturb  such  as  are  well  disposed.  The  Lord  waits  to 
be  gracious.  Seek  Him  while  He  may  be  found.  Call  upon 
Him  while  He  is  near.  To  live  without  prayer  is  to  live  without 
God  and  without  hope.  A prayerless  soul  is  a lost  soul.  Do  not 
be  ashamed  to  read  your  Bible  and  to  kneel  in  the  presence  of 
others.  Think  of  what  is  written,  Luke  ix.  26.  After  the  lights 
are  extinguished,  the  most  perfect  silence  must  be  observed  in 
the  Dormitories. — Isa.  i.  18  ; lv.  6 — 7.  Jonah  i.  6.  Matt.  vii.  7, 
8,  21,  23.  Heb.  xi.  6.  2 Cor.  vi.  2. 

9. — Hold  no  Communication  with  persons  out  of  the  Home. 

No  one  alive  to  her  own  good  will  seek  to  communicate  with 
her  former  companions,  but  will  desire  rather  to  be  hidden  from 
them.  If  old  intimacies  are  cherished,  recovery  to  well-doing  is 
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hopeless.  But  messages  of  a proper  kind  may  be  conveyed 
through  the  Lady  Superintendent. — Ps.  i.  Prov.  xi.  27  ; xiii.  20. 
1 Cor.  xv.  33.  2 Cor.  vi.  17. 

10. — Respect  the  Monitors  and  uphold  their  authority. 

They  are  appointed  for  the  common  good.  If  friendly,  they 
will  desire  your  gratitude,  and  if  faithful,  they  will  be  entitled  to 
the  best  situations  the  Lady  Superintendent  can  procure.  They 
will  leave  the  Home  with  honour,  and  will  continue  to  be  regarded 
with  peculiar  interest,  and  the  Committee  will  be  ready  to  promote 
their  advantage  at  any  future  time. — Exod.  xviii.  21,  22,  25,  26. 

11. — When  intending  to  leave , inform  the  Lady  Superintendent. 

Give  at  least  three  days’  notice.  No  one  fit  for  a situation, 
and  for  whom  a place  can  be  got,  will  be  asked  to  remain.  Think 
well  before  leaving  the  Home.  The  step  is  too  important  to  be 
taken  hastily.  It  may  be  your  ruin,  and  you  may  repent  of  it 
when  too  late.  No  one  can  be  re-admitted  as  an  inmate.  You 
have  been  brought  here  by  a kind  Providence.  Improve  your 
advantages,  and  rest  contented  until  the  Lord  opens  your  way 
out. — Jer.  xxiv.  5;  xxix.  7,  11,  14.  Ps.  xxxvii.  5 — 7. 

Promotions  and  Premiums. 

Although  your  earnings  while  here  are  insufficient  for  your 
support,  you  will  be  allowed  a premium  on  them,  subject  to  the 
following  rule,  and  may  thus  lay  up  something  that  will  be  of  use 
to  you  by  and  by.  But  apart  from  this,  duty,  gratitude  and  self- 
interest  should  furnish  sufficient  motive  to  good  conduct. 

1.  The  Lady  Superintendent  will  keep  a complete  Roll  of  the 
Inmates,  divided  into  three  classes.  The  inmates  will  rise  or  fall 
in  class,  step  by  step,  according  to  merit  and  not  by  seniority, 
their  rank  in  the  Home  being  thus  dependent  upon  themselves. 

2.  Premiums  on  good  behaviour,  tidiness,  and  industry  will  be 
awarded  in  the  following  proportion: — 

Inmates  of  the  First  Class  . 3s.  per  month. 

,,  ,,  Second  ,,  . 2s.  ,, 

,,  ,,  Third  ,,  . is.  ,, 

3.  In  the  event  of  any  inmate  seriously  misconducting  herself, 
the  amount  of  premium  for  that  month  will  be  withheld  ; or,  if  the 
offence  is  not  deemed  to  be  grave  enough  to  deserve  such  a 
punishment,  one-half  may  be  withheld.  In  the  event  of  any 
inmate  leaving  the  Home  without  permission,  or  being  dismissed, 
the  amount  of  premium  at  her  credit  will  be  cancelled. 

4.  Two  Monitors,  taken  from  the  first-class  inmates,  will  be 
appointed  for  each  Ward.  Each  Monitor  will  receive  credit  for 
one-half  more  premium  than  belongs  to  her  rank,  and  will  besides 
be  distinguished  in  dress  and  privileges  as  may  be  deemed  best. 
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Misconduct  by  any  such  Monitor,  would,  of  course,  involve  de- 
gradation from  the  special  rank,  and  loss  of  extra  premium. 

5.  The  amount  at  the  credit  of  an  inmate  will  not  be  handed  to 
her  in  one  sum,  but  by  instalments  after  she  has  left  the  Home, 
provided  she  can  shew  she  has  conducted  herself  properly  ; any 
ascertained  misconduct  cancelling  at  once  the  balance  at  her 
credit. 


The.  Importance  of  a Good  Character. 

Situations  cannot  be  got  without  one.  Truth,  honesty,  good 
temper,  an  obliging  disposition,  and  active  habits  are  required. 
But  it  often  happens  that  while  there  are  some  good  qualities, 
others  are  wanting.  There  is  industry,  perhaps,  without  method 
and  punctuality;  or  activity,  without  truthfulness;  some  are 
obliging  and  clever  but  deceitful;  others  are  good-tempered,  but 
indolent,  slovenly  and  wasteful. 

A good  character  being  thus  needful,  each  should  strive  to  earn 
one.  But  old  habits  are  not  easily  changed.  The  battle  will  not 
be  won  in  a day,  nor  won  at  all  without  Divine  strength,  but  with 
that  you  will  certainly  succeed.  Your  friends  here  will  gladly 
help  ; but  their  endeavours,  without  your  own,  will  be  unavailing. 
What  can  be  done  for  one  that  will  do  nothing  for  herself? 

Now  is  the  time  for  effort.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  past, 
the  future  may  be  happy  and  respectable.  Awake,  then,  to  your 
own  advantage.  Strive  also  to  help  one  another.  Let  no  one 
say,  “Am  I my  sister’s  keeper?”  In  framing  these  Rules, 
nothing  has  been  sought  but  your  good.  Testify  your  gratitude 
by  a hearty  obedience  ; and  as  they  are  for  the  common  happi- 
ness, let  there  be  a common  desire  to  uphold  them. 

“ Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves ; for 
they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that  must  give  account,  that  they 
may  do  it  with  joy,  and  not  with  grief : for  that  is  unprofitable  for 
you.  Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our 
Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the 
everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  His 
will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  His  sight,  through 
Jesus  Christ:  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  Heb. 
xiii.  17,  20,  21. 

Rules  for  Inmates. 

1.  — You  are  to  remember  that  the  object  of  your  coming  here 
is  that  you  may  seek  and  pray  for  the  help  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit 
that  you  may  repent  of  your  past  sins,  and  have  grace  to  lead  a 
new  life. 

2.  — You  are  to  try  and  learn  all  that  is  taught  you  in  the  Home, 
that  you  may  hereafter  be  able  to  earn  your  own  livelihood 
respectably. 
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3.  — The  orders  of  the  Superintendent,  and  of  the  Matron  under 
whom  you  are  working,  are  to  be  instantly  obeyed. 

4.  — You  are  to  avoid  all  improper  conversation,  to  keep  strict 
silence  as  to  your  past  life,  and  try  to  be  gentle  and  kind  to  the 
other  inmates  of  the  Home. 

5.  — You  are  not  on  any  pretence  to  leave  any  employment  set 
you  without  the  permission  of  the  Matron  under  whom  you  are 
working. 

6.  — No  letter  or  message  is  to  be  sent  or  received  by  any  girl 
without  being  seen  by  the  Superintendent. 

7.  — You  will,  if  your  conduct  is  satisfactory,  be  allowed  to  see 
your  parents,  or  very  near  relations,  if  your  parents  are  dead, 
once  in  three  months,  or  at  other  times  with  the  special  permission 
of  the  House  Committee,  in  the  presence  of  the  Superintendent 
or  one  of  the  Matrons. 

8.  — You  must  keep  perfect  silence  in  the  dormitories  and 
passages,  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  laid  down.  You  are  not 
allowed  to  return  to  the  dormitories  after  going  down  in  the 
morning,  without  special  permission  from  the  Superintendent. 

9.  — No  girl  will  be  kept  against  her  will,  but  she  cannot  leave 
till  she  is  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  House  Committee. 

10.  — The  length  of  time  a girl  will  be  kept  here  will  depend  on 
her  good  conduct,  and  also  on  the  pains  she  takes  to  learn  her 
work.  Her  stay  will  never  be  allowed  to  exceed  two  years.  A 
situation  will  be  found  for  her  when  she  leaves,  if  she  has  behaved 
well. 

11.  — No  girl  will  leave  the  Home  under  any  pretence,  unless 
accompanied  by  a Matron. 


House  Rules  for  Inmates.  (In  another  Home.) 

1.  No  inmate,  after  she  has  been  received,  shall  be  allowed  to 
go  out  of  the  premises,  except  on  very  urgent  occasions  by  express 
permission,  and  then  must  be  accompanied  by  a Matron. 

2.  The  inmates  are  to  be  employed  in  laundry-work,  needle- 
work, household-work,  and  cooking,  as  they  are  directed  by  the 
Matron. 

3.  The  inmates  are  to  go  to  bed  quietly  ; all  noise  and  talking 
are  forbidden. 

4.  Whispering  is  not  allowed. 

5.  No  song-singing  is  allowed,  without  permission  of  the  Matron. 

6.  The  inmates  are  allowed  to  see  their  relations  on  the  first 
Monday  in  each  month,  between  the  hours  of  2 and  4 o’clock  p.m. 

7.  All  letters,  books,  and  parcels,  must  be  inspected  by  the 
Head  Matron. 
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Each  young  women,  on  being  sent  out  to  service,  will  be 
provided  with  a suitable  outfit,  which  does  not  become  her  own 
property  until  she  has  remained  six  months  in  her  situation. 

Any  inmate  leaving  the  Institution  before  her  time  has  expired, 
and  before  she  has  earned  a good  character  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Committee,  will  forfeit  all  benefits  that  would  otherwise  be 
hers. 


Rules  for  Inmates.  (Another  set.) 

1.  The  inmates  of  the  Institution  are  under  the  sole  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  Superintendent,  whose  authority  will  be 
always  maintained  by  the  Committee. 

2.  All  allusions  to  the  former  character  of  inmates  are  strictly 
forbidden. 

3.  Lying,  dishonesty,  profanity,  or  other  immorality,  gross  and 
continued,  shall  be  punished  by  expulsion. 

4.  Each  inmate’s  place  and  work  to  be  fixed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, which,  without  permission,  she  shall  not  leave. 

5.  Relatives  of  inmates  may  see  them  in  the  presence  of  the 
Matron  ; but,  without  her  permission,  no  letter  or  other  com- 
munication may  be  sent  or  received. 

6.  Special  attention  is  requested  to  the  following  arrangements, 
any  violation  of  which  will  be  treated  as  a serious  offence  : 

Time  of  Rising,  6.30  o’clock  in  Summer,  7 in  Winter. 

Time  of  going  to  bed,  9.30  o’clock. 

Time  of  Meals,  Breakfast,  7.30  o’clock  ; Dinner,  12  0'clock  ; 

Tea,  4 o’clock  ; Supper,  7 o’clock. 

Morning  Worship. 

Evening  Worship. 

7.  Silence  is  strictly  enjoined  after  retirement  to  bedrooms. 

8.  The  Committee  alone  grant  liberty  to  leave : any  inmate 
leaving  without  this,  forfeits  all  claim  for  re-admission. 

9.  Regular  attendance  on  religious  services  is  expected  ftom  all 
inmates  as  well  as  on  the  means  of  literary  and  religious  educa- 
tion. 

10.  The  law  of  the  House  is  industry,  economy,  cleanliness, 
and  self-improvement,  and  thus  the  Institution,  at  the  least  public 
cost,  may  do  the  most  public  good. 

11.  The  one  great  end  of  the  Home  is  God’s  glory  in  the  salva- 
tion of  souls:  let  all  who  rule  and  all  who  serve  keep  this  one 
end  in  view. 

12.  The  Committee  seek  the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  the 
inmates,  by  training  them  to  industry,  fitting  them  for  usefulness, 
and  by  truth  and  love  winning  them  to  virtue  and  to  God.  Let 
order,  love,  and  faithfulness  rule  their  household,  and  the  con- 
stant aim  of  each  be  the  good  of  it. 
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Rules  for  Inmates.  (Another  set.) 

1.  Every  girl,  is  expected  to  rise  when  the  bell  rings,  and  to  strip 
and  shake  up  her  bed,  preparatory  to  making  it  when  it  is  well 
aired. 

2.  No  talking  is  allowed  in  the  bedrooms  or  lavatory  or  in  the 
passages.  Talking  is  allowed  at  meal  times,  after  the  girls  have 
finished  their  meal. 

3.  Silence  is  definitely  expected  from  helpers  and  girls  three 
times  a day,  viz.  : 

From  9 to  10  a.m. 

„ 2 to  3 p.m. 

» 6.30  to  7.30  p.m. 

In  order  to  make  silence  less  trying,  we  endeavour  to  point  out 
the  benefits  and  advantages  of  having  special  times  of  enforced 
silence. 

(1)  It  is  good  as  a means  of  teaching  us  to  think  before  we 

speak. 

(2)  It  necessitates  self  control. 

(3)  It  is  well  to  have  a special  and  given  time  for  thought  and 

reflection. 

(4)  It  is  restful  to  the  nerves. 

(3)  To  the  seriously  disposed  it  may  be  a means  of  spiritual 
good.* 

4.  No  grumbling  is  allowed  except  to  the  Superintendent  her- 
self, as  no  one  else  has  power  to  remedy  causes  of  grievance. 

5.  No  bad  language  is,  of  course,  for  one  moment  permitted, 
and  no  reference  to  girl’s  previous  history  allowed. 

6.  No  girl  is  permitted  to  make  presents  to  anyone  in  the 
house,  however  trivial  the  gift  may  be. 

7.  Every  girl  is  expected  to  be  obedient  and  respectful  to  all  in 
authority. 

Any  girl  violating  these  Rules  loses  a mark,  which  means  id. 
A graver  offence  would  mean  the  loss  of  a greater  number  of 
marks. 

The  girls  are  allowed  to  write  letters  once  a month. 

It  is  found  well  to  arrange  that  a certain  number  write  each 
week,  e.g.,  so  many  in  the  first  week  of  the  month  and  so  on, 
dividing  the  number  of  girls  into  four.  This  obviates  the  Superin- 


* If  silence  is  thus  kindly  placed  before  the  girls  as  being  really  help- 
ful to  the  moulding  and  formation  of  character,  they  cease  to  regard  it  as 
a kind  of  penance  or  punishment.  Silence  is  more  often  broken  thought- 
lessly than  wilfully,  and  very  often  (as  should  be  pointed  out)  “ it  is  a 
case  of  something  which  is  quite  right  in  itself,  being  said  at  the  wrong 
time.” 
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tendent  having  so  many  letters  to  read  and  get  off  at  one  time. 
It  also  avoids  the  girls  all  writing  in  the  same  strain,  as  they 
frequently  do,  when  all  write  together.  It  is  best  to  let  them 
write  alone,  i.e .,  if  they  are  so  favoured  as  to  have  a room  to 
themselves.  If  this  is  not  possible,  silence  should  be  observed 
during  letter  writing. 


Rules  for  Workers. 

1.  Every  worker  is  expected  to  be  on  duty  punctually  at  the 
specified  time. 

2.  Each  worker  must  scrupulously  refrain  from  going  to  any 
other  department,  or  interfering  with  any  work  besides  her  own. 

3.  If  two  workers  are  in  the  same  department  they  are  not 
expected  to  carry  on  a conversation  with  each  other  excepting 
relative  to  the  work. 

4.  No  worker  should  allow  girls  to  make  remarks  to  her  respect- 
ing a fellow  worker. 

5.  Every  worker  should  acquaint  the  Superintendent  with 
anything  of  importance  which  has  taken  place,  so  as  to  aid  the 
Superintendent’s  efforts  in  forming  a true  estimate  of  the  character 
of  the  girls. 

6.  All  workers  should  be  in  by  10  o’clock  when  they  have  been 
out  for  recreation. 

7.  No  worker  is  allowed  in  the  bedroom  of  another  worker  after 
10  o’clock,  by  which  time  gas  is  expected  to  be  put  out. 


The  following  is  a useful  form  of  Circular  (with  General  Rules),  to  be 
sent  to  friends  applying  for  the  admission  of  a girl  to  a Home. 

(Name  and  Address  of  Home.) 

Instructions. 

1.  The  Case  form  should  be  filled  up  as  fully  as  possible , and  the 
certificates  at  the  back  duly  signed  before  being  returned.  The 
particulars  furnished  will  receive  the  most  favourable  considera- 
tion, with  a view  to  help  being  rendered  if  possible. 

2.  Almost  any  Medical  Practitioner  will,  if  the  young  woman  is 
in  good  health,  sign  the  first  certificate,  so  as  to  assist  her  to  get 
into  a Home.  Those  who  require  medical  treatment  should 
receive  it  before  coming  ; but  young  women  who  are  mentally 
deficient , subject  to  Jits,  or  physically  afflicted,  are  not  eligible. 

3.  The  applicant  should  clearly  understand  the  object  for  which 
admission  is  sought,  and  promise  to  conduct  herself  properly,  and 
remain  as  long  as  it  is  thought  necessary. 
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There  is  no  definite  period  of  probation,  and  each  case  is  dealt 
with  according  to  its  individual  necessity. 

The  Executive  have  no  power  to  detain  inmates  who  insist 
upon  leaving;  on  the  other  hand  young  women  and  girls  cannot 
be  allowed  to  remain  if  their  conduct  or  influence  is  prejudicial 
to  the  order  of  the  Homes  and  the  well-being  of  the  other  inmates. 
Moral  control  is  exercised  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  influence  the 
inmates  to  do  what  is  right,  and  they  are  only  removed  when  a 
crisis  has  been  reached,  which  makes  it  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Committee  are  not  able  to  relieve  parents  or  guardians  of 
their  natural  obligations  because  their  children  have  become 
unmanageable,  wilful,  or  dishonest ; or  receive  the  troublesome 
cases  of  kindred  organizations. 

The  following  particulars  may  assist  recommenders  in  intro- 
ducing eligible  applicants.  The  different  branches  of  the  work 
are  carried  on  in  separate  Homes. 

1.  Preventive  Cases. 

(1)  Friendless  virtuous  young  girls  over  14  years  of  age  in 

circumstances  of  moral  danger,  who  need  training  for 
respectable  domestic  service.  If  both  parents  are 
living  they  must  be  shown  to  be  worthless  and  bad, 
and  the  girl  practically  friendless. 

(2)  Virtuous  friendless  young  women  who  for  some  sufficient 

reason  may  require  taking  by  the  hand  and  assisting 
once  more  to  a fresh  start  in  life. 

2.  Rescue  Cases. 

Women  whose  ages  do  not  preclude  their  being  classed  as 
“ young.”  An  apparent  earnest  desire  to  forsake  a 
sinful  career  and  live  a respectable  life  are  the  only 
qualifications  required. 

Maternity  cases  are  not  admitted,  but  advice,  and  often  indirect 
help,  are  given  in  special  cases.  Young  women  are  not  received 
with  their  children. 

Those  who  are  in  a specially  dirty  condition  should  be  placed 
in  the  Workhouse  to  be  cleansed  before  coming. 

Habitually  drunken,  abandoned  or  dishonest  women  cannot  be 
received. 

The  Committee  desire  to  help  young  women  and  girls  to  the 
very  utmost  of  the  means  placed  at  their  disposal.  It  is  there- 
fore hoped  that  the  foregoing  will  not  be  misunderstood  to  be 
difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  the  admission  of  applicants. 

The  Homes  are  dependent  for  support  upon  voluntary  contri- 
butions, and  it  is  therefore  reasonably  expected  that,  wherever 
possible,  ladies  and  gentlemen  recommending  cases  will  contribute 
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towards  their  maintenance,  or  collect  in  aid  of  the  Institution. 
Local  organisations  raising  funds  for  their  work  should  also  con- 
tribute, as  the  subscriptions  they  collect  diminish  the  constituency 
from  which  we  may  seek  aid.  So  many  say  “ I subscribe  to 
similar  work  in  my  own  neighbourhood.” 

Dietary , etc. 

Breakfast — Consisting  of  Bread  and  Butter  and  Coffee. 

Dinner — Sunday , Cold  Boiled  Beef,  with  Plain  Pudding. 

Monday,  Pea  Soup  with  Bread. 

Tuesday,  Roast  Meat  and  Vegetables. 

Wednesday , Plum  Pudding. 

Thursday,  Stewed  Beef,  with  Vegetables. 

Friday,  Roast  Meat,  with  Vegetables. 

Saturday,  Boiled  Rice,  with  Sweets. 

Tea  at  5 o’clock,  with  Bread  and  Butter, 

Supper — Bread  and  Cheese. 

No  intoxicants  are  allowed. 

General  Rules  to  be  observed  by  the  Inmates. 

1.  The  inmates  are  expected  to  rise  at  6 o’clock  in  the  morning 
from  March  1st  to  October  31st,  and  at  6.30  from  November  1st 
to  the  end  of  February. 

2.  Every  inmate  is  exhorted  to  begin  and  close  each  day  with 
prayer  to  Almighty  God. 

3.  All  inmates  are  required  to  attend  prayers  morning  and 
evening,  and  all  the  religious  services  of  the  Homes,  unless  pre- 
vented by  illness. 

4.  The  Lord’s  Day  to  be  kept  Holy. 

5.  Industrial  work  will  be  appointed  to  each  inmate  by  the 
Matron  or  Assistant. 

6.  The  time  for  self  improvement,  such  as  reading,  writing, 
etc.,  will  be  appointed  by  the  Matron. 

7.  General  conversation  is  not  allowed  at  meal  times  or  in  the 
bedrooms.  Levity  and  the  use  of  “nicknames”  or  “slang” 
terms  are  strictly^  forbidden. 

8.  It  is  required  that  any  inmate  knowing  of  the  violation  of 
these  Rules  will  communicate  the  same  to  the  Matron  immediately . 

N.B. — The  inmates  are  expected  to  be  obedient  to  the  Matron  ; 
to  cultivate  habits  of  industry,  truthfulness,  honesty,  punctuality 
and  temperance  in  all  things  ; to  avoid  waste,  which  leads  to 
want  ; to  show  kindness  one  towards  another  ; and,  above  all,  to 
use  the  means  afforded  them  for  learning  the  way  of  Salvation 
through  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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Appendix  IV. 

Forms. 

Form  D. — (For  use  by  Missionaries  in  reporting  to  Secretary 
or  Committee  particulars  of  cases  received.) 

Case  Received  this  Day. 

Date 

Name  Age 

Height,  Complexion,  etc. 

How  met  with 
From  whom  received 
Cause  of  Fall 
If  on  Streets,  how  long  ? 

Name  of  Missionary 


Form  E. — (For  use  by  Missionaries  reporting  cases  disposed 

of  otherwise  than  to  service.) 

When  received  

When  left 

Name  and  Age 
Orphan  or  not 
How  met  with 
Cause  of  Fall 

How  long  on  Streets,  or  Date  of  Fall 
Previous  Employment 
How  dealt  with 

Mention  any  Special  Facts  connected 
with  Past  History 


Missionary 
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Form  F. — (For  Girls  placed  in  service  only.) 

When  received  

When  left 

Name  and  Age 
Orphan  or  not 
How  met  with 
Cause  of  Fall 

How  long  on  Streets,  or  Date  of  Fall 

Previous  Employment 

Mention  any  Special  Facts  connected 
with  Past  History 

I have  placed  this  Girl  in  service  with 
anddeclarethat  I have  informed  Mrs. 
that  she  is  a fallen  Girh 


Signature  of  Missionary 
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Form  of  Application  for  Admission  to  a Home. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  of  a private  nature. 

Full  Name  and  age  of  person  for  whom 
admission  is  sought 

Name,  full  address,  and  occupation  of 
nearest  relatives 

Religion  of  applicant  for  admission 

Has  she  been  baptized  and  confirmed  ? 

At  what  School  was  she  educated  ? 

In  what  Standard  when  she  left  ? 

Has  she  been  to  Service,  and  to  what 
service  ? 

n how  many  places,  and  how  long  did 
she  keep  them  ? 

Has  she  been  to  any  other  Home  or 
Refuge  ? 

How  long  was  she  there  ? 

Mention  any  other  circumstance  that 
may  be  useful  in  dealing  with  the  case 

Is  she  willing  to  remain  for  two  years 
in  the  Home  if  the  authorities  think 
it  advisable  to  keep  her  so  long  ? 

What  monthly  payment  in  addition  to 
the  two  guineas  entrance  fee  are  her 
friends  in  a position  to  make,  and 
and  what  will  be  the  means  of  pay- 
ment ? 

Signature  and  address  of  the  person 
interested  in  the  case 

Form  to  be  Signed  by  the  Young  Woman. 

I desire  to  he  admitted  into Home,  and  I promise 

to  obey  all  orders. 

Witness  my  hand  this day  of ib... 

Medical  Certificate. 

/ have  examined and  fully  believe  her  to 

be  free  from  any  mental  or  bodily  disease. 

(Signed  ) 
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Another  Form  of  Application  for  admission  to  a Home. 

Case  No 

This  Form,  when  filled  up  with  the  requisite  information,  must  be 
returned  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Address 

The  filling  up  of  this  Form  is  no  guarantee  that  the  applicant  will  be 

admitted  into  the  Home. 

1.  Name  Age 

2.  When  and  where  Baptized 

3.  Where  to  be  found 

4.  Names  and  Address  of  the  Parents 

or  Step-Parents— State  if  Illegi- 
timate 

5.  Their  occupations  and  earnings 

6.  Brothers  and  Sisters — their  numbers 

and  ages 

7.  Has  applicant  been  in  any  Reforma- 

tory or  Refuge?  (Give  particulars) 

8.  In  a Workhouse — where,  and  how 

long  ? 

9.  At  School — where,  and  how  long  ? 

10.  In  Prison — where,  how  long,  and 

for  what  offence  ? 

11.  Is  she  fallen?  If  on  the  streets,  how 

long  ? 

12.  When  will  applicant  be  prepared  to 

enter  the  Home  ? 

13.  What  sum  is  promised  towards 

applicant’s  support  ? 

14.  Name  and  Address  of  Person  who 

will  pay  ( See  below)* 

15.  Give  information  regarding  the 

history,  character,  occupation,  and 
previous  habits  of  the  applicant 
(full  particulars  are  required ; may 
be  written  here,  and  continued  on 
the  back  of  this  paper) 

I hereby  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  sum  stated  in  answer  to  the  13 th 
question  on  this  paper — viz  : 

Name 

Address 


* If  a Parent  or  Relative,  the  following  Form  must  be  filled  up  by  some 
other  person,  who  will  become  responsible  for  the  amount. 
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Medical  Questions.  (To  be  attached  to  above  form.) 

N.B. — This  Certificate  should  be  signed  by  a duly  qualified  Practitioner 

Name height 

1.  Is  she  free  from  cutaneous  disorder  ? 

2.  Is  she  scrofulous,  or  subject  to  fits? 

3.  Has  she  been,  or  is  she  expecting  to 

be,  a mother  ? 

4.  Has  she  perfect  use  of  limbs,  eye- 

sight and  hearing  ? 

5.  Is  she  mentally  feeble  ? 

6.  Is  she  generally  sound  and  healthy, 

oristhere  tendency  to  consumption, 
or  any  chronic  malady  ? 


Signed  

of 


Date 
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Special  Form  of  Medical  Certificate  for  Women  awaiting 

Confinement. 


The  attention  of  the  Medical  Gentleman  who  is  kind  enough  to  sign 
the  annexed  Certificate  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  young  woman  named 
therein  is  to  come  into  an  Institution  among  others  of  her  own  sex,  and 
some  of  the  questions  put  are  on  that  account  of  great  importance. 

And  it  is  particularly  desired  that  he  will  call  attention  to  any  point  of 
delicacy  of  health  or  constitution  outside  these  questions , that  such  point 
may  be  carefully  attended  to  while  the  young  woman  is  in  the  Institution. 

Name  of  Candidate 

1.  Has  the  above-named  now,  or  has 

she  recently  had,  any  contagious 
disease  ? If  so,  date  of  recovery  ? 
and  what  disease  ? 

2.  Is  she  perfectly  sound  in  mind  ? 

3.  Are  her  sight  and  hearing  good  ? If 

impaired,  to  what  extent  ? 

4.  Is  she,  or  has  she  ever  been,  affected 

with  chorea,  epilepsy,  delirium  tre- 
mens, or  other  violent  nervous 
affections  ? 

5.  Are  there  any  signs  of  phthisis?  If 

so,  is  it  in  the  second  or  third  stage  ? 

Any  spitting  of  blood  ? What 
physical  signs  ? 

6.  Has  she  incontinence  of  either  or 

both  of  the  chief  excretions  ? 

7.  Is  she  pregnant  ? If  so,  at  what 

date  is  confinement  expected  ? 

8.  Is  she  in  fit  health  to  pass  through  a 

course  of  training  for  domestic 
service,  including  cookery  ? 


Signature  of  Medical  Referee 
Address 


Date 
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Form  of  Application  for  Woman  and  Child. 

No. 

(This  Form  should  be  filled  up  by  a lady  interested  in  the  case.) 

Application  by  M 

on  behalf  of Age 

whose  present  Address  is  

and  Infant  ( boy  or  girl) Christian  Name  

Date  of  Birth  Baptized  at Date  

1.  Is  the  above  infant  the  first  child  of 

the  mother  ? 

2.  Has  the  mother  been  in  service  ? If 

so,  how  long  ? 

3.  What  is  her  character  and  temper  ? 

Is  she  honest  and  sober  ? 

4.  Is  it  desirable  to  place  her  in  ser- 

vice ? (How  soon) 

5.  Has  she  all  the  clothes  on  the 

annexed  List  ? If  not,  who  will 
provide  them  ? 

6.  Are  any  of  her  friends  willing  to 

take  charge  of  the  child  ? (Name 
and  Address) 

7.  Will  it  be  necessary  for  the  Mis- 

sionary to  find  a foster-mother  ? 

8.  Has  the  child  all  the  clothes  on 

the  annexed  List  ? If  not,  who 
will  provide  them  ? 

g.  Should  the  mother’s  wages  when 
placed  in  service,  be  insufficient 
to  support  herself  and  child,  who 
will  supplement  her  payments  ? 

(Name  and  Address) 

10.  Name  and  address  of  father  of  child 

11.  His  age,  occupation,  and  earnings 

12.  Is  the  mother  willing  to  take  pro- 

ceedings to  affiliate  the  child  ? 

13.  Is  she  in  thoroughly  good  health  ? 

14.  Is  she  of  weak  intellect  ? 

15.  Has  she  been  in  any  Home,  Work- 

house,  Hospital  or  Prison  ? If  so, 
give  full  particulars 

16.  What  payment  will  be  made  for 

the  mother  and  child  while  in 
the  Mission  House,  and  who  will 
guarantee  it  ? (Name  and  Ad- 
dress) 

17.  Additional  particulars 

Date Signature ... 
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List  of  Clothing. 


(Referred  to,  see  Nos.  5 and  8 on  previous  page). 


Mother. 

2 Cotton  Dresses.  3 pairs  Stockings. 

1  Black  Dress.  1 pair  House  Boots. 

1 Jacket  or  Cape.  1 pair  Outdoor  Boots. 

3 Linen  Aprons.  3 Handkerchiefs. 

3 Muslin  Aprons.  4 Collars. 

3 Caps.  1 pair  Corsets. 

2 Night  Dresses.  1 neat  Hat. 

2 Chemises.  1 pair  Gloves. 

3 pairs  Drawers.  1 Petticoat. 

8 Diapers.  1 Flannel  Petticoat. 


Child. 

4 Pinafores. 

2 Dresses. 

2 Upper  Petticoats. 

2 Flannel  Petticoats. 

2 Swathes. 

2 Shirts  or  Chemises. 

2 Nightgowns. 

10  Diapers. 

2 pairs  Woollen  Boots. 
1 Bonnet. 

1 Pelisse. 


(It  is  desirable  that  this  Form  be  printed  on  foolscap  paper  with 

blank  fly  leaf  for  notes.) 
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Appendix  V. 

Price  Lists  for  Washing,  §c. 

Shirts  ...  ...  •••  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  each, 

Starched  Petticoats,  from 3d.  to  is.  ,, 

Curtains,  from  gd.  per  pair.  Counterpanes,  Ladies’  Dresses,  &c.,  are 
charged  extra , at  the  discretion  of  the  Matron,  or  according  to 
agreement. 

All  other  Clothes  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  is.  per  Dozen. 

These  charges  apply  to  those  Families  only  the  whole  of  whose 
washing  is  sent  to  the  Institution. 


Plain  Needlework  will  be  Executed  on  Moderate  Terms. 


The  Managing  Committee  of  this  Institution  wish  to  make  these  terms 
more  generally  known,  and  earnestly  solicit  employment,  assuring  those 
who  may  be  willing  to  give  it,  that  every  pains  will  be  taken  to  give 
satisfaction.  Further  information  can  be  had  from  the  Matron  at  “ The 
Home.” 


Another  Price  List  for  Washing. 


Ladies’ — 

s.  d. 

Bodices  ...  each  id.  and  o 2 

Collars  ...  per  doz.  o 6 

Combinations  each  3d.  and  o 4 
Cuffs  ...  per  pair  o 1 

Chemises,  plain  ...  each  o 2 

Caps,  Night,  plain  ,,02 

Drawers  ...  ,,02 

Dresses,  Muslin  ) According 
Dressing  Gowns)  to  work. 
Handkerchiefs  per  doz.  o 6 

Do.  Silk  ,,  1 o 

Laces,  according  to  work. 

Night  Dresses  each  from  o 2 
Petticoats,  Flannel  each  o 2 

Petticoats,  Plain,  White, 

and  Coloured  each  from  o 4 
Stockings  ...  per  pair  o 1 

Vests,  Flannel  ...  each  o 2 


Gent.’s — 

Cuffs 
Collars 
Drawers 
Fronts 

Handkerchiefs 
Do.  Silk 
Socks 

Shirts,  White  each  3^d.  and  o 
Shirts,  Night  ...  each  o 

Ties,  White  ...  ,,  o 

Vests,  Flannel  ...  ,,  o 

Waistcoats,  White 

each  4d.  to  o 


per  pair  o 
per  doz.  o 
per  pair  o 
each  o 
per  doz.  o 
each  o 
per  pair  o 


Children’s 


d. 


1 
6 

2 

6 

I 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

6 


(Under  10  years.) 

One  Shilling  per  dozen,  which 
does  not  include  Frocks,  Hats, 
Bonnets,  White  Shirts,  Petticoats, 
and  Infants’  Robes. 
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Household. 


s. 

d. 

Antimacassars 

each  from 

0 

3 

Bolster  Slips 

. . each 

0 

xl 
L 2 

Blankets,  Cot 

• • n 

0 

4 

Do. 

each  from 

0 

6 

Box  Wraps 

each 

0 

Comb  Bass 

• • .. 

0 

1 

Cloths,  Kitchen  Table  ,, 

0 

2 

Do  , Sideboard  ,, 

0 

Do.,  Hearth 

n 

0 

Do.,  Tray 

n 

0 

2 

Do,,  Dresser 

» * 

0 

2 

Do.,  Table 

each  from 

0 

2 

Counterpanes,  Cot  each 

0 

4 

Do  , Coloured  each  from 

0 

6 

Do.,  White 

> > 

0 

6 

Curtains,  Bed 

) According 

Furniture, 

etc.  | to  size. 

Chair  Cushions 

each  from 

0 

2 

D’Oyleys 

per  doz. 

1 

0 

Dusters 

0 

6 

Druggeting,  Stair 

per  yard 

0 

1 

s.  d. 

Muslin,  Toilette  each  from  o 4 
Napkins,  Dinner  per  doz.  1 o 

Do.,  Fish  ...  ,,  09 

Pillow  Cases,  plain  each  o 1 

Rubbers,  Kitchen  per  doz.  o 9 

Sheets,  Cot  ...  each  o 1 

Do.,  according  to  size  from  o 2 
Do.,  Dusting  ...  each  o i£ 

Do.,  Bath  ...  ...  ,,02 

Towels,  Chamber  per  doz.  o 9 

Do.,  Round  ...  each  o 1 

Do.,  Bath  ...  ,,  o 1 

Toilette  Covers  „ o 

Valances  ...  each  from  o 3 

Servants. 

All  Plain  Clothing,  except 

that  stated  below,  per  doz.  1 0 

Gowns  each  from  4d.  to  o 6 
Night  Dresses  ...  each  o 1 

Petticoats,  Flannel  from  o 1 

Do.,  plain  ...  ,,  o 3 


<>*■  K*r 
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Circular  to  Ladies  applying  for  admission  of  a 
girl  to  a Maternity  Home. 

Special  Memorandum  as  to  the  Care  of  the  Children  of  Single  Women. 

By  the  late  Colonel  H.  Stuart-Wortley. 

There  is  a point  in  dealing  with  the  cases  of  young  women  who 
are,  or  are  about  to  become,  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children, 
the  importance  of  which  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  recognized. 

When  a lady  or  the  parents  or  relations  of  a young  woman 
about  to  become  a mother  desire  to  help  her,  it  should  be  done  by 
keeping  in  view  that  (putting  aside  for  the  moment  spiritual  work, 
which  is  the  first  and  entirely  important  thing)  the  great  difficulty 
that  has  to  be  faced  in  the  poor  girl’s  future  life  is  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  her  child. 

Many  kind-hearted  ladies,  filled  with  sympathy  for  a poor  sinner, 
do  their  utmost  to  obtain  for  the  girl  shelter  during  her  confine- 
ment, and  yet  omit  to  give  a thought  to  the  intensely  difficult 
future  the  poor  girl  has  to  face  afterwards.  How  difficult  the 
future  must  be  is  best  shown  by  the  following  figures  : — The  usual 
charge  for  the  nursing  of  a baby  is  5s.  a week  in  or  near  London, 
and  4s.  or  4s.  6d.  in  the  country  ; and  this,  to  young  women  whose 
wages  range  from  £10  to  £14,  is  a sum  most  difficult  to  pay 
(bearing  in  mind  that  there  may  also  be  additional  expenses  for 
clothes,  doctors’  bills,  etc.),  and  which  renders  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  wise  arrangement  should  be  made  as  to  the 
care  of  the  baby  in  the  future.  It  is  useless  to  do  as  is,  alas  ! only 
too  often  done,  shelter  a girl  during  her  confinement  and  then 
leave  her  to  manage  about  putting  her  child  out  to  nurse  as  she 
best  can.  It  is  simply  starting  the  girl  on  an  impracticable  and 
impossible  life,  and  it  leads  in  only  too  many  cases  to  the  gravest 
of  sins.  The  poor  sinner  has  a millstone  round  her  neck  too  heavy 
for  her  to  bear  ! 

The  Committee  is  able  to  advise  on  this  difficult  point  from 
the  exceptionally  large  experience  acquired  in  the  course  of 
its  work,  and  it  is  desired  to  point  out  how  a girl  can  be  really 
helped,  and  get  a fair  start  again,  even  though  she  has  a child 
to  maintain.  First,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  Committee 
do  not  think  it  right  for  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child 
to  have  it  taken  entirely  off  her  hands,  by  admission  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  or  in  some  other  analogous  way,  unless  in 
quite  exceptional  cases.  Such  a course  only  leads  a girl  to  feel 
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that  her  sin  is  very  lightly  thought  of,  and  that  the  consequences 
of  a second  fall  might  be  disposed  of  with  equal  facility. 

But  the  way  in  which  the  Committee  finds  it  possible  to  deal 
with  these  difficult  cases  is  this.  If  the  young  woman  has 
parents  or  married  sisters  or  brothers,  or  even  more  distant 
relatives,  to  point  out  to  them  very  strongly  that  the  one  point  of 
difficulty  as  regards  the  poor  sinner  is  the  after  care  of  the  child, 
and  that  help  from  the  friends  or  relations  of  a girl  is  most 
necessary  and  most  hopefully  given  in  this  important  direction. 
Parents  or  other  relatives  of  poor  girls  who  have  fallen  can,  if 
they  are  quite  unable  to  take  the  child  themselves  (which,  how- 
ever, we  are  very  frequently  able  to  induce  them  to  do),  always 
find  some  friend  in  their  neighbourhood  with  whom  they  can 
place  the  infant  to  nurse.  In  this  way  the  infant  can  be  brought 
up  at  a less  cost  to  the  girl  (who  will,  of  course,  pay  over  to  her 
parents  or  other  relatives,  or  to  the  nurse  found  by  them,  a 
certain  weekly  sum  out  of  her  wages,  but  not  so  high  a sum  as 
a stranger  would  demand)  ; the  girl’s  mind  would  be  easier  in 
feeling  that  her  child  is  watched  over  by  her  own  relatives,  rather 
than  being  placed  with  a stranger,  who  looks  to  make  a profit  out 
of  her  weekly  payments  ; and  it  is  very  obviously  better  for  the 
infant  itself  to  have  some  family  ties  in  its  lonely  and  difficult 
future  life.  Many  young  women,  not  having  relatives,  have 
married  friends,  and  a lady  could  often  help  a poor  girl  to  place 
her  baby  with  such  a friend. 

This  course  does  not  relieve  the  girl  of  the  obligation  of  pro- 
viding for  her  infant.  A certain  sum  she  will  have  to  pay  to  her 
relatives,  or  to  the  nurse  they  select ; but  it  will  be  a possible 
sum.  It  is  impossible  for  a girl  with  wages  of  £\o  to  £14  a year 
to  pay  5s.  a week  to  put  her  child  out  to  nurse.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  till  the  child  is  old  enough  to  earn  its  own  living, 
it  remains  a permanent,  and  by  no  means  a light,  burden  on  its 
erring  mother. 

There  is  another  point  well  worthy  of  consideration.  If  the 
girl  were  at  any  time  out  of  a situation  or  ill,  and  thus  unable  to 
earn  wages,  a stranger  nurse  might  probably  refuse  to  retain 
charge  of  the  child  during  the  temporary  cessation  of  payment, 
and  the  girl  would  be  put  in  a most  difficult  position.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  child  were  with  a member  of  the  family,  or  some 
one  selected  by  and  known  to  them  or  to  any  lady  interested  in 
the  girl,  an  arrangement  could,  without  difficulty,  be  made  where, 
from  illness  or  other  causes,  there  was  a temporary  loss  of 
situation. 

The  Committee  think  it  desirable  to  call  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  the  above  remarks.  They  find  very  often  that 
parents,  relations,  and  friends  of  a young  woman  who  has  fallen, 
are  quite  anxious  to  get  rid  of  all  responsibility  and  trouble  in 
the  matter,  and  to  hand  the  poor  girl  over  to  any  persons  or  to 
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any  Institution  willing  to  take  her  off  their  hands.  But  if  the 
parents  or  other  friends  desire  the  help  of  an  Institution  they 
must  be  prepared  also  to  do  something  themselves  in  the  matter. 
And  this  should  certainly  be  to  help  in  placing  the  child  out 
at  nurse.  And  for  the  sake  also  of  the  proper  and  wise  way  of 
carrying  on  Rescue  work,  this  should  be  done. 

Ladies  should  not,  as  is  often  done,  think  more  of  relieving 
some  favourite  member  of  a Bible-class  or  Mothers’  Meeting, 
of  all  trouble  and  responsibility  in  connection  with  an  erring 
.daughter,  than  of  the  real  welfare  of  the  poor  girl  herself. 

It  would  be  unwise  and  dangerous  charity  for  an  Institution  so 
to  administer  its  funds  as  to  enable  the  relatives  or  friends  of  a 
poor  girl  in  trouble  to  say  to  those  of  another,  “ I can  tell  you  of 
a place  where  she  can  go,  at  no  cost  or  trouble  to  you.”  It 
makes  wrong-doing  easy,  and  leads  this  most  serious  evil  to  be 
but  lightly  considered  by  those  most  nearly  concerned.  And, 
moreover,  parents  and  relations  should  learn  that  they  have 
duties  towards  the  erring  member  of  their  family,  and  those 
duties  should  go  further  than  to  merely  hand  over  a poor  sinner 
to  strangers. 

It  is  a painful  thing  to  find  it  to  be  the  case,  by  much  ex- 
perience, that  those  parents  and  relatives  who  most  loudly  profess 
religion  are  the  most  difficult  to  move  to  do  anything  to  help  their 
poor  erring  relative  ; but  they  will  talk  without  stint  nevertheless. 

The  Committee  think  it  right  to  put  forth  their  views  on  this 
subject.  They  administer  funds  entrusted  to  them  by  their 
friends  who  are  in  sympathy  with  this  work,  and  they  feel  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  secure  that  a young  woman  shall  receive  a 
certain  amount  of  help  from  her  own  people,  commensurate  with 
the  benefit  she  receives  from  the  money  provided  by  others  for 
the  Lord’s  work,  and  administered  through  the  Committee  of  the 
Homes. 
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Appendix  VII. 

A LIST  OF  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  useful  to  Rescue 
Workers  in  the  various  Departments  of  their  Work. 

a.  General. 

Notes  on  Rescue  Work.  By  Arthur  Brinckman.  is. 

The  Management  of  Girls  and  the  Training  of  Workers.  By 
J.  E.  Totman.  4d. 

Hints  on  Child  Training.  By  H.  C.  Trumbull,  D.D.  3s.  6d. 

Teachers  and  Teaching.  By  H.  C.  Trumbull,  D.D.  5s. 

Recreation,  Relaxation  and  Retirement.  By  J.  E.  Totman.  3d. 

Woman  and  Child.  By  J.  E.  Totman.  2d. 

The  Classified  List  of  Child-saving  and  Reformatory  Insti- 
tutions. is.  6d. 

A Litany  of  Intercession  for  Women  Workers.  8d.  per  dozen. 

Forms  of  Prayer  for  Rescue  Workers.  On  a card.  id. 

Gathering  up  the  Fragments:  Four  Aspects  of  Rescue  Work.  By 
J.  E.  Totman.  4c!. 

Forms  of  Agreement  for  the  Maintenance  of  Illegitimate 
Children.  Four  kinds.  6d.  each,  or  is.  6d.  the  set. 

Forms  for  sending  Girls  by  Rail.  3d.  per  dozen. 

Work  amongst  the  Fallen,  as  seen  in  the  Prison  Cell.  By 
G.  P.  Merrick,  is. 


b.  Medical. 

A Few  Sanitary  and  Medical  Hints  to  Workers  in  Rescue 
Homes.  6d. 

A Short  Manual  for  Monthly  Nurses.  By  C.  J.  Cullingworth, 
M.D.  is.  6d. 

Hints  on  Elementary  Physiology.  By  Florence  A.  Haig-Brown, 
is.  6d. 

Ambulance  Lectures.  By  John  M.  H.  Martin,  M.D.  2s. 

Ambulance  Lectures.  By  L.  A.  Weatherley,  M.D.  is. 

Advice  to  a Mother  on  the  Management  of  her  Children.  By 

Pye  Chavasse,  F.  R.C.S.  2s.  6d. 

Advice  to  a Wife  on  the  Management  of  her  own  Health.  By 

Pye  Chavasse,  F. R.C.S.  2s.  6d. 

Counsel  to  a Mother.  By  Pye  Chavasse,  F.R.C.S.  2s.  6d. 

Short  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms.  2s.  6d, 

c.  Laundry , Cookery , Needlework  and  Domestic  Economy. 

Elementary  Laundry  Work.  By  Fanny  L.  Calder.  is. 

Art  of  Laundry  Work.  By  Florence  B.  Jack.  2s. 

Instructions  in  Elementary  Laundry  Work.  By  N.  E.  Mann.  id. 

Plain  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work  Recipes,  id. 

Dress  Cutting-out.  By  Mrs.  Grenfell,  id. 

Institution  Laundries  in  Relation  to  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Acts.  By  W.  J.  Taylor.  2d. 
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Rudiments  of  Cookery,  with  some  account  of  Food  and  its  use. 
By  A.  C.  M.  3d. 

Domestic  Economy.  By  Joseph  Hassell,  is. 

Glasgow  School  of  Cookery  Penny  Cookery  Book.  id. 

Everyday  Work  in  the  Household.  By  Catherine  Moss.  is. 
Houlston’s  Industrial  Library: — The  Maid-of-all-work.  is. 

The  Housemaid,  is. 

The  Nurse,  is. 

The  Nursery-maid.  is. 

Common-sense  Lessons  in  Every-day  Housework.  By  E.  A. 
Sharman.  8d. 

Handbook  of  Household  Management.  By  Tegetmeier.  is. 

Food.  By  Church.  3s. 

Chemistry.  By  Roscoe.  9d. 

d.  Musical  Drill. 

Musical  Drill,  Part  II.  By  Alexander.  3s.  6d. 

Musical  Drill.  By  Wilson,  ts.  6d. 

Manual  of  Musical  Drill.  By  George  Crudden.  3s.  6d. 
Healthful  Exercises  for  Girls.  By  Alexander.  2s.  6d. 

All  the  above  publications  are  to  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  32,  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W. 

Many  books  might  be  suggested  as  helps  to  the  Worker  in  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  but  probably  each  will  have  her  own  favourite  selection,  and  it 
will  only  be  desirable  here  to  mention  the  fact  that  most  students  find  the 
Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  the  Oxford  Helps  invaluable.  The 
Church  of  England  Sunday  School  Institute,  of  Serjeants’  Inn,  Fleet 
Street,  and  the  Sunday  School  Union,  of  Ludgate  Hill,  both  issue  excellent 
courses  of  lessons  and  addresses,  and  lists  of  these  can  be  obtained  on 
application. 
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Abbreviations  in  use  200 

Admission  of  a girl  to  a Home  80 
Admissions  to  a Shelter  at  a late 

hour,  unsatisfactory 30 

Advantages  to  a Home  of  having 

a Chaplain  90 

Affiliation  Proceedings. 59,  134 — 135 
Age  not  a reliable  guide  to 

Classification  107 

Aim  of  Rescue  Work,  see  Object. 
Application  for  admission  to  a 


Home,  Forms  of...  134,  220, 221, 

224 


Assaults  on  Children  189 

Assistant  Indoor  Missionary  ...  64 

Assistant  Matron 13 


Bad  Houses,  Girls  detained  in  191 
Bad  Houses,  Hints  on  visiting 

21 — 22,  26—28 

Bastardy  Law  135,  187 

Bathing  and  cleansing  girls  1 1 1 — 1 1 3 

BedClothes 118 

Bible  Classes  in  the  Homes  ...  122 

Bigamy 188 

Bishop  as  Visitor  at  a Home...  96 

Blame  (see  also  Reproof)  156 

Blind,  Homes  wanted  for  182 

Boarding-out  of  infants,  Cost  of  51 
Bodily  needs  of  girls  should  be 

respected  1 1 7 

Book-keeping  195 

Books  and  Tracts  for  distribution 

20,  206 

Books,  Choice  of,  for  reading 

in  Homes 158 

Books  useful  to  Rescue  Workers  23 1 

Breach  of  promise  cases 188 

Brinckman,  Rev.  Arthur 4,  10, 

15,  26,  30,  1 13,  163,  164,  174 
Browne,  Mr.  T.  LI.  Murray...  9 

Bullar,  Edith  P.,  Paper  by 109 

Bunting,  Mrs.  Percy,  on  Re- 
ligious Teaching 122 

Butler,  Miss  Mary,  on  Homes 

for  Children 139 


PAGE 

Case  Book,  see  Register. 

“Cases:  ” the  term  defined  ...  13 

Cash  Book  197 

Cautionary  List 65,  13 1,  174 

Cautions  as  to  visiting  bad 

houses  22 

Certificates,  Medical  222 — 223 

Chaplains  of  Homes,  87  ; their 

office  and  work 88  — 92 

Chaplains  of  Prisons,  Co-opera- 
tion with  20,  42 

Character,  Re-formation  and 

knowledge  of  149 — 150 

Charity  Organization  Society, 

Co-operation  with  176 

Cheerfulness  in  Homes  156 

Chief  object  of  the  Worker  ...  34 

Children  in  prison  46 

Children  of  single  women,  see 
Illegitimate  Children,  and 
Maternity  Cases. 

Children  mingled  with  adults  in 

Night  Shelters no 

Children,  Rescue  of.. 22,  36,  192,  193 

Children’s  Homes  139 

“ Children’s  Rescue  Home  : ” 

the  term  defined 13 

Christian  Communion  amongst 

Workers  124 

Church,  On  taking  girls  to... 64,  118 
Circular  to  be  sent  to  friends 
applying  for  admission  of  a 

girl  to  a Home 215 

Circular  to  ladies  applying  for 
admission  of  a girl  to  a 

Maternity  Home 228 

Classification  of  girls,  Impor- 
tance of 49,  105 

Classification  of  Institutions 

104,  109 

Classified  List  of  Institutions... 

49.  65,  174 

Clergy  as  helpers  in  Rescue 

Work 5,  130,  176 

Clergy,  Co-operation  with  the  176 
Clergyman’s  wife’s  experience  36 
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Clothes  left  at  lodgings,  How  to 

recover 22,  184 

Clothes  lent  to  girls  in  bad  houses  1 9 1 
Clothing  of  girls,  1 1 8,  164  ; new 

should  not  be  given 166 

Collection  of  the  funds  should 
not  be  left  to  the  Superin- 
tendent   84 

Comfort  of  the  workers  and  in- 
mates of  Homes  128 

Committees  not  entirely  irre- 
sponsible for  the  prejudice 

against  Homes 105 

Committees — their  duties,  82  ; 
their  relation  lo  the  Super- 
intendent   86 

Common  Lodging-houses  8 

Common  Night  Shelter  109 

Common  objection  to  Rescue 

Work,  A 9 

Communication  with  prisoners  46 
Compulsory  removal  of  a girl 

from  a Home  184 

Conferences  for  Workers...  160,  173 
Confidence  essential  between 
Missionary  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Home 65 

Contents  iii. 

Convalescent  Homes  180 

Cookery,  Books  on 232 

Co-operation  among  fellow- 

workers  44,  1 3 1 , 172 

Co-operation  with  Guardians  of 

the  Poor 54 

Co-operation  with  Police  ...22,  175 

Co-operation  with  Prison  Chap- 
lain   20,  42 

Co-operation  with  Prison  Offi- 
cers   43 

Cottage  Homes  108,  141,  143 

Country  walks  for  girls 107,  1 1 7 

Country  workers 35 — 37 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  189 

Cubicles  128 

Day  Book,  How  to  keep  196 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Home  wanted 

for 182 

Debts  to  landladies 183 

Deceit  153 

Definitions  of  terms 12 — 16 


PAGE 

Deliberate  seduction  10 

Deputy  .Superintendent  67 

Detention  of  clothes  for  rent ...  184 

Diary  should  be  kept  195 

Dieting  of  girls 117,  217 

Difficulties  in  dealingwithweak- 

willed  girls  146 

Difficulties  in  obtaining  suitable 

workers 6,  97 

Difficulty  of  classification  106 

Difficulty  of  combining  love 

with  discipline  156 

Discharged  Prisoners,  How  to 

help  38—53 

Discipline  in  the  Mission  House  1 13 
Discipline  in  Homes. ..120, 149 — 157 
Disease,  Spread  of,  by  Night 

Shelters no 

Dishonesty,  see  Honesty. 

Dismissal  of  girls  from  a Home 

129,  164,  184 

Disposal,  Forms  of 218 — 219 

Disposal  of  cases 162 — 1 7 1 

Doctor  should  see  girls  soon 
after  their  admission  to  a 

Home  1 17 

Doll -dressing  159 

Domestic  Economy,  Bocks  on  231 
Domestic  servants,  Law  con- 
cerning   193 

Dormitories  127,  142 

Dress  of  the  Missionary 23 

Dress  of  the  girls  (see  also 

Clothing)  164 

Drugging,  Law  of  evidence 

concerning  192 

Drunken  women 30 

Duties  of  the  lady  who  helps 
the  Outdoor  Worker  as 

Honorary  Secretary  18 

Duties  of  the  Outdoor  Mission- 
ary  19 

Education  an  advantageto  the 

Rescue  Worker  99,  101 

Effects  of  Rescue  Work  9 

Effect  of  Rescue  Work  upon  the 

Worker 6 

Epileptics,  Homes  wanted  for...  181 

Essentially  woman’s  work 4,  1 

Extent  of  Rescue  Work  
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Extra  Parochial  or  removable 

maternity  cases 59 


Factories  Act  as  it  affects 

Homes  119 

“ Fallen,”  The  term  16 

Fallen  women,  Reverence  for...  11 

False  Addresses  8 

Feeble-minded  cases  59,  180 

Fire,  Risk  of  and  precautions 

against  127 — 128 

Folding  room,  Duties  in  the  ...  74 

Forms  used  in  the  work 

134,  218 — 224 

Foster  mothers 136 

Free  Night  Shelters  (see  also 

Common  Night  Shelters)  III 


Games  for  girls  in  the  Homes  159 

Gaps  in  the  work 178 

Gardening  for  the  girls  in  Homes 

Ii8,  159 

Garment  Society 169 

“ Girls,”  The  term  14 

Girls  in  lodgings 27 

Girls  in  their  own  houses  28 

Girls  who  have  been  in  other 

Homes  130 

Girls  who  will  not  remain  in  the 

Flome  129 

Goldney,  The  late  Rev.  Charles 

52—53,  107 

Gossip  of  girls  in  Homes  about 

other  Homes  130 

Guardians  of  the  Poor,  Co- 
operation with 54 

Guardians  of  the  Poor,  Pecuniary 

help  from  58 

Habits,  Cultivation  of. 1 1 6,  153 

Hawkers 41,  170,  194 

“ Home  : ” the  term  defined  ...  12 

Home  is  what  a Superintendent 

makes  it  67 

Homes  considered  as  Moral 

Hospitals  48 

Homes  for  Children 139 

Homes  should  be  open  to  in- 
spection  93 

Homes,  see  placing  girls  in 
Homes,  see  organization  of 
a Home. 
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Homes — what  are  they  es- 
tablished for  ? 141 

Homes,  Rules  and  hints  for  208-217 
Honesty  ; or,  the  control  of  the 

fingers  152 — 1 53 

Hopefulness  an  essential  charac- 
teristic of  the  Rescue 

Worker  100,  156 

“ Hopeless  Case  ” 13,  143 

Hopkins,  Miss  Ellice,  on  Re- 
ligious Teaching  123 

Hospitals  7 

Housekeeping  Assistant’s  duties  76 
Housework  Assistant’s  duties...  78 
How  can  Rescue  Work  be  done  3 


Idiot  and  Imbecile  girls  190 

Idleness  enchains  girls  to  a life 

of  degradation  1 1 5 

Illegitimate  children,  Mainten- 
ance of  186 

Illegitimate  children,  Care  of...  225 

Immoral  parents 192 — 193 

Immorality  encouraged  by  Night 

Shelters 109 

Inconsiderate  treatment  of  girls 

in  Homes 104 

“ Indoor  Missionary  : ” the  term 

defined  13 

IncloorMissionary, Qualifications 

of  65 

Indoor  workers  63 — 81 

Inducements  to  quit  sin  24,  30 

Industrial  Schools  Act  Amend- 


ment Act  193 

Industrial  training  in  Homes 


118- 

-120 

Industry  

154 

Inebriates 

48 

Infants,  Cost  of  boarding 

out... 

Infants,  Marriage  of  

188 

Infirmary,  Visitation  of 

(see 

also  Workhouse) 

135 

Inside  the  Prison  walls  .. 

42 

Interference  by  parents 

and 

relatives 

184 

Intermediary  Homes  

178 

Introductory  Remarks 

1 

Ironing  portions  

75 

Ironing  Room,  Hour  of 

com- 

mencing  work  in 

72 
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Jealousy  ruins  Rescue  Work  100 
Jewellery  belonging  to  girls  ...  114 

Kingsley’s  advice 11 

Kissing  girls 112,  1 1 3 — 1 14 

Kitchen  Assistant’s  duties 76 

Lady  as  Honorary  Secretary 
and  helper  to  the  Outdoor 

W orker 18 

“ Lady  Superintendent,”  The 

term  13 

Lady  Visitor  in  Homes  122 

Lady  Visitors  in  Prisons 38 — 53 

Lady  Visitors  in  Workhouses 

54—62 

Late  admissions  at  a Mission 
House  usually  unsatis- 
factory   30 

Laundry  Books  to  be  kept 197 

Laundry,  Hours  and  duties  in 

(see  also  Ironing) 72—73 

“ Laundry  Matron,”  The  term  13 

Laundry  premiums  (see  also 

Reward  Money)  75 

Laundry  price  lists  226 — 227 

Laundry  work,  Books  relating 

to  231 

Laundry  Work 119 

Law  affecting  Rescue  Work 

22,  183 — 194 

Laxity  of  government  in  Homes, 

Instances  of 120 

Letters  to  and  from  prisoners...  46 

Liddon,  Canon,  on  different 
forms  of  management  of 

H omes  124 

List  of  books  useful  to  Rescue 

Workers  231 

List  of  tracts  for  distribution 

206 — 207 

Loan  of  outfits 167,  184 

Lock  Cases  in  Workhouses  ...  60 

Lock  Cases,  Medical  Homes  for 

136-139,  179 

Lodgings,  Girls  in  27 

Long  Homes  125 

Lying-in,  see  Maternity. 

“ Magdalen  Institution”  de- 
fined   12 
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Magdalen  Institutions,  The 

number  of. 3 

Magistrates  and  Rescue  Work...  7,  8 
Maintenance  of  illegitimate 

children 186 

Map-drawing  by  girls  in  the 

Homes  159 

Mark  System  in  Homes 130 

Marriage  of  Infants 188 

Marriages,  Warning  concerning 

the  promotion  of 50 

Maternity  cases 50,  55,  164 

Maternity  cases  in  Workhouses 

54—61 

“ Maternity  Home  : ” the  term 

defined  : 12 

Maternity  Home,  Form  of 
application  for  admission  to 

134,  223 

Maternity  Homes  131 

“ Matron  : ” the  term  defined...  13 
Matrons — their  qualifications...  87 

Medical  Books 231 

Medical  Certificates,  Forms  of 

222 — 223 

Medical  Hints 66 

“ Medical  Home  : ” the  term 

defined  12 

Medical  Homes  136,  17S — 180 

Medical  men  as  Rescue  Workers  5 

Men  as  Rescue  Workers 4 — 5 

Mental  Qualifications  of  the 

Rescue  Worker  99,  10 1 

Mental  Training  in  the  Homes 

120,  160 

Methods  of  disposal  (see  also 

Disposal  of  cases)  33 

Methods  of  help  24 

Methods  of  management  of 

Homes  82,  88,  124,  143 

Midnight  cases 185 

Midnight  meetings  8 

Ministers  as  helpers  in  Rescue 

Work 6 

“ Misfortune,”  The  term 14 

Misrepresentation  of  the  way  in 
which  girls  can  be  helped 

*9>  23,  33 

“ Mission  House:  ” the  term  de- 
fined   12 

Mission  House  essential  25,  129-13 
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Mission  House,  Hints  on  the 

management  of 25 

Mission  Houses  109,  1 1 1 — 114 

“ Missionary  in  Charge,”  De- 
finition of  term 13 

Missionary  in  Charge, her  duties  63 
Missionary  (Outdoor),  Duties  of  19 
Missionary  (Outdoor)  essential 
in  addition  to  the  Mission- 
ary in  Charge  18 

Missionaries,  Rules  for  202 

Mistakes  in  addressing  women 

in  the  street  30 

Mistresses,  Selection  of  66 

Mistresses,  Hints  to. ..165,  169 — 1 7 1 

Misuse  of  terms  15 

Money,  Expenditure  of,  in 

helpingdischarged  prisoners  41 
Moral  contamination  by  Night 

Shelter  no 

Moral  reformation  without 

spiritual  change  1 16 

Moral  training  in  the  Homes...  121 
Morally  weak,  Homes  for  the...  143 
Mothers’  Meetings  as  a pre- 
ventive agency 35 

Motives  stimulating  to  exertion  154 

Musical  drill,  Books  on  232 

Alusical  drill  for  the  girls  in 

Homes  118 

Needlework  Assistant’s  duties  78 

Needlework,  Books  on  231 

Night  Shelter  (see  also  Open- 

all-night  Shelter) 109 

Non-Maternity  cases  in  Work- 

houses  62 

Notice  to  be  given  by  girls 

wishing  to  leave  a Home  129 

Number  of  fallen  women  2 

Number  of  Magdalen  Institutions  3 
Number  of  Workers  amongst 

the  fallen  3 

Number  of  girls  in  a Home... 66,  107 
Nurse  at  Hospital,  Girl  should 

not  be  sent  as  166 

Obedience,  How  to  secure... 

150— 152 

Object  of  theHomes  1 14  — 117 
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Object  of  the  Work” 21,  34 

Object  of  the  Worker 103 

Objections  to  ladies  entering 

upon  Rescue  Work 6 

Obligation  of  Workhouse 

master  to  receive  a girl  ...  185 
Occupations  possible  in  Homes  119 

Open-all-night  Shelter  12 

Organization  of  a Home 66 

Outdoor  Missionary  necessary — 

her  duties 19 

OutdoorMissionary,  Suggestions 

for  21 

Outdoor  Worker,  The 17 

Outfits  for  Girls  167,  169 

Overinterference  by  Committees  83 
Overlapping 26 

Paid  Maids 74 

Parents  of  girls  ; how  they  help 
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Parish,  Rescue  Work  in  the  ...  36 

Pawnbrokers  and  Pledges  184 

Pecuniary  difficulties  hinder 
proper  classification  in  the 

Homes  105,  106 

Pecuniary  help  from  Boards  of 

Guardians 58 

“ Penitent,”  The  term 14 

“ Penitentiary,”  The  term 14 

Period  of  training  in  Homes  ...  124 

Permanent  Homes  143 

Pharisaical  Ironing 76 

PhysicalQualificationsforRescue 

Work  98,  101 

Physical  training  of  girls 1 17 

Placing  girls  in  Homes... 33,  48,  162 
Placing  girls  in  Service,  see 
Situations  for  girls. 

Police  Court  Work 7,  20 

Police,  Co-operation  with  ...22,  175 

Power  of  search  for  girls 19 1 

Practical  Religion  ...116,  121 — 122 

Praise  and  Blame  156 

Prayer,  A form  of  1 77 

Prayer  amongst  Workers  in 

Homes  124,  176 

Preface vii. 

Prejudice  against  Homes  104 

Premiums  75,  210 
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defined  13 

Preventive  Work 35 

Price  lists  for  washing 226 — 22 7 

Principles  which  should  under- 
lie the  religious  training  of 

penitents  89 

Prison  Visitor  38 — 53 

Prison  Work 8,  20 

Prisoners’  statements  45 

Probationer’s  duties 79 

Probationers  (new  cases)  126 

Procuration,  Law  concerning... 

190  — 192 

Programmes  of  duties... 68, 70, 76 — 78 

Promises  to  girls  23 

Pulpit,  Plain  teaching  from  ...  35 

Punishment  155 

Purity  in  well-to-do  families  ...  37 
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87,  91 
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Qualifications  of  Matrons  87 
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Missionary  18 

Qualifications  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  a Home  82 

Qualifications  of  the  Workhouse 

Visitor  55 

Quarrels  in  Homes 129 

Reading  for  the  girls 158 

Reason  for  entering  Rescue 

Work 103 

Reception  of  a new  girl  at  a 

Home  80,  126 

Reception  of  a girl  at  a Mission 

House  in,  1 12 

Recovery  of  clothes  belonging 

to  a rescued  girl 22 

Recreation  in  Homes  (see  also 

Musical  Drill)  158 — 1 6 1 

Recreation  of  the  Workers 160 

Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union 

160,  173 

“ Refuge  : ” the  term  defined...  12 
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Refuges(see  alsoMission Houses)  106 

Register  of  cases  23,  39,  199 

Relations  with  prisoners 45 

Relaxation,  see  Recreation. 
Religious  qualifications  of  the 

Rescue  Worker  102 

Religious  sympathy 123 

Religious  training  of  girls  

86,  91,  103,  1 13,  121— 124 
Reproof  should  usually  be  given 

privately  153 

Rescue  Work,  Definition  of...i,  16 

Rescue  Work,  Extent  of. 2 

Rescue  Work — how  can  it  be 

done  ? 3 

Rest  for  girls  entering  Homes  1 1 7 
Results  of  Rescue  Work... 9,  10 — 11 
“ Retreat  : ” the  term  defined  13 
Reverence  for  fallen  women  ...  11 

Reward  money  (see  also  Laun- 
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Rewards,  Danger  of  154 

Routine,  see  weekly  Time-table. 

Rules  for  Homes 208 — 217 

Rules  for  Missionaries  201 

Rules  for  Workers  215 
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ful than  new 63 

Secretary  should  not  interrupt 

Superintendent  inherduties  85 

Secretaries,  Multiplication  of, 

undesirable  86 — 87 

Seduction 187 

Selection  of  cases  in  Work- 

houses  60 

Selection  of  Homes,  see  Placing 
girls  in  Homes. 

Selection  of  Mistresses  (see  also 

Situations  for  girls) 66 

Self-control  152 

Self-discipline  necessary  in  Res- 
cue Workers 149 

Self-respect  154 

Sending  girls  by  train  20,  163 

Senior  Assistant,  Remuneration 

of  67 
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Senior  Assistant,  Duties  and 

Time-table  of 7° 

“Shelter:”  the  term  defined  12 
Shelter,  see  Temporary  Shelter, 
see  Night  Shelter. 

Short  Homes  125 

Silence,  Periods  of 214 

Singing  lessons  in  the  Home...  160 
Sisterhoods  as  Managers  of 

Homes 88 

“ Sister-in-charge  : ” the  term 

defined  13 

Situations  for  girls  (see  also 
Selection  of  Mistresses)... 

47,  165—171 

Small  Homes  preferable  to 


large  Homes 66,  107 — 108 

Social  qualifications  of  the 

Rescue  Worker  102 

Special  Homes  wanted  ...178 — 182 

Spheres  of  Work 7 

Staff  necessary  for  working  a 

Home  66 

Statements  to  prisoners  46 

Statistics  2,  10 — 11 

Steer,  Miss,  on  Night  Shelters  hi 

Street  Work 8,  20,  24,  29 

Stuart-Wortley.The  late  Col.  H.  228 

Study  of  character  149 — 150 

Suggestions  for  the  Outdoor 

Missionary  21 

Sunday  duty 72 

Sunday  in  the  Mission  House  63 
Sunday  School,  Preventive 

work  in  the. 35 

“Superintendent:”  the  term 

defined  13 

Superintendent,  Duties  and 

qualifications  of  66 

Superintendent’s  programme...  68 
Superintendent  should  be  ready 

for  Secretary  at  fixed  times  85 
Superintendent  should  keep  her 
Secretary  well  informed  of 
all  that  is  going  on  in  the 


Home  86 

Supervision  after  leaving  the 

Home  130 

Supervision  in  the  Homes 

126,  142,  151 

Supply  and  demand  9 — 10 
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Sympathy  between  the  indoor 

and  the  outdoor  Missionary  65 

Tact  in  addressing  women  in 

the  streets  29 

Tact  in  presenting  the  Gospel  34 
Taking  girls  to  church,  64,  1 18  ; 

and  for  walks  107,  117 

Teaching,  an  integral  part  of  the 

training  in  a Home 99 

Tea  meetings  8 

Technical  Training,  see  In- 
dustrial Training. 

Temper,  how  to  treat  it 152 

Temporary  lodgings  for  dis- 
charged prisoners  41 

Temporary  Shelters  necessary 

(see  also  Mission  House)  25 

Terms  and  their  meaning  12 

Time  that  a girl  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  a Mis- 
sion House  112 

Time  that  a girl  should  remain 


in  a Home,  see  Period  of 
training. 

Time-table  (see  also  Weekly 

time-table)  213 
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for  portions  of  ironing  work  75 

Tone  in  the  Home  67 

Total  Abstainers  as  Rescue 

Workers  23 

Tract  distribution  20,  206 

Training  for  the  work,  Im- 
portance of 67 

Travelling  with  girls  20 

Truro,  The  late  Bishop  of,  on 
United  Prayer  amongst 

Workers  in  Homes  124 

Truthfulness 152 

Undenominational  religious 

teaching,  Objections  to...  89 

Underclothing  of  girls 1 18 

“ Unfortunate,”  The  term 14 

Uniform,  see  Clothing,  see  also 
Dress. 

United  prayer  for  Rescue 

Workers  ,..176 — 1 77 

Untruthfulness, see  Truthfulness 

152—15  3 
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Vanity  154 

Variety  of  religious  teachers  of 

doubtful  advantage 89 

Vigilance  Societies,  Co-oper- 
ation with  174 

Visitation  of  houses 8,  21,  26 

Visiting  day 95 

Viitors,  Bishop  as  96 

Visitors,  see  Lady  Visitors. 

Visitors  to  girls  in  the  Homes  94 

Visitors  to  Institutions 43,  93 

Visits  of  old  girls  to  the  Mission 

House  64 

Visits  which  should  not  be 

allowed 96 

Vocation,  Rescue  Worker 

should  have  a clear  sense  of  101 

Wages  to  girls  placed  in  service 

164 — 165,  168 
“ Waking-up  ” of  the  mindi20 — 121 
Warden  (see  also  Chaplain)  ...  129 
Wash-house,  see  Laundry. 

Washing,  Price  lists  for  ...226 — 227 

Weak-willed  girls  144 — 148 

Weekly  Time-tables  for  Workers  : 

Superintendent’s 68 

Senior  Assistant’s  70 

Housekeeping  and  Kitchen 
Assistant’s  76 
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Housework  and  Needlework 

Assistant’s  78 

Wet  nurse,  Girl  should  not  be 

ten  as  166 

Wilkinson,  Bishop,  see  Truro. 
Williams,  Miss  M.  Gardner  ...  144 
Wit  and  humour  in  Rescue 

Work  102 

Woman  and  child,  application 

form  .. 224 

Woman’s  work  4 

Women,  see  Girls. 

Women  with  children,  How  to 
deal  with  (see  also  Mater- 
nity cases  and  Homes) 26 

Women’s  Committee,  its  pur- 
pose   83 

Work  before  breakfast  72,  1 1 7 

Work  in  the  street  4 

Workers,  Christian  communion 

amongst  124 

Workers,  Holidays  for  161 

Workers,  Recreation  for 160 

Workhouse  arrangements  56 

Workhouse  Girls’  Aid  Com- 
mittees   54 

Workhouse  visiting 7,  20,  54 

Work-room  Matron 13 


